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convention  .  .  .  "on  the  sound  basis,"  as  Time 
Magazine  (Sept.  19,  ’55)  put  it,  "that  the  1952 
delegates,  many  of  whom  will  be  back  in 
Chicago  next  year,  form  asig- 
V  nificant  bloc  of  political  opin- 
'  \  *  ion.”  Results  of  this  unique  poll 

'  \  ■  1.  by  Cleveland — reported  fully 

by  Newsweek  as  well  as  Time 
— showed  Adlai  Stevenson  in 
the  lead,  but  lacking  a  ma* 
jority  of  delegates.  A  similar 
Cleveland  poll  of  1952  GOP 
delegates — projected  in  1954 
— had  yielded  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  for  President 
Eisenhower. 

"Keep  it  fair!” 

Of  course,  fairness  in  re¬ 
porting  starts  with  independ¬ 
ence  in  a  newspaper.  You 
can’t  have  one,  if  you  don’t 
have  the  other. 

But  Charlie  Cleveland  and 
all  News  staffers  know  the 

ne  their  publisher,  John 
^  .  I  C  h  i  c  a  g  o  when  he 

assumed  control  of  this  newspaper  in  October 
1944:  "A  rededication  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  to  a  principle  pioneered  by  Victor  F. 
Lawson,  in  his  day  something  almost  brand- 
new  in  American  journalism  .  .  .  'An  Inde¬ 
pendent  Newspaper.'  ” 

The  fulfillment  of  that  pledge  has  brought 
great  growth  to  the  Daily  News.  Today — with 
a  circulation  in  excess  of  600,000 — more  than 
174,000  more  families  read  it  each  day  than 
did  in  1944. 

Independence  and  fairness  have  brought  to 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  .  .  .  eloquent  reader- 
confidence  .  .  .  expanding  advertising  power 
.  .  .  and  the  largest  circulation  of  any  evening 
newspaper  in  Chicago. 


"I  like  politicians.  They’re  thick  -  skinned. 
Bare  their  tactics  .  .  .  probe  their  aims  .  .  . 
but  keep  it  fair  .  .  .  and  they’ll  still  talk  to 
you,  most  of  them — even  give 
you  exclusive  stories." 

There  you  have  it... 
wrapped  up  in  a  word  .  .  . 
the  platform  for  pounding  ,  ^1 

out  the  potent  political  report-  vI 

ing  the  public  expects  —  and 
■from  Charles 


consistently  get: 

B.  Cleveland,  political  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Charlie  Cleveland  is  dis-  ^ 

cerning.  He  can  spot  a  story  .J 

through  a  smoke  screen.  1 

"Your  man  Cleveland,"  Adlai  Efcf" 

Stevenson  recently  told  a  |R| 

news  editor,  "knows  too  much 
about  my  plans.  It’s  very  em- 

Cleveland  is  forthright.  He  1 

can  strip  the  smog  from  a 
seething  native-son  setting — 
as  he  did  last  October  1  Ith  out 
California  way  —  when  he  unloosed  Gov, 
Goodwin  Knight’s  statement  that  neither  Vice- 
President  Nixon  nor  Senator  William  Know- 
land  could  win  the  presidency.  A  (California 
newspaper,  a  subscriber  to  the  Daily  News 
service,  popped  into  print  with  the  Cleveland 
exclusive  and  a  state-wide  furore  exploded. 

But  Cleveland  spells  it  straight.  When 
Martin  Kennelly,  former  Chicago  mayor, 
learned  that  a  Saturday  Evening  Post  feature 
about  him  by  Cleveland  was  being  published, 
he  said:  "It’s  sure  to  be  right,  if  Charlie 
Cleveland  wrote  it." 

Cleveland  is  ingenious.  In  the  summer  of 
1955  —  exploring  possibilities  for  1956  —  he 
polled  the  Democratic  delegates  to  the  1952 
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Why  SCOTT  newspaper  equipment  sets  the 

Standards  of  Performance 

world-famous  performance  of  Scott  News-  Examine  any  unit  of  Scott  equipment  for  its  many 
paper  Equipment  originates  at  the  design  features  of  advance  design  and  construction.  The 
boards,  and  continues  through  every  stage  of  manu-  fully  counter-balanced  cylinders,  over-sized  journals, 
facture.  The  resulting,  over-all  superiority  of  Scott  mounted  in  large  roller  bearings  close  to  the  body 
units  comes  from  constant,  painstaking  attention  to  of  these  cylinders,  provide  maximum  rigidity — plus 
every  detail  involved  in  these  four,  broad  con-  a  speaally  designed  lubricating  system,  insuring 
siderations  of  design  and  manufacture:  smooth,  trouble-free  extra-high  speed  press  opera- 

1.  Capability  of  operation  at  high  speed  tion;  the  over-all  symmetry  of  design  and  dynamic 

2.  Maximum  flexibility  of  use  balancing  of  rapidly  rotating  parts.  Watch  its 

3.  Simplicity  of  equipment  design,  for  economi-  smooth,  effortless  operation,  at  highest  speeds — and 

cal  operation  and  maintenance  you  will  have  just  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 

4.  Components  far  sturdier  than  required,  for  “SCOTT”  stands  for  Leadership  in  newspaper 

continuous,  unfailing  service.  equipment. 

Write  today  for  the  booklet  deicribing  the  outstanding  adrantages 
of  SCOTT  printing  units. 

Buy  with  CONfIDENCE  -  -  -  Buy  SCOTT 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 
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IN  THE  LOS  ANGELES  AFTERNOON  FIELD 


;  Retail  grocers  prefer  the  Mirror-News 


No  wonder  retail  grocers  in  the  nation's  third  larg¬ 
est  and  fastest  growing  market  pick  The  Mirror- 
News  to  carry  the  bulk  of  their  Los  Angeles  after¬ 
noon  newspaper  advertising!  It's  The  Mirror-News 
that  enjoys  the  largest  afternoon  home-delivered 
circulation  in  all  of  Western  America.  It's  the  young, 
responsive  Mirror-News  audience  that  has  54% 
more  children  than  the  second  Los  Angeles  after¬ 
noon  newspaper. 

Those  are  just  two  of  the  many  sound  reasons  why, 
during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year.  The  Mirror- 
News  carried  184,746  MORE  lines  of  retail  grocers 
advertising  than  the  other  Los  Angeles  afternoon 
newspaper.  The  retail  grocer  is  in  the  strategic  posi¬ 
tion  to  recognize  results  when  he  sees  them.  For 
your  best  results  in  Los  Angeles,  follow  the  grocer — 
the  man  who  knows.  He  prefers  The  Mirror-News. 


Virgil  Pinkley,  Editor  ond  Publisher  —  Represertted  nationally 
by  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Son  Francisco 
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The  Voltaire  Legend: 
jHe  Didn’t  Say  That! 

To  THE  Editor:  Away  back  should  be  surprised  if  they  are 
1  on  April  14,  Ray  Erwin’s  Col-  found  in  any  of  his  works.  They 
i  umn  in  E&P  stated :  “The  are  rather  a  paraphrase  of  Vol- 
I  letters-to-ed  column  of  the  Daily  taire’s  words  in  the  Essay  on 
!  Texan  ...  is  headed  with  Vol-  Tolerance.  ‘Think  for  your- 
taire’s  quotation:  ‘I  may  not  selves,  and  let  others  enjoy  the 
,  agree  with  what  you  say,  but  I  privilege  to  do  so  too'.”  Of 
will  defend  to  the  death  your  course  Miss  Tallentyre’s  sen- 
right  to  say  it’.”  tence  is  not  in  any  way  a 

One  hates  to  destroy  a  legend,  paraphrase  of  this  one,  but  it 
but  this  was  not  actually  a  may  very  fairly  be  held  to 
Voltaire  statement  but  was  paraphrase  a  passage  in  Vol- 
made  up  by  one  of  his  biogra-  taire’s  “Philosophical  Diction- 
phers.  ary”  referring  to  Helvetius! 

Here’s  the  proof:  Maurice  R.  Shochatt 

1.  The  true  stoiy  behind  the  Editor  and  Publisher, 

origin  of  this  phrase  was  Baltimore  (Md.)  Beacon 
included  in  Christopher  —  .. 

Morley’s  “C.  M.’s  Brief¬ 
case,”  a  2.^-cent  pamphlet 
published  by  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  19.36.  This  time  Truman  wet  all  out 

2.  The  origin  of  the  phrase  Averell  Harriman.— Co/mw- 

is  in  S.  G.  Tallentyre’s  (Ga.)  Ledger. 

“The  Friends  of  Voltaire”  • 

(1907).  The  Harriman  people  printed 

3.  “Home  Book  of  Quota-  little  handbills  with  a  big  sign 

tions”,  classical  and  mod-  saying  “Harry  Knows”  above 
ern,  selected  and  arranged  chuckling  photos  of  Mr.  Tru- 
by  Burton  Stevenson,  edi-  man  and  honest  ave. — Los  An- 
tor  of  the  Home  Book  of  geles  (Calif.)  Herald-Express. 
Verse;  sixth  edition — re-  • 

vised,  published  by  Dodd,  “We  want  peace,”  said  Israeli 
Mead  &  Co.,  in  New  York,  Premier  David  Ben-Gurion. 
1949,  states  in  regard  to  “But  the  killing  of  Jewish 
Voltaire’s  phrase:  pheasants  must  be  stopped.”  — 

Attributed  to  Voltaire  by  S.  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post-Standard. 
G.  Tallentyre  (E.  Beatrice  • 

IT’S  not  rock  ‘n’  roll,  it’s  the 
IP  IQQI  *  tempo  of  the  times  we’re  diving 

•  England  _  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times- 

in  1906.  The  sentence  was  en-  Uniofi^ 
closed  in  quotation  marks,  a'Vid 

was  supposed  to  have  been  writ-  „  ,  , 

ten  in  a  letter  to  Claude  Adrian  .  P^^cent  of  the  women 

Helvetius.  referring  to  his  book.  o'^ernight,  says  a 

“De  L’Esprit,”  which  Voltaire  nutrition  expert^Siou*  City 
greatly  admired.  The  quotation  Jo^rnal-Tnhune. 

was  so  striking  that  it  was  • 

widely  quoted  but  an  exhaustive  Mrs.  Blank  arrived 

search  through  Voltaire’s  let-  decently  from  Hutchenson,  Kas. 
ters  to  Helvetius  failed  to  dis-  —WUHams  (Ariz.)  News. 

!  close  it,  and  finally  Miss  Tal-  • 

I  lentyre  was  asked  where  it  He  is  eighty-tight,  twice  a 

I  could  be  found.  In  a  letter  to  widower.  —  New  York  Herald 
j  Mr.  Harry  Weinberger,  of  New  Tribune. 

York,  dated  July  20,  1935,  she  • 

I  says:  “I  believe  I  did  use  the  Our  present  teen-agers  were 
phrase  as  a  description  of  Vol-  babies  during  the  war.  Their 

taire’s  attitude  on  Helvetius’  homes  were  upset.  Fathers 

book  ‘On  the  Mind,’  I  did  not  were  away,  and  lions  got  poor 
intend  to  imply  that  Voltaire  starts  in  life.  —  San  Diego 
used  these  words  verbatim,  and  (Calif.)  Evening  Tribune. 
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I  THINK 

WHAT  rVE  GOT  IS 
ONLY  INDIGESTION. 
WHV  SHOULD  1  RUN 
UP  A  DOCTOR 
^  B 


THE  DOCTOR  WILL 
KNOW  WHAT  IT  IS  .  .  . 
AND  we'll  really  SAVE 
MONEY  BY  SEEING 
V  HIM  NOW  !  / 


■ 


.-T*. 


.1- 


The  man  suffering  a  touch  of  indi¬ 
gestion”  is  a  full-fledged  member 
of  our  largest  ill-health  club.  (It’s 
said  that  possibly  25  percent  of  our 
adult  population  could  qualify  for 
membership. ) 

You  will  find,  too,  that  he  has  one 
outstanding  trait:  a  readiness  to  try 
almost  any  sort  of  treatment  he 
reads  or  hears  about.  And  yet. 


proper  treatment  of  digestive  dis¬ 
turbances  . . .  whether  it  be  by  diet, 
drugs  or  other  measures  .  .  .  can  be 
given  only  by  a  physician  after 
carefid  diagnosis. 

When  symptoms  occur  frequently, 
it’s  the  better  part  of  wisdom  to  see 
your  doctor  before  you  try  some¬ 
one’s  pet  remedy.  While  your  trou¬ 
ble  may  be  simply  and  easily  cor¬ 


CoPTTifbt  195< — Puke,  D«t1«  &  Company 


rected,  it  could  signal  peptic  ulcer, 
gall  bladder  disease,  or  something 
much  more  serious. 

A  digestive  disturbance  can  easily 
edge  over  into  the  danger  zone 
when  you  neglect  it  or  try  to  treat 
it  yourself  . . .  while  getting  prompt 
and  proper  medical  care  may  well 
turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  biggest 
bargains  of  your  life. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  A  COMPANY  Makers  of  medicines  since  1866 


WtMfCft  and  MamHactoriat  LabenMoriaa  Datrail  tlichnaw 
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Micro-Clip 


Are  your  clipping  files  "bursting  at  the  seams"?  Are 
you  running  out  of  filing  equipment  and  floor  space? 
If  the  answer  is  "Yes"  . . .  your  solution  is  Micro-Clip 
. . .  another  exclusive  Micro  Photo  development  that 
puts  clipping  files  on  microfilm  INEXPENSIVELY!  And 
Micro-Clip  gives  you  the  film  in  permanent  cord 
form,  by  subject,  for  fast,  easy  reference  by  your 
staff  writers. 

GUARDS  YOUR  FILES — Individual  clippings  are 
never  lost  or  misfiled  with  Micro-Clip.  Handy  card  form 
keeps  articles  in  correct  sequence . . .  and  together. 

CUTS  STORAGE  SPACE  — Micro-Clip  cuts  storage 
space  as  much  as  94% . . .  protects  your  records  for¬ 
ever  against  deterioration  and  pilferage. 

SAVES  YOU  MONEY — Special  production  equip¬ 
ment  cuts  Micro-Clip  costs  far  below  those  of  other 
microfilming  methods.  And  its  easy-to-use  form  saves 
valuable  research  and  refererKe  time. 

. . .  and,  of  course,  all  our  film  is  processed  to  meet 
or  exceed  the  specifications  established  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards.  Send  for  details  today. 
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ANT  RINGSIDE  SEATS  to  the  Inauguration  next  Jan.  21  with 
all  the  fixings?  Then  win  Paratle’ s  get-out-the-vote  slogan 
contest,  hacked  by  the  two  parties  and  the  non-partisan  Ameri¬ 
can  Heritage  Foundation.  ...  As  a  once-every-four-years  TV 
viewer  (a  friend  classifies  me  as  belonging  to  the  over-privil^ed 
who  own  no  TV)  1  was  amazed  anew  at  the  oily  unction  with 
which  telecasters  dripped  honeyed  words  at  the  political  con¬ 
ventions.  intimately  addressing  Senators  and  their  wives,  whom 
they  had  never  seen  before,  by  their  first  names.  .  .  .  Liked 
Elmer  C.  Rhoden’s  line,  “vidiots  confined  to  a  dark  room” 
(E&P,  Aug.  18,  page  52).  .  .  .  E&P  has  a  Rockefeller  for  a 
correspondent — A1  of  the  Ft.  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Daily  Sews. 

.  .  .  And  my  former  Florida  associate.  Parks  Rusk,  publisher, 
Miami  Beach  Sun,  called.  .  .  .  Went  to  a  bon  voyage  party 
for  another  publisher,  Chesser  (not  Chester,  Mr.  Printer) 
Campbell.  Chicago  Tribune,  who  went  to  Europe. 

Comment  here  about  an  anti-suffixwise  article  in  Harper's 
by  Bob  Wells,  Milwaukee  Journal  reporter,  causes  him  to  report 
his  current  favorite,  overheard  by  his  wife,  is  bargain-basement- 
wise.  And  Gerald  A.  Siesfeld.  ex-UP  and  now  a  PR  with  General 
Dynamics,  writes: 

“It  seems  as  irood  a  bet  as  any  that  the  sufiixwise  subject 
of  your  8/11  column  was  brouirht  to  canyons  of  Gotham  by 
transplanted  newspapernu-n  who  dealt  with  the  writing  or  reading 
of  rabies  in  the  lime  when  it  was  possible  to  get  away  with  such 
things  as  contracting  wordwise  muchs  possible  cables  Europe- 
wani  prololl  savings — which  is  to  say  that  they  contracted,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  words  in  cablc-s  to  Europe  in  order  to 
save  on  lolls.” 

A  Pennsylvania  reader  who  asks  to  be  anonymous  writes: 

“Your  column  lampoons  the  bulging  (conservatively,  63 
words)  lead,  senlenrewise,  of  the  Camp  Y  Conrad  story.  Five 
pages  later,  E&P,  obliviouswise,  depends  upon  a  minimum  of 
63  words  to  pose  a  question  (E&P,  Aug.  11,  page  9,  pp  3). 
Goofwise,  which  example  is  the  worst?” 

Questionwise,  it’s  questionable. 

Robert  C.  Betts.  Des  Moines,  writes: 

“It  was  with  almost  as  much  surprise  as  amusement  that 
I  read  the  ‘Wordwise’  portion  of  your  column.  My  fellow  worker 
and  I  have  been  musing  for  several  months  on  this  latest 
languagewise  monstrosity,  thinking  it  was  entirely  of  corn-country 
origin.  It  was  with  relief  that  I  learned,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER- 
WISE,  that  the  ‘spawning  grounds’  were  among  the  midtowa 
Manhattan  canyons,  not  within  the  corn-fed  confines  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  W'e  all  enjoy  your  column,  amusementwise.  At¬ 
tached  is  a  bit  of  verse  which  I  jolted  down.” 

A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE 

or 

THE  “IZE”  HAVE  IT 

To  effectively  promote  and  advertise, 
new  vocabulary  is  on  the  rise. 

There’s  only  one  rule  they  authorize: 

Tack  on  the  end  of  each  word  a  “wise.” 

Or,  be  ingenious  and  exercise 

Your  right  to  add  on  an  ending  like  “ize.” 

When  speaking  of  prohl,  it’s  “profit-wise.” 

Likewise  promotion  .  .  .  that’s  “promotion-wise.” 

W  hen  listening  to  salesmen,  just  recognize 
The  only  word  to  use  is,  of  course,  “sales-wise.” 

Before  giving  the  go-ahead,  make  them  realize 
That  you’ll  need  more  time  to  “officialize.” 

“Almost  completed  plans”  is  under  the  guise 
That  you  have  finally  begun  to  “finalize.” 

With  communications,  too,  you’ll  want  to  dramatize 
By  use  of  terms  like  “magazine-wise” 

I  “Radio-wise”  and  “TV-wise” 

“Newspaper-wise”  and  “media-wise.” 

From  sunrise  to  sunset-wise, 

I  guess  you’ll  surmise. 

These  are  not  “words  to  the  wise” 

But  “words  to  the  wise-wise.” 

1  — Robert  <;.  Belts 
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FIRST  in  Groceries  Linage 
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be  Sure  to 

SELL  SYRACUSE 

. .  and  the  15-county 
SYRACUSE  MARKET 


G  ENERAL  GROCERIES  ADVERTISERS  in 
,  1955  placed  more  space- 1,408, 336  lines 

—in  The  Syracuse  Herald-Journal  and  Sunday 
aV  Herald-American  than  in  any  other  six-day  or 
W  seven-day  newspaper  in  all  New  York  State  and 
j  New  England,  including  New  York  City,  Boston,  Buffalo, 
Rochester  and  Providence.  (Source:  Media  Records.) 


The  Syracuse  Herald- Journal  ranked  13th  among  all  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  total  general 
groceries  linage. 

That's  because  advertisers  who  know  their  groceries  know  that 
the  Syracuse  Newspapers  deliver  not  only  100%  saturation 
coverage  of  the  metropolitan  area,  but  also  effective  circulation 
in  the  14  additional  counties  in  the  Syracuse  market. 


No  other  combination  of  media  can  do  a  comparable  job  at  a  compar¬ 
able  cost  in  this  great  market  where  1.3  million  people  spend  $1.9 
billion  annually. 

FULL  COLOR  AVAILABLE  -  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 
Represented  Nationally  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


*  America's 
BEST 

Test  /Market 


the  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 


HERALD-JOURNAL  &  HERALD-AMERICAN  if  THE  POST  STANDARD 

Evening  Sundey  Morning  &  Sunday 

CIPCUUTION  Combined  Daily  228  754  Sunday  Herald  American  221.553  Sunday  Post  Standard  103,260 
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editorial 

Platform  Planks 

IT  LOOKS  as  if  the  Republicans  and  Democrats  examined  their 
“freedom  of  information”  platform  planks  of  four  years  ago  and 
just  decided  to  steal  each  other’s  stuff.  The  two  political  parties 
have  made  almost  a  complete  swap  in  their  pronouncements. 

Four  years  ago,  all  the  Democrat  platform  said  was:  “We  will 
continue  to  press  strongly  for  world-wide  freedom  in  the  gathering 
and  dissemination  of  news.  .  .  .” 

This  week  it  is  the  Republicans  who  said:  “We  will  overlook  no 
opportunity  that,  with  prudence,  can  be  taken  to  bring  about  a 
progressive  elimination  of  the  barriers  that  interfere  with  the  free 
flow  of  news,  information  and  ideas.  .  .  .” 

Four  years  ago  it  was  the  Republicans  who  said:  “We  pledge 
not  to  infringe  by  censorship  or  gag  order  the  right  of  a  free  people 
to  know  what  their  government  is  doing.” 

This  year  the  Democrats  are  running  with  that  ball  condemning 
secrecy  in  government  at  home  and  pledging  to  promote  “the  freest 
flow  of  information  possible.  .  .  .” 

.\lthough  the  Democrat  plank  tries  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
Eisenhower  Administration  is  solely  responsible  for  the  trend  toward 
secrecy  in  government,  such  is  not  the  case.  The  technique  of  with¬ 
holding  official  news  started  prior  to  World  War  II  and  has  been 
becoming  more  popular  among  government  officials  at  all  levels  ever 
since  then.  There  h  is  been  more  effort  to  stop  this  trend  in  Wash¬ 
ington  during  the  last  three  years  than  at  any  previous  time— revoca¬ 
tion  of  the  Tniman  executive  order  for  the  classification  of  informa¬ 
tion,  and  the  Moss  Committee  investigation— but  the  problem  is  far 
from  being  solved.  There  continues  to  be  too  much  secreev  in  non¬ 
sensitive  governmental  news  areas. 

The  Republican  plank,  therefore,  is  disappointing  in  this  respect. 
It  should  have  contained  a  pledge  that  current  efforts  to  eliminate 
secrecy  would  be  continued  and  promoted.  In  particular,  we  would 
have  liked  to  see  a  pledge  that  something  like  the  Moss  Committee 
would  be  continued  if  Republicans  control  the  House. 

The  Republican  platform  writers  might  claim  that  their  phra.se, 
“elimination  of  the  barriers  that  interfere  with  the  free  flow  of  news,” 
is  all-inclusive  and  covers  domestic  as  well  as  international  problems. 
Nevertheless,  we  think  it  should  have  been  stronger  on  the  issue  of 
withholding  government  news  at  home  as  was  the  Demoerats’  plank. 

Size  of  Audience 

^ I'lIE  study  of  “Texas  Markets  and  Media”  covering  18  cities  both 
large  and  small  will  be  an  important  factor  in  settling  the  argu¬ 
ment  about  the  relative  sizes  of  the  national  newspaper,  radio  and 
television  audiences. 

Up  until  now,  most  of  the  research  in  this  field  has  either  been 
confined  to  single  large  cities  or,  if  on  a  so-called  “national  basis”  for 
TV,  based  on  a  sample  so  small  as  to  be  infinitesimal. 

The  first  two  studies  released  this  week  already  show  that  TV’s 
blue  sky  audience  claims  cannot  be  substantiated  on  any  national 
basis.  In  Dallas,  for  instance,  where  89%  of  the  homes  are  reached 
by  newspapers  and  78%  of  the  homes  have  TV  sets,  the  sur\’ey 
shows  that  someone  reads  a  newspaper  on  any  weekday  in  84% 
of  the  homes  and  in  only  69%  does  someone  view  TV’  in  that 
time.  In  comparing  the  adult  audience,  TV  shows  up  even  worse. 

In  a  smaller  market  such  as  Victoria,  Texas,  84%  of  the  homes 
are  reached  by  newspapers  and  only  44%  have  'TV  sets. 

The  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  for  the  entire  newspaper  field  in  having  these  surveys  made. 
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LEGAL  ADVERTISING 

To  THE  Editor;  The  paragraph  on  page 
73  (July  28)  reports  the  decision  of  Judge 
Paul  Weber  on  the  legal  advertising  case 
in  which  the  Canton  Economist  and  Can¬ 
ton  Forum  were  parties.  The  report  is 
correct  as  far  as  it  went— but  it  perhaps 
did  not  go  far  enough. 

A  by-product  result  of  the  decision,  due 
to  another  issue  mentioned  in  the  same 
decree,  automatically  made  the  Economist 
eligible  for  legal  advertising,  although  it 
did  rule  out  the  Fonun. 

The  issue  in  the  case,  basically,  was 
whether  a  newspaper  of  “Independent” 
politics  is  counted  as  “opposite"  to  a 
newspaper  of  “Republican”  or  “Democratic” 
politics.  In  Ohio,  for  county  advertising  it 
is,  but  for  city  advertising  in  Canton  so 
far  it  is  not,  based  on  the  recent  decision 
here.  However,  another  statute  says  that 
where  there  are  not  two  newspapers  of 
“opposite”  politics,  but  if  there  are  two 
newspapers  in  the  English  language,  they 
must  both  receive  legal  advertising,  what¬ 
ever  their  politics. 

Morton  Frank, 

Canton  Economist, 

Canton,  Ohio 


A  PREITY  BARGAIN 

To  THE  Editor: 

We  have  gone  over  the  problem  of 
television  appearance  by  Denver  Post  staf¬ 
fers  several  times,  and  reached  the  con¬ 
clusion  two  or  three  years  ago  that  basical¬ 
ly  we  have  to  discourage  the  practice. 
We  have  not  had  any  reason  to  change 
this  outlook. 

A  newspaper  can  be  on  exceptionally 
friendly  bases  with  television  stations  with¬ 
out  placing  its  assets  at  their  disposal.  And 
when  a  publicly  known  newspaper  writer 
appears  on  a  'IV  show,  there  can  be  no 
mistake;  directly  or  indirectly,  that  per¬ 
son’s  and  his  newspaper’s  name  and  repu¬ 
tation  are  being  used  to  sell  television 
time. 

About  three  years  ago,  we  had  some 
eye-opening  proof  of  this.  One  of  our  best- 
known  women  editors  was  invited  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  a  TV  program,  with  pay,  and 
asked  permission  to  do  so.  It  was  granted. 

Naturally,  the  television  station  ex¬ 
pected  listings  of  the  program  on  our  TV'- 
Radio  page.  'Then  it  was  suggested  that 
we  should  carry  some  publicity  on  our 
“personality’s”  appearance  on  the  program. 

It  was  only  a  natural  step,  which  we 
fortunately  discovered  quickly,  to  an  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  effort  aimed  at  one  of  the 
Denver  Post’s  largest  advertisers,  based  on 
the  following  reasoning: 

“You  can  get  free  publicity  in  the  Post, 
have  the  advantage  of  employing  one  of 
its  widely  recognized  writers,  and  sell  the 
television  audience,  all  for  the  price  of  the 
TV  time  alone.” 

It  required  little  ponderous  reasoning 
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to  conclude  that  television  was  getting  a 
pretty  bargain  for  which  the  newspaper 
was  paying  in  more  than  one  way. 

Television  doesn’t  want  inexperienced  or 
unknown  newspaper  talent.  It  seeks  only 
the  men  and  women  whose  names  have 
become  publicly  recognized  through  years 
of  employment  by  the  paper.  Of  course, 
TV  is  happy  to  pay  peanuts  for  the  re¬ 
sults  of  experience  and  build-up  paid  for 
by  the  newspaper  at  a  cost  of  thonsands 
of  dollars. 

It  is  significant  that  television  rarely  lures 
such  talent  entirely  away  from  a  news¬ 
paper  by  offering  attractive  full-time  em¬ 
ployment  at  more  money  than  the  news¬ 
paper  pays.  Its  efforts  seem  mainly  to  capi¬ 
talize  on  a  newspaper  asset  at  a  fraction 
of  its  worth. 

It  was  decided,  therefore,  that  the  em¬ 
ploye  must  choose  between  the  job  he 
was  doing  for  the  Post  and  the  job  that 
television  offered  him. 

In  no  instance  has  television  assessed 
the  paper’s  talent  highly  enough  to  piiy 
the  salaries  that  would  require  it. 

Obviously,  all  the  compelling  reasons 
for  our  decision  are  compounded  in  the 
cases  where  employes  are  asked  to  appear 
on  TV  without  pay. 

Post  executives  appear  on  television  if 
in  their  opinion  there  is  resultant  benefit 
to  the  paper  or  to  a  worthy  movement  or 
cause.  Employes  may  request  permission 
to  appear  on  'TV  on  special  occasions,  and 
permission  is  based  upon  the  same  criteria 
as  those  governing  executives’  appearances. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  a  recent  news¬ 
paper-television  promotion  calling  for  a 
daily  program  from  the  Post’s  newsroom, 
regular  employes  of  the  paper  soon  found 
the  glamour  wearing  out.  Their  suggestions 
that  their  television  talents  were  worth  ad¬ 
ditional  pay  constituted  one  of  the  reasons 
for  cancellation  of  the  show  after  a  short 
time. 

All  of  which  adds  up  to  the  following 
answer  to  your  question  regarding  ap¬ 
pearance  of  our  Washington  staff  members 
on  TV:  We’re  against  it. 

Palmer  Hoyt 

Editor  and  publisher,  Denver  { Colo. )  Post 

•  •  • 

( This  letter  was  received  too  late  for 
inclusion  in  the  symposium  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  E&P,  Aug.  11,  page  9— ED. ) 


BYLINES 

To  the  Editor: 

Some  sensible  words  are  said  about  by¬ 
lines  in  Editorial  Workshop  (Aug.  11). 
However,  Mr.  Copperud’s  sentence,  “If  a 
byline  is  hanging  in  the  balance,  enough 
wordage  will  turn  the  trick,”  seems  incred¬ 
ible.  Does  he  mean  to  say  our  editors  are 
inept  and  ill-fitted  for  their  jobs?  Does  ho 
mean  they  can’t  spot  phoney  writing? 

Robert  N.  Cheetham 
Spokesman-Review,  Spokane,  Wash. 
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How  Eastman  Chemical  finds 

sales  prospects  it  didn’t  even  know  existed 


D>$cvss>ng  Tenife  pfosftcs  odverfisrng  p/ons  ore  to  right)  t  D.  C.  Guthrim,  advertising 
plastics.  S.  E.  Palmer,  vice  president  in  charge  of  pfosfic  sofes  W.  L.  Seorfes.  disfricf  soles 


You  ve  Kot  sales  problems?  W  hat  if  you  didn  t  even 
know  who  some  of  your  most  logical  prospects  were? 
Like  Eastman  Chemical  Products,  Inc. 

A  subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Eastman 
Chemical  makes  and  sells  Tenite  Acetate,  Tenite  Buty¬ 
rate  and  Tenite  Polyethylene  plastics.  The  Tenite  fam¬ 
ily  already  is  used  in  a  wide  variety  of  products  . . . 
housewares,  oil  pipe,  luggage  handles,  telephones  — to 
name  but  a  few. 

But  Ea.stman  Chemical  admits  it  still  does  not  know 
all  the  uses  for  Tenite.  Its  advertising  problem,  then, 
is  to  excite  the  interest  of  potential  customers  when 
neither  they  nor  Eastman  suspect  they  could  use  Tenite. 


intended  to  spur  a  manufacturer’s  thinking  toward 
using  Tenite  to  solve  his  own  particular  problems. 

Fifteen  years  is  a  long  time  for  any  one  adverti.ser 
to  use  one  medium  to  promote  one  product.  Pretty  solid 
evidence,  wouldn’t  you  say,  that  Eastman  is  getting 
results?  An  Eastman  executive  sums  it  up:  “The 
Times  reaches  prospects  we  didn’t  even  know  existed.” 

It  can  do  the  same  for  you  ...  as  it  does  for  literally 
thousands  of  other  advertisers.  That’s  why  experi¬ 
enced,  successful  advertisers  like  Eastman  Chemical 
have  made  The  New  York  Times  the  advertising  leader 
in  the  world’s  leading  market  for  .IT  years. 

0lje  jjork 


**Ati  the  Seu'tt  That*H  Fit  to  /Vfwf” 


And  to  solve  that  problem,  Eastman  has  for  15  years 
relied  heavily  on  consistent  advertising  in  the  weekday 
New  York  Times.  Each  ad  shows  a  specific  use  of  Tenite, 
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Press  Abides  by  Official  Ban 
On  China’s  Bid  to  Reporters 


President  Upholds  No-Visit  Policy; 
Red’s  Invitation  Requires  Passport 

President  Eisenhower’s  endorsement  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  travel  ban  this  week  held  the  doors  tightly  closed  to 
most  or  all  of  the  American  newspaper  men  invited  to  visit 
Communist  China. 

Before  the  sudden  invitation  ^  r.  • 

early  this  month,  the  Peiping  ^  Th«  Communist  Foreign 

government  had  for  nearly  Trav«l  Bureau  in  Hong  Kong 
eight  years  forbidden  visits  by  «ff>c*any  notified  invited  news- 
citizens  of  this  country.  Nearly 

all  of  the  newspapermen  on  the  pa*«POrts  Previously  it 

invited  list  had  previously  ap-  ^  "  unofficially  under- 

plied  for  visas.  They  were  told  ‘he  men  could  have 

to  pick  them  up  at  Hong  Kong  t^e  trip  without  pass- 

between  Aug.  20  and  30.  This 
time  limit  was  extended  to 

Sept.  20.  They  were  to  be  al-  UP,  AP,  NBC  and  Chicago 
lowed  a  month’s  tour,  now  un-  Daily  News  had  planned  to 
derstood  to  be  advanced  to  60  send  in  correspondents  before 


days. 

Western  Newsmen  There 


the  President’s  support  of  the 
State  Department’s  policy  was 


Meanwhile,  Reuters,  the  Brit-  revealed  by  Acting  Secretary  of 
ish  news  agency,  and  Reg  State  Herbert  Hoover  Jr.,  in 
Leonard,  correspondent  of  the  *  one-sentence  announcement, 
Melbourne  (Australia)  Herald,  reamng:  . 

are  sending  dispatches  to  U.  S.  „  ‘  Acting  Secretary  of 

newspapers  describing  condi-  State  today  stated  that  the 


tions  in  Red  China. 


President  has  authorized  the 


Known  not  to  be  sending  cor-  Department  to  make  clear  the 
respondents  were:  As.sociated  Presidents  full  concurrence  in 
Press,  United  Press,  Interna-  ‘^e  policy  statement  issued  by 
tional  News  Service,  New  York  Department  on  August  7, 
Timee,  New  York  Herald  Trib-  ‘956,  regarding  travel  to  Com¬ 
mie,  Chicago  Daily  News  For-  "'unist  China, 
eign  Service,  Christian  Science  Kingsbury  Smith,  general 
Monitor,  Titne-Life,  Columbia  manager  of  INS,  advised  h&P 
Broadcasting  System,  and  Na-  Franci.sco  that  “INS 

tional  Broadcasting  System.  ^^s  not  and  never  had  any  in- 
James  Wechsler,  editor  of  the  teo^on  of  defying  the  President 
Sew  York  Post,  said  he  was  ‘I’®  Secretary  of  State.’ 
trying  to  get  Seymour  Freidin,  Instructed  to  Go  In 

staff  writer,  in  on  an  affidavit  Frank  J.  Starzel,  AP  gen- 


trying  to  get  Seymour  Freidin,  Instructed  to  Go  In 

staff  writer,  in  on  an  affidavit  Frank  J.  Starzel,  AP  gen- 
of  identity.  Also  seeking  ap-  eral  manager,  who  had  in- 
proval  was  globe-traveling  Al-  structed  John  Roderick,  Chief 
bert  Dix,  publisher  of  the  of  the  Hong  Kong  Bureau,  to 
Martins  Ferry-Bellaire  (Ohio)  go,  with  certain  provisos,  coun- 
Times-Leader,  who  said  he  be-  termanded  these  instructions 
lieved  he  had  a  “iSO-oO”  chance,  after  learning  the  President’s 


The  State  Department  state¬ 
ment  of  Aug.  7  gave  as  the  rea- 


position. 

“We  were 


not  concerneil 


son  for  its  ban  on  travel  by  about  the  legal  aspects,  because 
U.S.  citizens  in  China  the  Pei-  we  were  convinced  that  the 
ping  regime’s  delay  in  freeing  visit  could  have  been  made 
Americans  held  as  hostages,  without  violation  of  any  U.S. 
contrary  to  a  previous  pledge  laws,’’  .Mr.  Starzel  explained, 
at  Geneva  to  release  them  (There  are  statutes  covering 
quickly.  passport  violations  and  mone- 
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tary  transactions  with  foreign 
countries  which  might  apply.) 

“We  were  necessarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  possibility  of 
adverse  reaction  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  which  might  have 
interpreted  our  action  as  flaunt¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  government  and  jeopardiz¬ 
ing  the  .safety  of  hostages  held 
in  China.  This  could  become  a 
highly  emotional  issue  in  which 
basic  principles  would  be  over¬ 
looked.” 

Might  Lose  Credentials 

Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  UP 
president,  cabled  Robert  Miller, 
correspondent  in  Hong  Kong,  to 
decline  the  invitation  “at  the 
risk  of  losing  your  credentials 
as  an  American  citizen  working 
abroad.” 

Mr.  Bartholomew  stated  his 
belief  that  “the  American  pub¬ 
lic  should  be  given  access  to  the 
reports  of  American  newsmen 
in  Red  China,”  and  added: 

“It  was  our  feeling  that  the 
plight  of  the  American  prison¬ 
ers  of  Peiping  was  a  separate 
matter  which  should  not  be 
linked  with  the  opportunity  of 
independent  reporters  to  re¬ 
port.” 

Herbert  Brucker,  editor  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
and  chairman  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Committee  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  declared  he  had 
“no  inclination  to  argue  with 
the  President.”  Previously  he 
had  charged  that  the  State  De¬ 
partment  was  “erecting  an  Iron 
Curtain  of  our  own.” 

Laws  Involved 

For  the  AP,  Mr.  Starzel  fur¬ 
ther  explained  he  had  cabled 
Mr.  Roderick  Aug.  13,  granting 
him  permission  to  go  providing 
Peiping  would  accept  him  with¬ 
out  a  passport.  The  passport 
requirement  was  made  known 
Aug.  23. 

“It  was  not  only  a  que.stion 
of  U.S.  laws,  but  it  was  also 
a  test  of  the  good  faith  of  Red 
CThina,”  he  explained.  “If  all 
they  wanted  was  to  put  their 
stamps  on  a  U.S.  passport,  I 


was  not  interested  in  being  a 
party  to  it.” 

•Mr.  Starzel  consulted  with 
.\P  lawyers.  I^aws  involved  are: 
(1)  missuse  of  a  passport,  which 
calls  for  $2:000  fine  and  five 
years  in  prison;  (2)  Trading 
with  the  Enemy  .Act,  w’hich 
prohibits  using  U.S.  currency 
in  certain  unrecognized  coun¬ 
tries,  and  carries  a  fine  of  $10,- 
000  for  each  transaction  and 
10  years  in  prison;  an  anti¬ 
negotiating  law,  which  prohibits 
a  private  citizen  from  under¬ 
taking  negotiations  with  a  for¬ 
eign  government;  and  an  act 
which  calls  for  fine  and  im¬ 
prisonment  for  those  found 
guilty  of  making  false  state¬ 
ments  to  obtain  a  passport. 

In  his  cable  to  Mr.  Roderick, 
Mr.  Starzel  instructed  him  to 
deposit  his  passport  with  a 
bank  which  would  subsequently 
be  in  a  position  to  give  umjuali- 
fied  evidence  that  he  didn’t  have 
his  passport  while  he  was  in 
China.  He  was  not  to  use 
American  currency.  He  was  to 
refrain  from  expressing  any 
opinion  on  U.  S.  policy. 

U.  S.  Keystone 

Previously,  Mr.  Starzel  had 
protested  the  ban  in  a  letter  to 
Secretary  of  State  Dulles.  Tbe 
burden  of  his  argument  was 
that  failure  of  U.S.  newsmen 
to  accept  the  invitation  would 
be  interpreted  as  meaning  that 
agents  of  a  free  press  were  in 
reality  subject  to  government 
control  and  that  the  prohibition 
would  impair  to  a  degree  tbe 
usefulness  of  the  U.S.  press. 
Keystone  of  U.S.  press  accept¬ 
ance  is  the  generally  held  con¬ 
fidence  that  it  is  beyond  domin¬ 
ation  of  any  Government,  in¬ 
cluding  its  own,  the  AP  chief 
maintained. 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Times, 
advised  those  members  of  the 
staff  invited  not  to  accept  “in 
view  of  the  Government’s  posi¬ 
tion.”  Editorially,  the  Times 
stated : 

“The  people  of  this  country 
are  entitled  to  as  much  truth 
about  the  world  as  they  can  get. 
It  is  the  business  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  news  agencies  and  broad¬ 
casters  to  bring  it  to  them. 
There  is  a  serious  constitutional 
question  involved  as  to  whether 
the  State  Department  has  the 
right  to  deny  the  public  the 
(Continued  on  page  70) 


Coasting 

with  GOP 


High  speed  facsimile  transmitter  was  used  to  transmit  the  New 
York  Times  to  San  Francisco  during  the  Republican  Convention  at 
rate  of  one  page  in  two  minutes.  Transmissions  were  made  over 
a  portion  of  the  video  circuit.  Paul  Grafstein,  supervisor  of  mechani¬ 
cal  engineering,  Times  Facsimile  Corporation,  watches  run. 


KEY  MAN — Sydney  Kossen,  who  turned  political  writer  after  10  years 
as  assistant  city  editor,  pounds  the  typewriter  keys  in  San  Francisco 
News  convention  headquarters. 
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HUDDLE — Scripps-Howard  group 
at  Mark  Hopkins  Hotel  includes: 
R.  H.  Shackford,  at  typewriter; 
Walker  Stone,  editor-in-chief; 
Jack  R.  Howard,  president  of 
S  -  H  Newspapers;  Inez  Robb. 
United  Features  columnist;  and 
H.  M.  Talburt,  cartoonist. 


OVERALL  PICTURE  — Behind  the 
scenes  at  Cow  Palace,  Cliff  Mc¬ 
Dowell  inspects  darkroom  facili¬ 
ties.  He  is  Pacific  Division  man¬ 
ager,  United  Press  Newspictures. 


PRETTY  PAGES — United  Press  Newspictures  employed  gals  to  check 
on  walkie-talkie  operation  in  Cow  Palace.  These  four  are  (left  to  right) 
Pat  Steppe,  Carol  McDowell,  Margie  Scholz  and  Marey  Mehan. 
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DOT  AND  DASH — Jack  Anglut  dots  i't  and  crosses  t's  on  note  pad 
while  Jane  Conant  dashes  off  a  story  from  the  convention  hall  to 
the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin.  Teleprinter  is  at  her  elbow. 


HUNT  AND  PECK — After  hunting  facts  for  story  from  Republicans, 
Bennett  Wolfe  of  AP's  Washington  corps  pocks  out  a  story  on  his 
typewriter. 
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CONCENTRATION  —  Gardner 
Bridge  works  on  a  sidebar  piece 
for  AP.  He's  from  the  Washing¬ 
ton  staff. 


LET  IT  HAPPEN  I — Lineup  of  Big 
Bertha  cameras  is  ready  to  cap¬ 
ture  scenes  of  action  at  Repub¬ 
lican  National  Convention  in  San 
Francisco.  Standing  beside  their 
equipment  are  DIno  Airale  and 
Harry  Leder,  both  of  UP. 


Republican  Plank 


Free  Flow  of  News 
Handmaiden  of  Peace 


By  (lamphell  Watson 


press  hospitality  center  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  Radio  Corporation 
of  America  and  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  in  a 
trailer  camp.  For  the  Republi¬ 
can  Convention,  an  RCA-NBC 
Hospitality  Center  was  set  up 
on  the  two  top  floors  of  the 
building  at  1190  Sacramento 
Street. 


San  Francisco 


Keyed  to  former  President 
Herbert  Hoover’s  erudite  decla¬ 
ration  for  the  principles  of  free¬ 
dom,  the  Republican  Party’s 
platform  brackets  the  free  flow 
of  information  with  “the  pur¬ 
suit  of  a  just  peace  and  the 
defense  of  human  liberty  and 
national  independence.” 

Unlike  the  Democratic  plat¬ 
form  which  contained  a  specific 
condemnation  of  secrecy  in  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  Republicans’  cam¬ 
paign  document  says  nothing 
directly  on  that  particular  do¬ 
mestic  subject  of  interest  to 
the  press. 

A  paragraph  in  the  plank  on 
human  freedom  and  peace 
stated : 

“We  will  overlook  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  that,  with  prudence,  can 
be  taken  to  bring  about  a  pro¬ 
gressive  elimination  of  the  bar¬ 
riers  that  interfere  with  the 
free  flow  of  news,  information 
and  ideas,  and  the  exchange  of 
persons  between  the  free  peo¬ 
ples  and  the  captive  peoples  of 
the  world.” 


Mr.  Hoover  suggested  that 
the  convention  should  make  a 
resounding  declaration  of  prin¬ 
ciples  of  American  life. 

“In  the  whole  world  of  ideas 
the  most  beneficient  and  dy¬ 
namic  force  since  the  dawn  of 
history  has  been  man’s  quest 
and  vigil  for  freedom,”  said 
the  ex-President  in  his  third 
“convention  farewell”  appear¬ 
ance. 


No  Mention  of  Secrecy 
David  Jones,  aide  to  Senator 
Prescott  Bush,  the  platform 
committee  chairman,  said  there 
had  been  no  great  discussion  on 
secrecy  of  information  at  the 
committee  session.  It  was  the 
committee’s  feeling  that  the 
subject  was  covered  in  a  brief 
reference  to  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  governmental  integrity. 

The  committee  was  striving 
for  brevity  at  that  time,  Mr. 
Jones  explained. 

Mr.  Jones  was  described  by 
Republican  headquarters  as  the 
man  who  virtually  wrote  the 
platform  for  Bush. 


Reaction  to  a  poll  of  voter 
opinion  on  Vicepresident  Nixon, 
sponsored  and  paid  for  by  the 
Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union 

Leader  and  New  Hampshire 
Sunday  News,  was  described  a.s 
“terrific”  by  U.  S.  Sen.  Styles 
Bridges. 

The  senior  senator  from  New 
Hampshire  announced  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  poll  on  Saturday — 
in  answer  to  a  poll  which 
Harold  Stassen  claimed  as 
showing  voters  in  favor  of  Gov. 
Christian  Herter  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  for  Vicepresident. 

The  newspaper  poll  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  corps  of  ex-FBI 
agents  in  all  48  states  by 
Robert  Maheu  and  Associates, 
Inc.,  of  Washington.  It  showed 
that  54.3%  of  all  voters  inter¬ 
viewed  favor  an  Eisenhower- 
Nixon  ticket  as  against  25.7% 
for  Eisenhower-Herter. 

The  New  Hampshire  news¬ 
papers’  publisher  is  William 
Loeb. 


GOParagraphs 


The  San  Francisco  Call-Bul¬ 
letin  gave  up  one  of  its  coveted 
seats  in  the  press  gallery  for  a 
teleprinter. 


the  Republican  sessions,  the 
Scripps  trustee  was  assigned 
primarily  to  leg  work  at  the 
COW  Palace. 


More  than  half  the  seats  as¬ 
signed  the  press  were  empty 
at  Monday’s  sessions. 


The  Kansas  delegation  and  a 
sparkling  section  of  the  press 
corps  were  hosted  at  a  recep¬ 
tion  given  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Wichita  (Kas.) 
Eagle.  Marcellus  M.  Murdock, 
veteran  publisher,  flew  West  in 
his  own  plane  and  headed  the 
receiving  line. 


Each  of  the  three  wire  serv¬ 
ices  had  20  seats  in  the  press 
gallery  banked  beside  the 
speakers’  platform. 


Newspapers  and  press  asso¬ 
ciations  alone  required  1,200 
telephone  installations  at  the 
COW  Palace.  Fifty  phones  were 
in  just  one  of  the  banks  out¬ 
side  press  rooms  at  tbe  head¬ 
quarters  hotel. 

Television’s  expansion  was 
evidenced  by  40  channels.  Only 
four  were  used  to  telecast  the 
1951  Japanese  Peace  Treaty 
Conference  here. 


The  Oakland  Tribune  was 
among  the  few  Coast  news¬ 
papers  to  publish  the  text  of 
the  Democratic  party  platform. 
U.S.  Senator  William  F.  Know- 
land,  minority  Senate  whip  and 
a  son  of  the  the  Tribune  pub¬ 
lisher,  was  temporary  chairman 
of  the  Republican  convention. 


The  California  corps  of  politi¬ 
cal  writers  missed  the  recep¬ 
tion  tendered  the  press  arrivals 
from  Chicago  when  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  delegation  went  into 
overtime  sessions. 


«  «  « 


Press  badges  were  of  metal, 
with  a  GOP  medal  hanging  by 
ribbons  from  the  special  pin. 
Dailies  drew  white  ribbons, 
weeklies  blue,  and  the  pho¬ 
tographers  drew  red,  white  and 
blue. 


ON  SIDELINES  while  hit  ton 
batks  in  GOP  limelight  tits 
Joseph  R.  Knowland  Sr.,  publisher 
of  the  Oakland  Tribune,  listening 
to  address  by  the  temporary 
chairman,  U.S.  Senator  William  F. 

Knowland. 


E.  W.  “Ted”  Scripps,  attend¬ 
ing  his  first  national  political 
convention,  became  spokesman 
for  the  San  Francisco  News  at 
Chicago  when  Mary  Ellen 
Leary,  associate  editor,  lost  her 
voice  during  the  Democrats’ 
convention.  Returning  here  for 


Hungry,  thirsty,  footsore 
newspapermen  covering  the 
Democrats  in  Chicago  consumed 
more  than  6,000  hot  meals,  3,000 
sandwiches,  300  gallons  of  hot 
coffee,  and  hundreds  of  cases 
of  soft  drink  and  beer  at  a 


Packed  press  sections  gathered 
Wednesday  afternoon.  The  turn¬ 
out  in  the  stands  flanking  the 
rostrum  included  Roy  Howard, 
wearing  the  customary  bow  tie, 
and  a  coatless  Bill  Hearst. 
Ninety  percent  of  this  contin¬ 
gent  stood  on  chairs  or  tables 
to  see  the  floor  tumult  when 
Eisenhower  was  nominated. 

President  Eisenhower’s  con¬ 
ference  Wednesday  when  he  an¬ 
nounced  Harold  Stassen’s  with¬ 
drawal  of  opposition  to  Vice 
President  Nixon’s  renomination 
was  the  first  time  in  radio-TV 
history  that  “live”  TV  camera 
coverage  of  the  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive’s  news  parleys  was  per¬ 
mitted. 


A  Republican  convention  that 
patently  evidenced  a  lack  of 
news  depth  developed  breadth 
and  stature  Tuesday  with  the 
arrival  of  President  Eisen¬ 
hower. 

Two  hours  after  the  Colum¬ 
bine  touched  down  at  San 
Francisco  Airport,  Press  Secre¬ 
tary  Jim  Hagerty  opened  a 
press  conference  in  the  tempor¬ 
ary  White  House  Press  Room — 
the  Italian  Room  of  the  St. 
Francis  Hotel. 

Mr.  Hagerty  announced  the 
appointments  for  the  following 
day,  set  the  hours  for  two  news 
conferences,  and  pointed  out  it 
was  then  midnight  by  the  east¬ 
ern  time  schedule  on  which  the 
President  had  that  day  em¬ 
barked.  Hence  there  would  be 
no  Presidential  conference  that 
night. 

Some  questions  drew  re¬ 
peated  “I  just  don’t  know”  re¬ 
plies.  These  came  with  smiles, 
with  laughs  and  with  frowns. 
It  had  been  a  long,  long  day 
for  Jim  Hagerty  and  everyone. 


Fortunes  of  newsmen  and 
lensmen  alike  spun  on  the 
wheel  of  fortune  as  the  conven¬ 
tion  tempo  quickened.  The  ac¬ 
celeration  caused  Frederick  A. 
Storm,  a  White  House  corres¬ 
pondent  in  FDR  days,  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  he  felt  no  desire  to 
return  to  the  elite  corps.  He’s 
now  with  the  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin. 


Floyd  Sparks,  publisher  ol 
the  Hayward  (Calif.)  Review, 
appeared  before  the  conventior 
as  a  member  of  the  La  Golo- 
rinda  Chorus. 
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■pv  -TV  T-1  •  1  together  unfit  for  modern  news-  Counsel  for  John  S.  Bottomly 

P  lTlflTir*f^ri  paper  operation.  Most  are  near-  who  advanced  money  to  the 

X  VXO 1,  X  XXACXiiV/V^VX^  jy  jQQ  years  old  and  none  built  company  which  enabled  it  to 

in  this  century.  Its  presses  are  resume  publication  following 
\  rroiTX  from  30  to  50  years  old  and  the  one  day  suspension  July  T, 

IXCclvly  LO  l\OH  obsolete.  This  also  is  true  of  said  the  plan  of  reorganization 

J  O  much  of  the  other  mechanical  is  unrealistic. 

T>  4.  •  xL-  1  equipment.  During  three  weeks  in  July, 

Boston  of  the  Post  comics  this  week.  ..jbe  Post  already  has  bought  he  said,  he  had  access  to  many 
Three  trustees,  experts  in  the  Advertising  salesmen  were  modern  presses  operating  figures  of  the  Post 

field  of  corporate  finance  and  soliciting  ms  for  the  revived  press  equipment  having  a  Publishing  Co.  and  that  on  a 
reorganization,  were  putting  the  paper  on  Wednesday,  even  be-  capacity  many  times  that  of  the  realistic  basis  the  paper  showed 
Boston  Post  back  into  business  fore  the  printers  and  pressmen  press  equipment  now  in  use.  losses  of  about  $40,000  a  week. 

Thursday,  with  the  help  of  acted  on  a  proposal  from  the  This  press  equipment  (from  the  Counsel  for  two  creditors,  one 

J500,000  fresh  money  from  un-  trustees  for  a  return  to  work,  jVew  York  News)  has  been  de-  holding  a  $150,000  mortgage 

identified  sources.  without  immediate  payment  of  fivered  to  the  Post  and  is  ready  loan  secured  by  the  Post’s  near- 

A  staff  beaming  with  opti-  wages  that  were  due.  The  for  installation  in  the  Post’s  by  High  Street  Property,  site 

mism  was  grinding  out  copy  editorial  staff  and  other  em-  planned  new  building.”  of  a  proposed  new  plant,’  and 

for  a  Friday  morning  edition,  Pmyes  resumed  their  jobs  “New  capital  is  necessary,”  the  other  a  third  mortgage  for 


Boston  of  the  Post  comics  this  week. 


which  would  be  the  first  since  Thursday. 


that  of  Aug.  15  when  the 
staunch  Democratic  newspaper 
suspended  on  a  headline  made 


Balance  Sheet  Bared 
Filed  with  a  petition  for  re- 


the  petition  continued,  “and  can  $300,000  on  the  same  property, 
only  be  obtained  by  a  new  setup  claimed  the  rights  of  secured 
of  present  stick  interests.”  creditors  would  be  subordinated 
In  the  petition,  the  Post  also  under  the  plan. 


by  Harry  Truman  in  Chicago:  o*'?uuization  was  the  Post  Pub-  said:  “The  indebtedness,  liqui-  The  City  of  Boston  objected 
“Adlai  Can’t  Win.”  lishing  (Company’s  unaudited  dated  as  to  the  amount  and  not  on  grounds  that  the  Post  owes 

The  trustees  made  it  clear  balance  sheet  as  of  May  31  contingent  on  its  liability,  is  in  excess  of  $300,000  in  back 

that  John  Fox,  the  publisher  of  showing  accumulated  losses  over  $2,200,000.  The  company  real  estate  taxes  and  trustees 

the  Post  these  last  four  hectic  newspaper  operations,  at  cannot  be  reorganized  with  rea-  certificates  would  take  priority 

years,  was  out  of  the  picture  as  J'  1^6,  of  $882,193.  The  annable  prospect  of  success  in  over  all  other  obligations, 

far  as  running  the  paper  is  con-  months  of  1956  the  continued  operation  of  its  jn  other  developments,  the 

cemed.  They  retained  Me-  $440,548.  Total  business  merely  by  an  arrange-  Post’s  publisher,  John  Fox,  was 

Henry  Browne  as  general  man-  consisted  ment  with  its  unsecured  credl-  named  in  119  complaints  sought 

ager  responsible  only  to  them,  chiefly  of  $3,589,000  in  land,  tors.”  hy  emploves  for  failure  to  pay 

He  had  been  given  a  leave  of  equipment.  p,an  Approved  wages.  The  complaints  allege 

absence  by  Mr.  Fox  just  before  The  court  appointed  these  The  trustees  went  into  court  that  Fox  failed  to  pay  the  full 
the  recent  suspension.  three  lawyers  as  trustees:  Jo-  Wednesday  to  obtain  approval  wages  due  on  the  day  of  their 

The  trustees  also  advised  the  Healey,  professor  of  ^  pj^,,  issue  certificates  “discharge.” 

rtaff  that  the  Post  would  con-  corpor^ion  law  at  Boston  Col-  $.500,000.  They  said  they 
tinue  faithful  to  the  Democratic  ®^®*’  Thomas  W.  Lawless,  spe-  ajj.ea<jy  )^ad  a  commitment  for 

tradition  which  gave  it  its  ‘"SKles^V^rrtlett  dependent  upon  the  father.  Dear  Father 

greatest  glory  in  past  years.  “  V® success  in  getting  employes  ’  ^ 

There  were  reports  that  four  ®  former  United  States  at-  ^ack  to  work.  Cincinnati 

prospective  buyers  were  nego-  tomey.  Shortly  after  court  approval  While  Bill  Russell,  Times- 

tiating  for  the  property.  The  trustees  were  authorized  had  been  given,  over  objections  Star  head  cameraman,  was 

The  immediate  problem  was  to  operate  the  business  and  to  of  the  government  which  holds  flashing  bulbs  at  the  Demo¬ 
te  win  back  the  Post’s  250,000  manage  the  property.  They  a  tax  lien  and  several  other  cratic  convention,  his  wife, 
readers,  many  of  whom  were  were  directed  to  file  by  Oct.  15  parties,  several  unions  met  and  Ethel,  delivered  a  7-pound,  10- 
being  lured  to  other  Boston  *  detailed  list  of  creditors.  their  members  agreed  to  accept  ounce  daughter  at  Good  Sa- 
dailies  in  a  promotional  bar-  The  petition  stated  that  “the  the  trustees’  term  for  return  to  maritan  Hospital  here.  Bill  flew 
rage.  Many  of  the  Post’s  syn-  company  is  unable  to  pay  its  work.  These  included  the  guilds-  home  for  a  brief  look  at  the 
dicated  features  had  been  taken  debts.”  The  petition  stated:  men  in  editorial  and  commercial  baby  and  then  left  for  San 
over  by  rival  papers.  The  Her-  “The  Post  presently  is  housed  departments,  truckers,  mailers,  Francisco  to  cover  the  Repub- 
«ld  began  running  nearly  all  in  antiquated  buildings  and  al-  and  engravers.  lican  convention. 
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A  TOUGH  COURSE 

Parrish,  Chicago  Tribune 


THAT  GOLDEN  GATE 

Jenkins,  Journal-American 


CALIFORNIA,  HERE  WE  COME 

Yoes,  San  Diego  Union 


Large  Store  Brought 
Into  ITU  ‘Conspiracy’ 


charges  the  News  “double  plaint.  The  law  provides  for 


billed”  on  “cooperative  adver¬ 
tising,”  which  is  advertising 
placed  in  the  newspaper  by  lo¬ 
cal  merchants  but  for  which 
the  manufacturer  or  national 


treble  damages,  thus  making 
the  amount  sought  11,083,000. 

The  Herald  further  states 
that  lost  revenues  in  195o 
amounted  to  $119,000  and  that 


Pasco,  Wash. 
Glenn  C.  Lee,  publisher  of  the 
Tri-City  Herald,  has  expanded 
his  lawsuit  against  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Basin  News  to  include  a 


According  to  the  complaint, 
the  agreement  provided  that 
“all  advertisements  placed  in 
the  News  by  Anderson  Co.,  ex¬ 
cept  for  advertisements  aimed 


supplier  pays  a  portion  of  the  the  paper  will  continue  to  suffer 


advertising  cost. 

‘Double  Billing’ 

In  describing  this,  the  com¬ 
plaint  states: 

“Two  bills  or  invoices  are 


losses  in  the  amount  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $100,000  per  year. 

The  exact  amount  will  be 
computed  at  the  time  of  trial. 

The  ITU  has  financed  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Basin  News  since  No- 


large  advertiser  as  defendant  at  special  events  or  days  which  ^  merchants  lumbia  Bai 

in  the  alleged  conspiracy  to  put  would  have  occurred  by  the  advertisement,  one  vember  of  1950.  The  ITU  also 

the  Herald  out  of  business.  time  the  Shopper  was  published  merchant’s  local  owns  the  plant  and  equipment 

An  amended  complaint  filed  would  be  automatically  run  in  gQj,tract  rate  and  the  other  bill  located  in  Pasco.  This  has  been 

by  Scott  Publishing  Co.  (Her-  the  Shopper  without  additional  ^  substantially  higher  rate  arranged  through  two  separate 

aid)  named  Allied  Stores  Cor-  cost  to  Anderson  Co.”  which  is  the  local  open  rate  or  corporations;  Howard  Parish 

poration,  C.  C.  Anderson  Stores  The  complaint  continues:  ..  national  rate  as  the  mer-  and  Associates  and  Unitypo, 

Company  and  M.  G.  Swain  “Anderson  Co.  was  and  is  a  chant  may  Uuest.  Inc. 

(manager  of  the  Anderson  heavy  user  of  newspaper  ad-  merchant  submits  the  • 

store)  as  parties  to  the  Inter-  vertising  space  and  makes  sub-  ^jjj  ^  manufacturer.  Medical  Academy 

national  Typographical  Union’s  stantial  use  of  the  News  and  ^ 

scheme  against  the  Herald. 


national  Typographical  Union’s  use  ...e  uuu  distributor  and/or  supplier  as  xAa 

Shopper,  and  Swam  has  active-  .-Hpne-e  of  his  eost  and  is  rP-  Arouse  Interest 


,  ,  .  ,  .  .  evidence  of  his  cost  and  is  re- 

Mr.  Lee  has  charged,  in  a  ly  and  aggressively  promoted  jmbursed  on  that  basis,  some- 
$1,000,000  claim  for  damages,  the  use  of  the  Shopper  among  . 

.  ..  .  other  merchants  in  Richland  centages,  but  most  often  at  50 

although  concealing  from  them 


that  the  ITU,  through  its  sub¬ 
sidiary  Unitypo,  Inc.,  has  fi¬ 
nanced  the  Columbia  Basin 
News,  underwriting  its  losses, 
since  the  union  printers  walked 
off  the  Herald  in  November 
1950. 

The  big  store  was  brought 
into  the  action  on  Mr.  Lee’s  as- 


the  fact  of  his  free  advertising 
space  in  the  Shopper  and  his 
unreasonably  low  rate  in  the 
News. 

“The  heavy  and  consistent 
use  of  the  News  and  Shopper 
by  Anderson  Co.,  being  a  pres- 


sertion  that  its  exclusive  use  of  tige  and  large  volume  adver- 
the  Unitypo  paper,  at  a  below-  tiser,  has  attracted  to  the 


per  cent  of  such  cost. 

“The  double  billing  by  the 
Unitypo  paper  is  contrary  to 
accepted  and  customary  com¬ 
petitive  practices  in  the  news¬ 
paper  indu.stry  in  the  state  of 
Washington  and  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States,  and  is  con¬ 
trary  to  law 


cost  advertising  rate,  is  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  Herald. 

The  amended  complaint  also 
charged  that  the  News  prac¬ 
ticed  “double  billing”  on  co¬ 
operative  advertising  funds 


Cincinnati 
Interest  of  the  .American 
Medical  Association  has  been 
aroused  by  a  recent  newspaper 
advertising  campaign  of  the 
Cincinnati  Academy  of  Medi¬ 
cine  to  show  what  the  institu¬ 
tion  means  to  the  average  citi¬ 
zen. 

Dr.  J.  Robert  Hudson,  of  the 
Academy’s  Public  Relations 
Committee,  was  invited  to  des¬ 
cribe  before  an  AM  A  public 
relations  institute  at  Chicago, 


,,  ...  ,  By  double  billing  and  caus 

Shopper  other  advertisers  fur-  fL,„  „nHr.nol  cnnTiiioi- 

ther  depriving  (the  Herald)  of  „,f„ufactnrer  to  pay  most  or  n™,^!!'” 'X'm 'httorv  °I*t 
advert, smg  revenues.  ^  Lnstted  of  f  SeS'  oT^ads 

per,  the  News  was  able  to  at-  ^ 

The  complaint  charges  that  tract  substantial  amounts  of  inches,  in  the  three  local  papers, 
the  unreasonably  low  rate  in  advertising  from  local  mer-  and  the  Sunday 


Increased  Profits 

substantial  amounts 

supplied  by  the  product  Unitypo  paper  and  the  free  chants  and  thus  deprived  the  nvpr  a^fbui^m^th 

facturer  to  local  outlets.  The  gpaeg  jn  the  Shopper  provided  Herald  of  revenue  which  it  ^  -  JL. 

complaint  alleged;  The  doub'e  Anderson  Co.  with  an  adver-  might  have  expected  in  the 
billing  by  the  Unitypo  paper  is  tising  medium  at  unusually  low  normal  course  of  business,  ac 
contrary  to  accepted  and  cus-  ggst  ^nd  has  re.sulted  in  in¬ 
tomary  competitive  practices  in  creased  net  profits  for  C.  C. 


the  newspaper  industry,  and  is  Anderson  Co 
contrary  to  Jaw.”  Swain,  it  is  alleged,  has 

Federal  Judge  John  C.  Bow-  benefited  inasmuch  as  he  is 
en,  Seattle,  allowed  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  complaint  in  a 


cording  to  the  complaint. 
Unusual  Credit  Terms 


period.  The  copy  tied  in  with 
the  Academy  centenary  and 
exposition  next  February- 
March. 

Edward  Willenborg,  Academy 


ruling  this  week.  This  action  by 
the  plaintiff  followed  a  series 
of  depositions  taken  from  local 
merchants. 

Low  Advertising  Rate 
The  complaint  alleges  that 


compensated  at  a  salary  plus 
a  percentage  of  sales  and  also 
a  percentage  of  the  net  profits. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  fur¬ 
ther  charged  the  managing 
agents,  officers  and  directors 
of  Anderson  Co.,  and  Allied 
Stores  have  known  of  the  un- 


of  which  provided  the  adver¬ 
tisers  with  advertising  space 
below  cost. 

2.  The  granting  of  unusual 


from  April,  1950  until  about  reasonably  low  advertising  rate 
July  1954,  C.  C.  Anderson  ad-  obtained  by  Swain  in  the  News 
vertised  in  the  Unitypo  paper  and  of  the  free  space  obtained 
for  60  cents  an  inch,  which  is  by  Swain  in  the  Shopper  and 


the  rate  it  had  formerly  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Richland  Vil¬ 
lager,  a  non-profit,  non-taxpay¬ 
ing  weekly  paper  formerly  pub¬ 
lished  in  Richland. 

The  rate  was  raised  to  65 


also  know  that  Swain  and  An¬ 
derson  Co.  received  a  discrim¬ 
inatory  rate  in  the  News. 


and  other  devices  to  certain  ad 
vertisers  in  the  News. 

3.  Continuously,  since  1949 
and  up  to  the  present  time,  con¬ 
ducting  their  operation  at  a 

BecausT^of'thrfacUit  sold  advertising  be-  New  York  Yankees, 

advertising  below  cost  to  entice  .f * 

_  _  vv,  advertisers  into  the  News,  the  order  to  divert  adver-  Q,lo|.  Discounts 

cents  in  July,  1954  and  then  to  newspaper  has  been  operating  customers  from  the 

at  a  loss  since  it  started  publi-  ' 

cation  and  Unitypo,  Inc.,  de¬ 
fense  weapon  of  the  ITU,  has 
been  lending  an  average  of 
$10,000  each  month  to  make  up 


Other  business  practices  cited  executive  secretary,  said  the 
as  causing  furtherance  of  the  dignified  copy  prepared  by  its 
combination,  conspiracy  and  staff  and  censored  by  doctors 
threats  against  the  Herald  are:  resulted  from  a  survey  among 
1.  The  granting  of  long  and  members  and  patients, 
liberal  credit  terms,  the  effect 


In  Oil  Venture 

Denver,  Colo. 
Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Denver  Post,  has 


and  special  discounts  and  also  chipped  in  $5,000  toward  the 
rebates  by  credit  memorandums  formation  of  a  million-dollar 

syndicate  to  explore  for  oil  and 
minerals.  Major  participant  in 
the  project,  filed  under  the 
name  of  Maxim  Exploration 
Co.,  is  Del  Webb,  owner  of  the 


69  cents  the  first  of  this  year, 
In  addition,  the  complaint 
continues,  C.  C.  Anderson  had 
an  agreement  to  advertise  in 
the  News  and  Shopper  for  five 


years  free  of  charge.  The  Shop-  for  operating  losses, 
per  is  a  weekly  throw-away.  The  amended  complaint  also 


Nine  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
papers  are  offering  discounts 
Loss  of  Revenues  from  10%  to  25%  on  full  color 

The  Herald  contends  that  by  and  black  and  white  ROP  when 
such  practices  the  ITU  has  used  52  times  a  year.  IruHanOr 
caused  it  to  lose  $361,000  in  polis  (Ind.)  Times  is  also  of- 
revenues  for  the  three  years  fering  discounts  for  13,  26,  39 
preceding  the  filing  of  the  com-  ROP  color  insertions  a  year. 
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Texas  Study  Shows 
Papers  Top  Radio,  TV 


SATURATION  BY  NEWSPAPERS.  RADIO.  TV 

NEWSPAPERS 

Homes  reached  by  a  daily  . 

Non-newspaper  homes  . 

Base-all  interviews  (all  homes)  ... 

RADIO 

Homes  with  radio  in  workinq  order 


Galveston,  Tex. 

Texas  Daily  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  got  their  first  look  this 
week  at  a  $75,000  marketing  re¬ 
search  study  showing  newspa¬ 
pers  hold  a  dominant  advantage 
to  advertisers  over  either  radio 
or  television. 

The  36th  summer  session  of 
the  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  here  Aug.  20-21  was 
the  occasion  for  unveiling  the 
results  of  the  study  being  made 
in  19  large,  small  and  medium 
size  daily  newspaper  markets 
by  Belden  Associates  of  Dallas. 
It  is  the  first  study  ever  made 
in  the  state  to  compare  audience 
penetration  by  the  three  leading 
advertising  media. 

Publishers  from  77  Texas  and 
Louisiana  newspapers  attended 
the  convention. 

First  2  Markets 

Joe  Belden,  head  of  the  re¬ 
search  firm,  distributed  copies 
of  reports  for  Dallas  and  Vic¬ 
toria,  the  first  two  markets  to 
be  completed.  He  said  the  re- 
^  mainder  of  the  reports  would 
be  distributed  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

In  Dallas,  which  Mr.  Belden 
said  produced  results  virtually 
the  same  as  a  Houston  report 
in  the  works  will  show,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  homes  reached  by 
newspapers  and  with  radios  in 
working  order  was  the  same,  89. 

Working-order  television  sets 
were  in  only  78%  of  the  homes, 
the  report  showed. 

The  report  delved  into  reader- 
ship,  listening  and  viewing.  It 
showed  that  in  83%  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  homes,  one  or  more  adults 
read  a  newspaper  daily,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  daily  radio  listening 
by  adults  of  62%  and  adult  TV 
,  viewing  of  67%.  In  Victoria 
newspaper  reading  was  84%. 
i  Children  accounted  for  37% 


AGE  OF  READERS 
OF  NEWSPAPERS 
(Monday-Friday) 

Dallas 

6  fo  1 1  Years  7% 

Vietorii 

12% 

12  to  14 

4 

6 

15  to  17 

5 

5 

18  to  24 

8 

10 

25  to  34 

18 

27 

35  to  44 

22 

20 

45  to  54 

17 

9 

55  and  up 

18 

10 

Unreported 

1 

1 

(Bates-family  members  who  reed  a 
newspaper  the  previous  day — Dallas 
1448;  Victoria  1334.) 
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of  daily  television  viewers,  25% 
of  radio  listeners,  and  16%  of 
newspaper  readers.  Family 
members  under  18  were  counted 
as  children. 

Sunday  an  Off-Day 
The  report  produced  one  mild 
surprise:  The  percentage  of 
homes  reached  by  any  of  the 
media  goes  down  on  Sunday  as 
compared  to  week  days.  81% 
of  the  adults  read  a  newspaper 
on  Sunday,  52%  of  them  listen 
to  radios  and  66%  see  tele¬ 
vision.  Children  appeared  to  be 
reading  papers  more  on  Sun¬ 
days  than  on  week-days  with 
percentages  measuring  26  on 
Sunday  and  21  on  week-days. 

The  average  age  of  the  news¬ 
paper  reader  was  shown  to  be 
between  35  and  44,  women  pre¬ 
dominating  by  46%. 

Under  the  category  of  eco¬ 
nomic  level  of  families,  it  was 
shown  in  the  Dallas  report  that 
the  largest  group  reading  news¬ 
papers  is  39%  in  the  lower  mid¬ 
dle  income  bracket.  The  high 
income  bracket  contains  9%  of 
newspaper  readers. 

Newspapers  are  read  more  in 
the  homes  of  craftsmen,  fore¬ 
men  and  laborers,  32%,  than 
in  homes  of  professional  and 
officials,  21%. 

John  Murphy,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  association,  said  a 
brand  survey  of  40  products 
being  made  at  the  same  time 
will  be  of  value  to  national  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

Motivation  Study 
H.  Ben  Decherd  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  Morning  News,  president  of 
TDNA,  said  the  survey  is  the 
second  largest  of  it  kind,  with 
Consumer  Analysis  first.  He 
said  this  survey  includes  two 
new  phases,  audience  definition 
and  motivation,  to  determine 
just  what  makes  newspaper 
readers  read  what  they  do.  This 
report  will  be  given  later. 

In  roundtable  discussions, 
publishers  decided  to  endorse 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  plan  of 
intersting  school  children  in 
newspaper  reading.  The  asked 
that  a  committee  be  set  up  to 
study  the  plans  and  to  report 
to  publishers. 

Of  31  publishers  queried,  only 
two  said  they  had  gone  to  the 
nine-column  page  from  the 
usual  eight.  Eleven  said  they 
had  made  advertising  rate  in¬ 
creases  within  the  past  six 
months. 


Non-radio  homes  . 

Base-all  interviews  (all  homes)  . 

TELEVISION 

Homes  with  TV  in  working  order 
Homes  with  TV  not  in  working  order 

Non-television  homes  . 

Base-all  interviews  (all  homes)  . 


Dallas 

Victoria 

.  89% 

84% 

1  1 

16 

1066 

884 

89 

93 

ler  4 

4 

.  7 

3 

.  1066 

884 

.  78 

44 

.  4 

4 

.  18 

52 

1066 

884 

PROPORTION  OF  AUDIENCE 
Dallas 

Newspaper  Readers 

Adults  (18  and  up)  . 

Children  (6-17)  . 

Rad  io  Listeners 

Adults  . 

Children  . 

Television  Viewers 

Adults  . 

Children  . .  37 


Victoria 


Mon.-Fri. 

Sun. 

Mon.-Fri. 

Sun. 

84% 

81% 

77% 

75% 

16 

19 

23 

25 

75 

70 

60 

62 

25 

30 

40 

38 

63 

61 

55 

63 

37 

39 

45 

37 

EXPOSURE  TO  MEDIA 


NEWSPAPERS 

Mon.-Fri. 

Sun. 

Adults  (18  and 
Dallas 

up) 

83% 

81% 

Victoria 

79 

82 

Children  (6-17) 

Dallas 

21 

26 

Victoria 

27 

33 

RADIO 

Adults 

Dallas 

62 

52 

Victoria 

64 

53 

Children 

Dallas 

21 

21 

Victoria 

37 

30 

TELEVISION 

Adults 

Dallas 

67 

66 

Victoria 

35 

32 

Children 

Dallas 

37 

36 

Victoria 

26 

22 

(Monday-Friday 

percentages 

based 

on  644  interviews;  Sunday  240.) 

Marston  Named 
.Assistant  Dean 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 

John  E.  Marston,  a  veteran 
of  21  years  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  promotion  and  in¬ 
dustrial  public  relations,  is  the 
first  assistant  dean  for  continu¬ 
ing  education  ever  appointed  by 
the  Michigan  State  University 
College  of  Communication  Arts. 

Formerly  coordinator  for  a 
growing  adult  education  pro¬ 
gram,  Mr.  Marston  w’ill  direct 
a  year-round  program  of  educa¬ 
tional  conferences,  consultation, 
courses  and  other  services. 

Mr.  Marston  came  to  MSU  in 
December,  1955  after  serving 
four  years  as  managing  editor 
of  the  Pet  Milk  Company  maga¬ 
zine.  Earlier  positions  were  on 
the  Des  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune  and  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times. 


Bob  Rule  Cited 
For  Sports  Story 

Houston 

Bob  Rule,  sports  editor  of  the 
Houston  Press,  was  honored  by 
the  Texas  Sports  Writers  As¬ 
sociation  for 
having  written 
Texas’  best 
sports  column 
in  1955. 

The  prize¬ 
winning  story 
was  about  Babe 
Didrikson  Zaha- 
rias,  famed 
woman  athlete, 
and  her  battle 
against  cancer. 

In  addition  to  the  state  prize, 
Mr.  Rule  was  awarded  a  $100 
check  by  the  Press  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  honor.  James  H. 
Wagner,  Press  managing  editor, 
made  the  presentation  on  Press 
Time  News  over  KGUL-TV. 

A  native  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Rule,  45,  joined  the  Press  sports 
staff  in  July,  1952.  He  had 
worked  on  the  Knoxville  News- 
Sentinel,  Nashville  Banner  and 
Nashville  Tennessean. 


Rule 


Ohio  Press  Cluh 

Columbus,  Ohio 
The  Press  Club  of  Ohio,  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  old  Columbus 
Press  Club,  has  been  chartered 
and  opened  for  membership  in 
the  Deshler-Hilton  Hotel  here. 
There  will  be  a  private  bar, 
dining  rooms  and  game  and 
lounge  rooms.  The  club  is  so¬ 
liciting  memberships  from 
throughout  the  state. 
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Boys’  Work  Is  a  Man-Sized  Job  in 
Newspaper  Business 


D«Sofo 


Passio 


Kellaher 


Morrissey 


Small  Daily  Has  BIG 
Program  for  Carriers 

By  Osrar  F.  DeSolo,  Circulation  Manager 
.Moses  Lake  (Wash.)  ('olumbia  Basin  Herald 
Circulation  Group:  Under  15,000 


. ■!:  ■ '  “i . 

The  four  reports  presented  here  suggest  the 
basis  for  a  documentary  on  the  role  that  news¬ 
papers  are  playing  in  the  development  of  better 
citizens.  The  writers  are  summarizing  the  boys’ 
work  that  is  done  on  newspapers  in  four  circu¬ 
lation  brackets.  They  won  the  prizes  offered  by 
the  International  Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  best  Newspaperboy  Promotion  in 
1955-56. 

Now  a  well-established  and  major  function  of 
the  newspaper  circulation  department  is  the  re¬ 
cruitment  of  boys  in  a  program  that  amounts  to 
a  formal  start  in  a  business  career,  .\fter  recruit¬ 
ment  comes  the  all-important  job  of  training  the 
boys  to  be  efficient  carrier  salesmen ;  and  coupled 
with  that  is  the  necessity  for  maintaining  the 
boys’  interest  in  this  work.  Therein  lies  the  test 
of  the  newspaper  organization’s  ingenuity  and 
enterprise  in  fulfilling  the  motto,  “Busy  Boys 
Are  letter  Boys.” 


Our  newspapeiboys  program 
is  based  on  individual  achieve¬ 
ment,  salesmanship,  business 
handling,  scholastic  progress, 
c  o  o  p  e  ration,  resourcefulness, 
sportsmanship,  and  participa¬ 
tion.  We  aim  to  further  edu¬ 
cate  the  newspaperboy  with  the 
qualities  he  will  need  when  he 
faces  the  world  on  his  own. 

The  backbone  of  our  program 
is  the  Columbia  Basin  Herald 
Newspaperboys  Club.  The  entire 
carrier  program  is  approved 
and  voted  on  by  our  club,  which 
has  a  president,  vice-president, 
secretary,  and  treasurer  with 
an  adult  supervi.sor.  All  news- 
paperboys  are  members.  Past 
carriers  are  honorary  members. 

Following  is  an  outline  of 
our  carrier  program: 

1.  Educational:  Carrier  of 
Month  award.  Carrier  of  the 
Year,  Newspaperboys’  Day 
honors  (acting  Air  Force  Com¬ 
manding  General  at  Larson  Air 
Force  Base),  Thrift  Club. 

2.  Educational  Trip:  Tour 
of  Larson  Air  Force  Base,  Tour 
of  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  Tour  of 
Boeing  B52's  Flight  Center, 
Tour  of  U&I  Sugar  plant, 
Seattle  Rainiers  Baseball  game 
at  Seattle,  Ice  Hockey  game  at 
Spokane,  Ice  Follies  at  Spo¬ 
kane,  Shrine  Circus  at  Spokane, 
State  Fair  at  Pullman,  Week¬ 
end  in  Seattle  with  tour  of  city- 
zoo,  also  theater  and  football 
game  of  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  County  Fair. 

3.  Sport  Activities:  Basket¬ 
ball  season.  Bowling,  Rifle 


matches,  Model  Airplane  Meets, 
Roller  Skating,  Baseball 
through  Little  League  and 
Pony  League. 

4.  Social  Activities:  Annual 
Carriers’  Picnic,  Summer  Pot- 
luck  supper  at  State  park,  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  party,  Christmas  party, 
Newspaperboys’  Club  meetings. 
Through  other  organizations 
we  cooperate  with  Scouts,  Cubs, 
Troopers,  and  with  Rodeo 
Days;  Moses  Lake  Mile  Mara¬ 
thon  participation,  Newspaper¬ 
boys’  Annual  banquet. 

5.  Newspaperboys’  Awards: 
Weekly  Honor  Carrier  thea¬ 
ter  pass  for  excellent  service 
and  salesmanship,  Carrier  of 
Month  Newspaperboys’  Trophy 
for  the  outstanding  monthly 
achievements  based  on  service, 
salesmanship,  business  han¬ 
dling,  cooperation  and  thrift; 
Sports  block  award  for  parti¬ 
cipation  in  all  sports  activi¬ 
ties;  Sports  awards  and  troph¬ 
ies  for  individual  performance 
and  team  achievement;  Carrier 
of  Year  award — 21  inch  trophy 
emblematic  of  outstanding  work 
accomplished  during  entire 
year;  Newspaperboys’  Day  — 
Commanding  General  of  Larson 
Air  Force  Base  for  a  Day  Cer- 
tiflcate;  Local  Bank  Thrift 
Award;  Local  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Business  Achieve¬ 
ment;  Columbia  Basin  Daily 
Herald  Educational  Board. 

With  this  program  and  with 
our  Newspaperboys’  Club  rep¬ 
resented  by  our  circulation 
staff  in  the  City  Recreation 


Council  and  with  our  close  co¬ 
operation  with  Little  League, 
Pony  League,  Scouts,  Cubs,  we 
feel  we  have  a  .strong,  healthy, 
prosperous  and  unlimited  source 
of  carriers. 


Our  program  is  accepted  and 
praised  by  local  P-TA’s, 
churches,  and  school  offlcials  so 
we  feel  that  we  are  living  by 
the  fundamental  newspaper¬ 
boys’  code. 


Boys  Are  Front-Line 
PR  Representatives 

By  Virgil  Fassio,  Cirriilalion  Manager 
Tarentum  Valley  Daily  News 
Circulation  Group:  15  to  40,000 


With  ever-increasing  pres¬ 
sure  from  “do-gooders’’  as  well 
as  court  decisions  which  have 
endangered  the  “Little  Mer¬ 
chant”  plan  of  newspaper  dis¬ 
tribution,  today’s  circulation 
manager  has  a  responsibility  to 
prove  that  newspaper  route 
training  is  beneficial  to  teen-age 
boys  and  a  fundamental  part  of 
the  American  Fi'ee  Enterprise 
System. 

At  the  Valley  Daily  News, 
Tarentum,  Pa.,  we  have  always 
felt  that  any  boy  who  experi¬ 
enced  serving  one  of  our  routes 
had  a  head  start  toward  matur¬ 
ity  and  good  citizenship. 

Front-Line  Representatives 

Our  carrier-salesmen  are  our 
“front-line”  public  relations  re¬ 
presentatives  in  every  neighbor¬ 
hood.  A  broad  program  which 
includes  carrier  checking  ac¬ 
counts,  perfect  service  rewards, 
scholarships,  sales  incentives. 


free  Y.M.C.A.  memberships  and 
consistent  publicity  telling  the 
newspaperboy  story  are  aimed 
at  making  our  routes  attractive 
to  the  best  boys  in  any  area 
which  we  serve. 

All  this  has  proved  to  be  good 
business. 

In  1947,  when  we  switched 
from  the  office  collect  system 
to  “Little  Merchants,”  we  had 
9,500  circulation  served  by  125 
carriers.  By  promoting  with 
carriers  only,  this  has  more 
than  doubled  to  20,600,  with 
356  carrier-salesmen. 

This  has  been  done  in  a  high- 
ly-competitive  area  only  23 
miles  from  Pittsburgh,  which 
has  three  dailies,  and  in  a  four- 
county  area  where  four  other 
local  dailies  provide  competi¬ 
tion. 

Nine  years  ago,  we  became 
the  second  newspaper  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  .54) 
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Advertiser  •  IVeivspaper 


Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


I 


A  FnTSBll{(;il  STORY 


bij;  chains  who  are  among  the 
heaviest  private  label  and  man- 


Super  Market  Hits 
Brand  Name  Jackpot 

A  super  market  chain  has  ating  costs.  Of  course,  with 


ufacturing  chains.  With  brands 
we  have  taken  over  $90  million 
of  sales  from  someone. 

“We  gait  ourselves  to  about 
25  turnovers  a  year  and  expect 
about  2%  of  annual  market 
sales  for  store  inventory — 2% 
for  warehouse  or  4%  total  in¬ 


hit  the  brand  name  jackpot  in  brands  our  promotions  have  ventory. 


Pitt.sburgh. 


been  previously  put  across  by  Fast  Action 


Colorful  L.  “Bree”  Smith, 
president,  of  the  55  Thorofare 
Markets,  is  doing  a  $90,000,000 
a  year  business  on  national 
brands  exclusively,  with  the  one 
exception  of  his  own  private 
coffee  label. 

Details  of  this  story  of 
“high  romance  and  wedded 
bliss”  will  be  told  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  issue  of  Supermarket 
Merchandising.  Richard  Zim¬ 
merman,  publisher,  provided 
Editor  &  Publisher  with  ad¬ 
vance  galleys. 

Three  cupids  to  the  romance 
are  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Ga¬ 
zette,  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  and 
the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph. 
Thorofare  is  by  far  their  big¬ 
gest  grocery  advertiser.  Last 
year’s  linage  from  this  one 
source  ran  306,052  lines,  Post- 
Gazette;  235,521,  Press;  and 
260,132  Sun-Telegraph.  That’s 
around  $350,000  to  pull  the 
$90,000,000. 

Advertising  Allowances 

Here  is  some  other  inter¬ 
esting  information  given  by  Mr. 
Smith: 

“With  brands  we  are  selling 
a  demand  item.  W’e  get  adver¬ 
tising  allowances.  We  get  pro¬ 
tection  on  advancing  and  de¬ 
clining  markets.  We  get  cash 
discounts.  We  get  selling  peaks. 


the  manufacturer  and  accept¬ 
ance  created — four  or  five  bil¬ 
lions  of  brand  publicity  can’t 
be  by-passed  with  private  la¬ 
bels.  ... 

“Operations  for  the  quarter 
ending  March  31,  1956  were 
the  best  in  the  company’s  his¬ 
tory,  net  after  taxes  $425,275 — 
1.91%.”  (Mr.  Zimmerman  poin¬ 
ted  out  that  the  average  for 
the  super  market  industry  was 
less  than  1%  net  after  taxes. 
Thorofare  shows  3.80%  net 
before  taxes  as  compared  to  the 
industry’s  2.62%,  also  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Zimmerman.) 

“We  prefer  to  measure  our 
markets  by  squaie  feet.  We 
have  just  under  500,000  square 
feet.  Our  markets  should  sell 
$4  per  week  per  square  foot,  or 
$200  annually.  Most  of  them 
do  now,  with  a  few  exceptions.” 
(Mr.  Zimmerman  said  the  na¬ 
tional  average  is  $2.75  to  $3 
a  square  foot.) 

“We  think  all  advertising 
cooperation  should  l)e  qualified 
by  equal  display  with  any  com¬ 
petitive  product.  We  never 
talked  to  a  chain  opeiator  who 
didn’t  say  ‘private  labels,  that’s 
where  we  make  our  money’.  We 
don’t  think  they  know.  We 
compete  with  four  of  the  really 


“On  new  lines,  we  never  have 
staff  meetings  —  the  buyers, 
sales  merchandiser  and  general 
manager  rub  elbows  and  new 
products  can  enter  in  three 
minutes  and  be  promoted  five 
days  after  arrival.  If  it’s  hot, 
we  advertise  before  it  arrives 
to  pass  the  good  news  along. . . . 

“Cooperation  with  manufac¬ 
turers  is  unlimited.  They  can 
have  or  get  anything  they  ask 
for.  Sales,  ads,  figures,  results 
or  anything  or  anybody.  You 
should  read  our  mail. 

“The  big  brass  in  the  big, 
b  i  g  companies  write  us  the 
friendliest  ‘thank  yous’.  Amaz¬ 
ing  to  find  out  what  nice  people 
we  do  business  with.  Make  no 
mistake,  when  we  say  we  go 
in  for  brands,  we  go  all  the 
way  and  the  second  mile,  too. 

“We  suggest  to  manufac¬ 
turers  that  they  make  advertis¬ 
ing  enough  to  compel  support  of 
products.  F rankly,  we  ‘s  e  1 1’ 
many  items  to  big  chains  for 
the  companies  themselves. 
Chains  can’t  stay  in  business 
and  forfeit  3-5%  advertising 
contracts  that  are  rigid  in  per¬ 
formance.  They  can’t  support 
brands  and  private  labels.  .  .  . 

“To  get  business,  we  accent 
sales.  We  use  more  newspaper 


We  get  deals.  We  get  better 


grading  .  .  .  and  we  please 
our  customers  and  speed  up 
our  turnover.  .  .  .  SmSZSEi 

“The  promotion  of  brands  has  j.  j.,  B  a  « 
earned  us  the  goodwill  and  sup-  i  _ 
port  of  customers,  manufac-  ®  *; 

turers,  national  publications, 
newspapers  and  radio,  TV. 

W’hile  a  small  local  chain,  we  i 

have  gained  some  measure  of  I  '  7. 

recognition  nationally  with  Re-  '<  UStjr*’  T 

tailer-of-the-Year  Awards,  nu-  *  - 

m  e  r  o  u  s  advertising  awards.  ■- 

Brands  have  been  the  peg  we 

hang  our  S  &  H  Green  stamps 

on— our  low  prices  and  our  ^  (11,1^1  mNix 

faster  turn-over.  ...  '  _.-ll 

-  > 

Acceptance  Created  if*-' 

“0  u  r  net  o  f  $3.80  before 
taxes  is  traceable  to  brands  as 
they  give  us  our  high  per-store 
sales  average,  which  means 
crowds,  which  means  low  oper-  Kind  of 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  August  25,  1956 


Truly  co-operative. 


space  than  any  of  our  com¬ 
petitors  —  plenty  of  ads  with 
color  and  a  full-length  movie 
every  Friday  night.  We  use 
billboards  regularly. 

Plenty  of  Color 

“One  angle  we  have  devel¬ 
oped  over  the  past  five  years 
is  what  we  call  small  ads.  Be¬ 
cause  of  size,  they  get  first 
position  in  the  paper.  We  use 
them  to  publicize  or  promote 
new  products,  price  changes, 
deals,  shortages,  brands,  or  any 
subject  at  all.  Just  five  or  six 
inches  of  chatter,  unpunctuated 
and  testimonial-like  as  to  the 
product  and  its  use  or  value. 

“Kind  of  corny,  but  the  trade 
reads  them  regularly  so  the 
manufacturer  puts  great  value 
in  them,  and  the  letters  we  get 
from  the  heads  of  companies 
tell  us  they  are  all  retail  gro¬ 
cers  at  heart. 

“A  10-page  section  won’t 
bring  a  nod,  but  a  pat-on-the- 
back  five-inch  ad  telling  how 
we  like  the  product  and  the 
company  gets  the  chairman  of 
the  board  out  of  his  chair  and 
you  begin  to  know  the  company 
you  knew  before  by  name  only. 

“Weekly  ads  don’t  promote — 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Tom  Cochrane  Recalls: 

N.Y.  News  Pioneered 
‘Audience  Measurement’ 

By  Philip  Schuyler 


You  can  call  it  any  fancy 
name  you  wish,  but  there’s 
nothing  new  in  “audience  mea¬ 
surement.” 

Take  the  word 
of  Thomas  J. 
Cochrane,  66  re¬ 
cently  retired 
advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the 
New  York  Daily 
News.  Tom  can 
and  does  look 
back  over  47 
years  of  keenly 
competitive  ad¬ 
vertising.  Just  before  sailing 
abroad  with  Mrs.  Cochrane  on 
the  S.S.  Vulcania,  he  stripped 
some  of  the  fancy  cellophane 
off  the  phrase  “audience  mea¬ 
surement.”  This  subject  is  be¬ 
ing  given  deep  study  by  some 
of  advertising’s  top  brains  to¬ 
day. 

Numbers  Aren’t  All 

“It  has  always  been  impor¬ 
tant  for  advertisers  to  know 
what  kind  of  people  are 
reached  by  the  media  in  which 
they  invest  their  money,”  Mr. 
Cochrane  said.  “Numbers  never 
can  tell  the  whole  story.  We 
early  found  that  out  on  the 
News.  In  fact,  it  might  be 
truthfully  said  that  the  News 
pioneered  ‘audience  measure¬ 
ment’.” 

Tom  had  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  on  the  Chicago 
Tribune  in  1909.  He  came  to 
New  York  to  join  the  tabloid 
News  before  its  first  issue, 
June  26,  1919.  For  a  year,  with 
exception  of  the  Tribune’s 


should  catch  hold  in  New  York, 
with  its  congested  subways  and 
fast  mode  of  living.  But  the 
kind  of  news  originally  select¬ 
ed  far  from  satisfied  New 
York  readers.  Captain  Patter¬ 
son  changed  the  format  slight¬ 
ly.  The  first  four-column  page 
jumped  to  the  present  five.  But, 
more  importantly,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Cochrane,  he  “turned 
on  the  glamor.” 

Gum-Chewers’  Delight 

“We  tied  up  with  a  beauty 
contest,”  Mr.  Cochrane  re¬ 
called.  “And  it  wasn’t  long  be¬ 
fore  the  intellectuals,  and  that 
includes  the  advertising  men, 
began  to  call  us  the  ‘gum- 
chewers’  delight.’  Circulation 
started  zooming  again.  Begin¬ 
ning  in  1920,  it  once  more  was 
at  100,000.” 

(In  March  this  year  the 
News  reported  to  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulation,  daily 
circulation  of  2,090,827,  and 
3,618,762  Sundays.) 

Advertisers  and  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  were  never  com¬ 
pletely  impressed  by  mere  num¬ 
bers,  no  matter  how  big,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Cochrane.  Tom 
was  sure  that  the  “gum-chew- 
ers”  of  today  were  the  mothers 
of  tomorrow,  and  that  the  News 
audience  was  a  terrific  buy. 
But  how  to  measure  that  audi¬ 
ence,  how  could  he  sell  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  ? 

“We  made  survey  after  sur¬ 
vey,  measuring  our  audience,” 
Tom  recalled.  “The  late  Har¬ 
old  Sherwood,  then  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  and  I  even 


“But  quite  soon  we  found 
that  you  can’t  tell  about  people 
the  way  they  dress.  For  in¬ 
stance,  we  learned  that  one  of 
our  own  compositors  was  driv¬ 
ing  to  the  News  in  work  clothes 
in  a  Cadillac. 

Golden  Gloves 

“It  helped  us  with  some  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  be  able  to  tell  them 
that  so  many  of  our  readers 
were  women,  the  big  buyers  of 
merchandise.  Still  others  want¬ 
ed  to  appeal  to  men.  Then  we 
started  the  Golden  Gloves. 
When  we  filled  Madison  Square 
Garden,  and  realized  our  paper 
was  the  only  one  carrying  news 
on  the  event,  we  found  we  had 
another  means  for  audience 
measurement.” 

Other  surveys  followed,  backed 
by  Leo  McGivena’s  famous  se¬ 
ries  of  advertisements  on  the 
theme  “Tell  it  to  Sweeney;  and 
the  Stuyvesants  Will  Under¬ 
stand.”  'The  final  culmination  of 
the  News’  technique  on  audience 
measurement  was  last  year’s 
$150,000  survey  “Profile  of  the 
Millions.”  This  massive  research 
on  the  News’  readership  was 
completed  in  consultation  with 
the  Advertising  Research  Foun¬ 
dation.  A  total  of  10,000  people 
were  interviewed  within  the  50 
mile  zone  who  buy  and  read 
New  York  newspapers  in  order 
to  learn  as  much  as  possible 
about  the  people  who  buy  and 
read  the  tabloid. 

Kind  of  Advertising 

Looking  back  over  the  years, 
Mr.  Cochrane  also  declared  that 
of  equal  importance  to  the  kind 
of  people  advertising  media 
reach  is  the  kind  of  advertising 
the  media  serve  up  to  their 
readers. 

For  instance,  there  came  a 
time  when  it  seemed  to  Mr. 
Cochrane  and  his  staff  that 
some  of  the  furniture  advertis¬ 
ing  offered  to  them  was  ques¬ 
tionable.  Working  with  the  re¬ 
tail  furniture  association  a  set 


convinced  that  “double  billing"  I 
was  wrong,  and  the  News  hat  I 
never  practiced  it.  He  favors  1 
cooperative  advertising,  but  in-  I 
sists  the  differential  between 
national  and  local  rates  is  per¬ 
fectly  proper. 

His  relationships  with  adver¬ 
tising  agency  men,  retail  and 
national  advertisers,  he  re¬ 
called  have  been  universally 
pleasant.  As  far  as  he  is  con¬ 
cerned  the  15%  agency  com¬ 
pensation  cannot  be  improved 
upon.  As  for  selling  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  prime  requisite  is,  he 
said,  “patience.”  It  took  him  as 
long  as  four  years,  sometimes,  ) 
to  sell  some  of  the  biggest  ac-  : 
counts.  Then  his  patience  was 
often  tried. 

When  They  Lost  Macy’s 

There  was  the  time,  for  in¬ 
stance,  when  Jesse  Isidor 
Straus  of  Macy’s  went  abroad, 
and  before  he  left  he  told  his 
advertising  department  to  can¬ 
cel  the  advertising  in  any  pub¬ 
lication  that  raised  its  rates. 
The  News,  whose  circulation 
was  zooming  upwards,  was  in 
the  hyberbole  of  Mr.  Cochrane 
“raising  its  rates  every  five 
minutes.”  They  lost  the  Macy 
account,  and  it  took  them  some¬ 
time  to  get  this  important  ad¬ 
vertiser  back  into  the  News. 

“You’ve  got  to  get  the  re¬ 
tailers’  advertising  in  your  pub-  ^ 
lication  before  you  can  win  the 
confidence  of  and  sell  national 
advertisers,”  Mr.  Cochrane  con¬ 
cluded. 

But  all  this  is  happily  behind  ^ 
him.  Now  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coch-  j 
rane  are  visiting  in  Spain,  For- 1 
tugal,  and  Majorca.  This  trip  is 
a  continuation  of  a  promise  they  ' 
made  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  Cochrane,  then  a  First 
Lieutenant,  now  a  Lt.  Colonel 
in  the  U.  S.  Army  reserves,  met 
Paula  Temple  in  Bar  Le  Due, 
France,  on  Dec.  1,  1918.  He  had 
been  granted  leave,  and  a  Major 
suggested  a  ride  back  from  the 
front  lines  in  an  ambulance. 


Cochrane 


eastern  office  staff,  he  was  the 
only  one  selling  News  adver¬ 
tising.  When  he  retired,  the 
staff  numbered  about  200. 

At  the  start  the  News  had 
a  flat  rate  of  25  cents  a  line. 
Only  full,  half  and  quarter 
pages  were  sold.  Circulation 
skyrocketed  at  the  beginning 
to  100,000.  Tom  thought  he 
was  going  to  have  it  easy.  But 
just  as  quickly,  in  three  weeks 
time,  in  fact,  it  tumbled  to 
27,000. 

Capt.  Joseph  M.  Patterson’s 
original  idea  had  been  to  pat¬ 
tern  the  News  after  the  London 
tabloids.  American  people,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  Britishers.  They 
didn’t  like  it.  It  was  agreed, 
however  that  the  small  format 
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used  to  take  skeptical  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agents  out  to  watch 
newsstand  sales.  Believe  me, 
that  was  a  tough  assignment. 
We’d  put  our  potential  custom¬ 
ers  up  in  a  hotel  and  rout  them 
out  of  bed  at  5  a.  m.  and  take 
them  to  some  of  the  key  stands 
on  New  York  traffic  points  to 
watch  people  buy  newspapers. 
Then  we’d  count  them  and  classi¬ 
fy  them  according  to  sex  and  the 
kind  of  clothes  they  wore.  The 
advertisers  were  impressed  when 
they  saw  that  50%  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  bought  the  News  were 
women,  and  that  a  great  major¬ 
ity  were  smartly  dressed. 

“Later  we  took  motion  pic¬ 
tures  to  show  the  kind  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  bought  our  paper. 


of  standards  were  adopted. 
Faced  with  these  strict  stan¬ 
dards  many  of  the  advertisers 
then  in  the  News  walked  out. 
But  it  paid  off  in  the  end,  Mr. 
Cochrane  said,  as  a  check  of  our 
furniture  linage  today  would 
demonstrate.  The  same  thing 
happened  with  furs,  when  plain 
rabbit  was  being  offered  as 
squirrel.  Subsequently,  the  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau  adopted 
the  standards,  and  all  advertis¬ 
ing  reaped  the  benefits. 

As  far  as  competition  with 
TV  is  concerned,  Mr.  Cochrane 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  adver¬ 
tiser  must  decide  on  the  medi¬ 
um  that  provides  the  best  re¬ 
sults. 

Mr.  Cochrane  has  always  been 


“There’ll  be  a  couple  of  ‘Y 
girls  riding  with  us,”  said  th« 
Major.  “They’re  actresses.” 

“That’s  for  me,”  agreed  Lt 
Cochrane. 

One  of  the  ‘Y’  girls  was  Pauli 
Temple.  She  later  acted  with 
the  “Liberty  Belles.”  Lt.  Coch¬ 
rane  and  Miss  Temple  can» 
back  to  this  country  together 
on  the  same  transport.  They 
were  married  in  1920. 

“As  soon  as  we  get  enough 
money,  let’s  go  back  abroad 
again,”  was  one  of  their  early 
married  agreements. 

That  chance  came  on  their 
10th  wedding  anniversary  in 
1930.  Since  then  they  have  gone 
abroad  together  almost  every 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


Evening  and  Sunday 


Advertising  Offices:  Pkiltdtlpkia,  30th  Rod  Market  Streets  •  Ntm  York,  342  Madiaon  Avenoe  •  Ckicmto.  530  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Representatives:  Sawyer  Fer futon  Walker  Company  in  Detroit  •  Atlanta  •  Lot  Andelea  •  San  Pranciteo 
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Yueiiger  Will  Head 
New  Promotion  Dept. 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Formation  of  a  promotion  de¬ 
partment  for  the  Green  Bay 
(Wis.)  Press-Gazette  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Joseph  Horner  Jr., 
general  manager.  It  will  be 
headed  by  John  W.  Yuenger, 
who  has  been  publicity  director 
and  professor  of  journalism  at 
St.  Norbert  College  since  1951. 

Mr.  Yuenger  is  a  graduate  of 
St.  Norbert  College  and  has  a 
masters  degree  from  Mar¬ 
quette  University.  He  was 
formerly  employed  by  the  Mar¬ 
inette  (Wis.)  Times-Union  and 
Radio  Station  WJPG  in  Green 
Bay. 


Form  fit  to  Use 
255  ISetvspapers 

Chicago 

A  total  of  255  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada  and  21  national 
magazines  will  be  used  during 
the  Formfit  Company’s  Fall  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Arthur  H.  Baum,  ad¬ 
vertising  director.  Ads  will  be 
placed  by  McFarland,  Aveyard 
&  Co.,  Chicago. 

At  the  same  time,  the  com¬ 
pany  will  supply  customers 
throughout  the  Fall  with  a 
series  of  cooperative  newspaper 
advertisements  timed  to  coincide 
with  specific  national  ads. 


Newspaper  Ad 
Users  Honored 


WORCESTER’S  Growth 


. . .  And  TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE 
Circulation  is  at  an  All  Time  High 


93.6% 

INTENSIVE  COVERAGE 
WORCESTER  COUNTY 
Daily— 158,551  y 

(Sunday —  105,474) 


Metropolitan  Worcester  County  Market 

1956  vs  1946 

Population  . .  UP  23%  (580,200) 

Retail  Sales  .  UP  98%  ($624,927,000) 

E.B.I . UP  75%  ($927,233,000) 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Howard  M.  Booth,  Publisher 
<  MOLONEY,  REGAN  t  SCHMITT,  Inc. 

J  NaHonal  Ktprtstntalivis 


Brand  Name 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis. - 

Outstanding  Wisconsin  news-  day  by  day  banging  at  a 

paper  advertisers  of  1955  will  bargain  can  build  up  a  flood 
be  honored  at  the  annual  con-  or  business  in  a  week  or  two. 
vention  of  the  Wisconsin  News-  When  you  do  it  for  one — the 
paper  Advertising  Managers  next  fellow  wants  to  get  into 


Association  here 


the  act.  Because  we  do 


The  advertising  manager  and  Tull  measure  and  effort  the 
agency  account  executive  of  the  brands  seem  to  head  for  Thoro- 
national  and  state  companies  Cure.  Sure  they  and  we  scratch 
selected  by  a  poll  of  the  mem-  uur  heads  to  make  it  available 
bers  will  receive  special  awards.  To  all  on  a  proportional  basis, 
Basic  considerations  in  the  T)ut  we  do  so  much  more  in 
voting  included  size  and  consis-  proportion,  and  we  are  never 
tency  of  campaign,  copy  theme,  competitors  .  .  .  just  coopera- 
art  work  and  sales  results.  The  Tors. 

innovation  is  planned  as  an  an-  During  1955  the  advertising 
nual  project.  investment  was  $704,28.").  “In- 


During  1955  the  adverti.sing 
investment  was  $704,28.").  “In- 


Tom  Maloney,  executive  vice-  come  from  advertising’’  in¬ 
president  of  Grant  Advertising,  eludes  “refunds,  rebates,  price 
Inc.,  is  scheduled  to  address  the  declines,  deals,  cooperative  ad- 
initial  luncheon.  Other  headline  vertisement  and  display  allow- 
speakers  include  Budd  Gore,  re-  aiices.”  These  items  added  up 
tail  advertising  manager  of  the  to  $889,046,  giving  a  net  profit 
Chicago  Daily  News,  and  G.  of  $184,761  on  advertising. 


Herbert  True,  Notre  Dame  uni¬ 
versity  professor  of  marketing. 


Included  in  the  text  of  the 
S  u  p  e  r  m  a  rket  Merchandising 


On  the  program  also  is  a  panel  story  is  a  sample  of  a  Store 
discussion  with  representatives  Letter  Mr.  Smith  sends  to  his 
of  the  Wisconsin  Retail  Furni-  employes.  It  gives  the  co.st  of 
ture  Dealers  Association  and  a  $1  item  as  84  cents,  leaving 
consideration  of  state  resort  the  margin,  or  gross  profit  of 
industry  promotion.  16  cents.  Then  it  breaks  down 

•  how  “we  have  been  getting  rid 

tiF/i  •  9  oT  the  16  cents.” 

Whopping  Dad  s  Day 

item  in  the  cost  list 


hopping^  Dad's  Day 


Alvin  Austin,  director  of  the  is  given  as  “store  expense,” 
Father’s  Day  Council,  reported  10.41  cents.  Second  is  store 


Father’s 


wages,  5.75  cents.  S  &  H  stamp.-; 


whopping  10.21%  greater  than  account  for  2  cents.  Advertising 
any  previously  recorded.”  Coun-  .87  cents. 


^  increa.se  its  jo  a  merchandising  profit  of 
$100,000  budget.  This  year’s  gg  cents,  these  additions  are 
volume  was  about  $300  million  made: 
in  Father’s  Day  gift  purchases,  ,.  .  .. 

Mr.  Austin  said.  In  addition  to  Merchand.sung  profit 
paid  advertising,  not  totaled.  Saved  by  discounting 

$11  million  worth  of  “free  pub-  „  ”  .  . V", . 

licity”  was  obtained,  he  claimed.  Concessions  and  leas. 


Saved  by  di.scounting 

bills  .  .6073 

Concessions  and  leased 

stores  .  .0020 

Coffee  operation  .  .0025 

Arno’s  Cartoon  Acis  Miscellaneous  income  .0006 

Peter  Arno  has  drawn  car-  promotions  and  advertising 

toons  for  a  series  of  newspaper  isplays  . .  . ^  . 

ads  to  be  placed  soon  by  Lawr-  (Because  we  sell  brands) _ 

ence  C.  Gumbinner  Advertising  So  we  end  up  with  .0309 

Agency  for  Noilly  Prat  Ver-  Interest  &  sales  taxes  .6015 
mouth,  Browne  Vintners  Co.  We  ended  the  year 

Newspaper  schedule  will  follow  with  .  .0294 

full  and  half  page  copy  in  Income  tax  takes  .0158 

magazines  and  New  York  Times  Leaves  us  pisfi 

Magyine  Fifteen  key  markets  j^j,.  Smith  ’stated: . 

are  listed.  Agency  advises  E&P  ..-phis  is  one  pennv  and 
client  has  increased  newspaper  another  one  we  made 

investment  40%  over  last  year. 

•  much,  but  very  satisfactory.” 

_  4  A  That  seems  to  be  one  under- 

Vr  ill  Leaves  ADA  statement  of  the  year.  Another 

Lester  J.  Will,  general  man-  comes  from  Hebert  Wyman,  ad- 
ager  of  the  American  Dairy  As-  vertising  director  Post-Gazette, 
sociation,  has  resigned  his  po-  “Mr.  Smith  and  Thorofare 
i  sition  effective  Dec.  31.  He  has  is  our  largest  single  local  ad- 
i  been  active  in  directing  ADA’s  vertiser.  He  is  most  aggressive 


Will  Leaves  ADA 


advertising  program. 


and  versatile.’ 
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FIRST  ROW:  Bernie  Swanson,  Georg«  A.  Barton,  Walter  Bixby,  Charles  Johnson.  SECOND  ROW:  Ted  Peterson,  Bob  Beebe,  Halsey  Hall,  Bill  Hengen.  Bill  Carlson. 
THIRD  ROW:  Jack  Goodwin,  Augie  Karcher,  Merrill  Swonson,  Dick  Cullum,  Stu  Baird,  Dwayne  Netiund.  FOURTH  ROW:  Sid  Hartmon,  Ray  Conton.  Jim  Peterson,  Tom  Briere. 


What  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


recent  months,  more  and  more  of 
the  sports  pictures  thus  snapp<‘d 
have  appeared  in  color— part  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune’s  suc¬ 
cessful  pioneering  venture  into  daily 
full  color  news  coverage. 

Bringing  Upper  Midwest  news¬ 
paper  readers  the  complete  sports 
picture  is  a  specialty  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune.  It’s 
typical  of  the  thoroughness,  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  which  are  cover- 
to-cover  characteristics  of  these  two 
good  newspapers  -  qualities  which 
have  earned  them  the  respect  and 
loyalty  of  the  largest  newspaper 
audience  in  the  big  and  busy  Upper 
Midwest. 

Copr.,  19!^.  The  Minneapolis  Star  ami  Tribune  ('o. 


Minneapolis 
Star  a/t  //Tribune 

iVINING  MORNING  A  SUNDAY 


JOHN  COWLES,  fnudtnt 


Ft«<l«rtlaliu* 
ArmtM  Urn 


C.  QuilWjr 


Why  McGraw-Hill  Can  Often  Send  You  a  Different 


i  0«V<^  4 

St.  iMmrwnet 


'  C.  Br«t«a  I 

I 

'^.iOVA  scoj 


/ITmmM 


/ 

FOftHBOVtk 


O 

^iMNINfrClIlfSTi  * 


WtMaifaMi 


ClMriaitoa 

SmaiMli 

'^jKktOBVtllt 


Craad  Bahaas 
>Craat  Abac*  I 
.  Elaathara  I 

*  .C«  • 


JAMAICA 


PUERTOk 
RICO  I 


ao*"**  <’■ 

CARIBBEAN  SEA 


mCARACUA 

^IlMlWdS 


GEOnenowN 


PARAMARIBO 

^CAYENNE 


•bobotX 
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and  Significant  Viewpoint  on  News  of  Industry 


POLAND 


_,-'tw»oS5»r 


OtosnuA  t . 


St 


Engineering  News-Record.  He  flew  there — the  only  non¬ 
government  man  aboard — to  see  things  firsthand.  (We 
can’t  tell  you  about  that  trip  yet— everything  he  says  must 
first  be  cleared  through  the  government  of  Denmark.) 
SOVIET  INDUSTRY  was  given  a  searching  look  when 
Howard  Whidden,  foreign  editor  of  Business  tVeek,  held 
a  thoughtful  interview  with  N.  K.  Baibakov,  in  charge 
of  the  five-year  plan. 

EUROPE  was  Shelton  Fisher’s  destination  in  August.  As 
publisher  of  Power,  he  looked  at  power  plants  in  London, 
West  Germany,  and  Paris.  During  ten  days  in  Russia, 
he  inspected  generating  stations  and  held  an  interview 
with  Georgei  M.  Malenkov,  Minister  of  Power  Stations. 
Those  are  a  few  world  focal  points  examined  recently,  in 
person,  by  McGraw-Hill  editors,  who  constantly  criss¬ 
cross  America  and  circle  the  globe  to  find  the  facts  behind 
business  and  industrial  progress. 

And  this  is  why,  when  industry  is  in  the  news,  we  can 
usually  help  you  make  the  most  of  it. 


The  big  reason,  of  course,  is  that  McGraw-Hill  is  head¬ 
quarters  for  business  information.  Within  our  34-story 
building  in  New  York,  more  editorial  information  about 
business  and  industry  is  gathered  and  processed  than 
tnywhere  else  in  the  world. 

I  When  industry  makes  news,  our  editors  know  the  facts 
that  put  it  there. 

They  believe 


personal  inspection.  Their  restless 
curiosity  takes  them  far  and  wide  to  the  sources  of  indus¬ 
trial  news.  Here  are  a  few  recent  examples. 

IN  LONDON  at  the  international  machine  tool  show, 
Burnham  Finney,  editor  of  American  Machinist,  held  an 
oclusive  interview  with  A.  I.  Kostousov,  Soviet  minister 
of  machine  tools  and  small  tools.  Resulting  tonnage 
figures  made  headlines  across  the  nation. 

AT  RUSSIA’S  widely-discussed  air  show,  Robert  Hotz, 
editor  of  Aviation  Week,  talked  long  and  intimately  with 
Andrei  Tupolev,  dean  of  Soviet  aircraft  design. 

GREENLAND  was  visited  by  Waldo  Bowman,  editor  of 


If  you  have  a  question  about  any  McGraw-Hill  news  release,  or  about  any  phase  of 
McGraw-Hill's  information  .service,  write  to  Julian  Boone,  Director  Communica¬ 
tion  and  Publicity,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.,  New  York  36,  New  York 


McGraw-Hill 


330  We.st  42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
Headquarters  for  Business  Information 


i,  1956 
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P&G  Reaches 
SI  Billion 


YOU’RE  WAY  I 

OUT  FRONT  I 
WITH  COLOR 
IN  ALTOONA  ! 

j 

Who  wouldn't  want  to  1 
get  the  jump  on  the 
competition  in  Altoona? 
Here's  a  rich,  rewarding  , 
industrial  center  ...  a 
$187  million-a-year  mar¬ 
ket  .  .  .  and  every  busi¬ 
ness  barometer  in  town 
keeps  climbing  steadily 
upwards.  Automotive, 
apparel,  home  furnishings 
.  .  .  food,  drugs,  general 
merchandise  .  .  .  retail, 
wholesale,  industrial  .  .  . 
the  sales  curves  are 
jumping! 

Want  to  short-cut  your 
selling  here  in  Altoona? 

It's  easy!  Just  spark  your 
promotion  with  the  magic 
of  color  .  .  .  one,  two  or 
full  r.o.p.  color.  It's  avail¬ 
able  .  .  .  right  at  your 
fingertips  in  Altoona's 
only  evening  newspaper 
.  .  .  reaching  and  push¬ 
ing  your  products  to 
95.1  percent  of  all  city 
zone  families. 

Sell  with  COLOR  in  the 


Annual  Sales 

Procter  &  Gamble,  whose  an- 
'  nual  advertising  appropriation 
is  estimated  at  $50,000,000,  this 
week  announced  net  sales  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $1  billion  for  the  first 
time  in  the  company’s  119-year 
history.  In  its  annual  state¬ 
ment  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1956,  net  sales  of  $1,038,- 
i  290,374  were  reported  compared 
with  $965,797,159  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

Seven  advertising  agencies 
i  split  the  huge  account,  second 
I  to  none  in  the  country.  Com¬ 
pany  policy  prohibits  puhlica- 
!  tion  of  the  exact  advertising 
i  and  promotion  budget,  hut  Hill 
I  and  Knowlton,  public  relations 
I  counsel,  suggested  the  Fortune 
I  magazine  figure  of  $50  million 
as  an  “educated  guess.”  News- 
:  paper  investments  in  1955,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Bureau  of  Ad- 
1  vertising,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  As.sociation,  amount¬ 
ed  to  $7,946,306. 

In  a  letter  to  P&G  share¬ 
holders,  Chairman  R.  R.  Deu- 
'  pree  and  President  Neil  Mc- 
Elroy  cited  the  continuing  ben¬ 
efits  derived  from  the  com¬ 
pany’s  research  and  develop- 
I  ment  program,  and  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  sales,  advertising  and 
promotion  organizations  as  the 
keys  to  keeping  P&G  in  a  fore- 
i  most  position  in  the  sharply 
competitive  postwar  era. 

The  company  contemplates  is- 
I  suance  of  debentures  amounting 
to  $70  million. 

!  “With  the  imjiroved  products 
and  the  new  ones  which  have 
come  into  being  since  1945,  it 
i  is  essential”,  the  chairman  and 
president  said  in  a  joint  state- 
;  ment,  “that  we  fortify  ourselves 
j  with  money  in  order  to  take 
advantages  of  the  opportuni¬ 


ties  for  growth  and  progress  General  Dynamics 
which  these  products  present,  m  u  po  rhan«res 
“We  feel  confident  that  the  m  l^nail^CS 

investment  of  this  money  will  General  Dynamics  Corpora- 
prove  a  wise  move  that  should  tion  announced  the  following 
redound  to  the  benefit  of  share-  new  assignments  within  its 
holders.  It  seems  to  us  that  we  public  relations  department,  of 
have  real  company  .strength,  a  which  Patrick  J.  Sullivan  is 
good  organization  and  good  director: 

operation.  With  the  general  James  F.  McGlinchy,  once  for 
economy  of  the  country  on  a  four  years  with  the  New  York 
sound  basis,  we  look  forward  Herald  Tribune,  former  assist- 
with  confidence  to  the  next  12  ant  public  relations  manager 
months.”  of  the  Electric  Boat  Division, 

^  .  Groton,  Conn.,  to  news  super- 

.  ew  Pr  uc  s  visor.  New  York  public  rela- 

Currently  there  are  seven  tions  office. 


95.1  percent  of  all  city  Brcakfast  Brlefs 

2one  families.  xt  *1-  1. 

Northern  Democrats,  we  are 

Sell  with  COLOR  in  the  1  ident  Eisenhower  their  target 

in  the  fall  campaign,  hut  the 
southern  segment  still  main- 
■  tains  it  will  l)e  easier  to  beat 
I  the  Supreme  Court. 

... 

The  presidential  primary  sea- 
i  son  has  come  to  an  end,  and 
the  Democrats  are  busy  dis- 

*i.  .0  I  •  •  I  covering  how  much  they  love 

Altoona  s  Pennsylvania  s  Only 

Evening  Newspaper  I 

*  !  hrom  the  Cict'rlattd  Plain  Dealer 

RICHARD  E.  BEELER,  Adv.  Mgr.  _ 


Eltoona 

SlRirrot. 


new  P&G  products  out  of  re-  R.  Williams,  once  with 

search  laboratories  and  either  Union  City  (N.J.)  Hudson 

already  introduced  by  extensive  Dispatch,  former  special  events 
advertising  that  has  broken  this  supervisor.  New  York  public 
year  or  sufficiently  emerged  relations  office,  to  special  as- 
from  wraps  to  be  test  market-  distant  to  the  divi.sion  general 
ed  by  the  agency  in  charge,  manager.  General  Atomic  Divi- 
Most  exciting  of  the  introduc-  gan  Diego,  Calif, 

tions  was  Crest,  the  new  tooth-  Richard  M.  Carpenter,  who 
paste  with  fluoristan,  handled  worked  on  five  of  the  West- 
by  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.  This  Chester  Publishers  newspapers, 
agency,  which,  with  Compton  including  the  Mararoneek 
Advertising,  Inc.,  is  reported  (N.Y.)  Times,  of  which  he  was 
to  have  one  of  the  most  healthy  gports  editor,  formerly  iiublic 
portions  of  the  total  P&G  pie,  relations  assistant  at  the  Elec- 
is  also  testing  two  new  prod-  trie  Boat  Division,  to  assistant 
ucts.  Whirl,  a  new  liquid  public  relations  manager  at 
shortening,  and  Zest,  a  synthe-  Electric  Boat, 
tic  bar  beauty  soap.  Gerald  A.  Slesfeld,  formerly 

Zest  is  presently  being  tested  with  United  Press  in  New 
through  half  and  one-third  York,  to  special  events  super- 
page  4-color  copy  in  Sunday  vigg,.  the  New  York  public 
comic  supplements  and  TV  relations  office, 
spots  in  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.,  Tulsa,  ^ 

Okla.,  Tampa,  St.  Petersburg, 

and  Lakeland,  Fla.,  Hartford,  Alls  ill  Npwspap<*rs 

Conn.,  and  Springfield.  Mass  Stilliulale  Bus  Tours 
The  copy,  not  comic,  is  built 

around  the  theme  “Now  you  Chicago 

really  feel  clean”.  Illustrations  Newspaper  advertising  pro¬ 
show  a  beautiful  girl  emerging  vided  the  information  that  in- 
from  the  surf.  duced  more  than  half  the  trav- 

Compton  Advertising  Inc.,  is  elers  on  Grevhound’s  escorted 
testing  Comet,  a  new  cleanser,  Mardi  Gras  tour  to  take  this 
and  Cascade,  a  new  detergent  winter  vacation  tri])  in  Ifi.'iB. 
for  automatic  dishwashers.  This  was  one  o  f  the  facts 
When  Biow-Beirn-Toigo,  Inc.,  learned  from  a  tabulation  of 
liquidated.  Grey  Advertising  survey  questionnaires  completed 
Agency  took  over  the  P&G  by  600  travelers  from  14  cities 
products  Lilt,  Shasta,  and  Party  on  the  New  Orleans  tour. 

Curl.  Grey  is  presently  placing  The  survey  was  conducted  by 
test  copy  on  Velvet  Blend,  a  Beaumont  &  Hohman,  Inc- 
new  shampoo.  The  BBT  account  Greyhound’s  advertising  ag?ncy. 
Spic  and  Span  was  transferred  58%  of  the  passengers  said 
to  Young  &  Rubicam  Inc.,  which  they  learned  about  the  special 
for  some  time  has  been  also  tour  from  newspapers,  while 
handling  Cheer.  27%  got  their  information  from 

Jif,  a  new  peanut  butter,  has  travel  bureaus,  station  em- 
been  added  to  the  other  P&G  ployes  and  independent  travel 
accounts  supervised  by  Leo  agents.  The  remainder  were  in- 
Burnett  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Joy  Auenced  by  other  publicity, 
and  Lava  Soap.  • 

•  dolor  All  for  BroMery 

liciihleiii  s  Apeiioy  First  full  page  color  news- 

G.  F.  Heublein  Bro.  Inc.,  Hart-  paper  advertisement  for  a 
ford.  Conn.,  named  Scheidler  &  brewery  in  Cleveland  has  ap- 
Beck,  Inc.,  New  York,  effective  peared  in  the  Plain  Dealer, 
Sept.  1  for  Heublein’s  BW’  placed  by  Pilsener  Brewing 

;  Blended  Whiskey  and  Heub-  Company’s  P.O.C.  Beer.  Agency 
lein’s  Vatted  Semi-Sweet  and  is  Clifford  A.  Kroening,  Inc- 

Extra  Dry  Vermouths.  Cleveland. 
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The  modern  way  gets  you  there  faster 


^^ODERN  space  selling  methods,  too,  go  farther  and  faster.  Coverage  of 
the  United  States  alone  can  no  longer  be  considered  a  complete  job.  That’s  why 
Story,  Brooks  &  Finley  spans  Canada,  Central  and  South  America 
with  swift,  linage- producing  aerial  trips.  , 


You  might  say  SBF  goes  to— Haiti— and  back  for  an  ad.  We  do  travel:  from 
Venezuela  to  the  Virgin  Islands  .  .  .  from  Panama  to  Port-au-Prince.  And  when 

you’re  in  the  lobby  of  the  El  Mirador  in  Acapulco,  you’re  apt  to  run  into  the  SBF  man. 
Does  the  hemispheric  approach  pay  off  for  newspapers  we  represent? 


You  bet  it  does— just  as  SBF’s  expanding,  dynamic  research  and  promotion  facilities, 
individualized  selling  and  diversified  market  approach  pays  off  for  them. 


Are  you  getting  all  this  from  your  national  sales  force? 


Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

INCORPORATED 
Newspaper  Representatives 
230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

NEW  YORK  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  CLEVELAND  •  ATLANTA  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  DETROIT 
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Plenty  For  Press 
In  Political  Ads 


Millions  of  dollars  in  political 
advertising  money  will  flowr  to 
newspapers  during  the  Presi¬ 
dential  campaign. 

But  to  permit  the  flow,  the 
dam  must  be  breeched  by  the 
dynamite  of  aggressive  local 
solicitation,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA. 

The  Bureau,  which  has  been 
engaged  in  political  advertising 
activity  since  July  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  is  convinced  that  the  news- 
pa(>er  share  of  the  estimated 
$100,000,000  total  to  be  spent  in 
all  advertising  promotion  of 
candidates  will  be  sizeable  and 
will  come  chiefly  from  local 
sources. 

These  sources  are,  of  course, 
state,  county,  city  and  town 
political  party  committees.  Con¬ 
gressional  committees,  unions, 
and  the  ubiquitous  and  often 
well-heeled  organized  and  un¬ 
organized  “friends  of  candi¬ 
dates.” 

Beat  the  Bushes! 

“We  are  urging  all  local 


newspaper  advertising  mana¬ 
gers  to  beat  these  political 
bushes,”  the  Bureau  said. 

“The  Newspaper  Helps  You 
Decide  How  to  Vote”  is  the 
title  of  the  Bureau’s  new  po¬ 
litical  presentation.  It  has  al¬ 
ready  been  tested  with  National 
Committees  of  both  parties, 
their  state  publicity  directors, 
and  with  the  political  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  and  found  to  be 
“a  definite  help  to  bring  in 
those  local  political  dollars.” 

A  key  idea  in  the  booklet 
involves  a  unique  use  of  mats, 
which  brought  $2,000,000  to 
California  newspapers  in  1954 
during  the  successful  campaign 
of  Governor  Knight  for  the 
Lieutenant  -  Governorship.  He 
made  up  mats  for  a  single 
column,  six-inch  ad,  with  his 
portrait  at  top,  a  slogan, 
“Knight  is  Right”  underneath, 
and  space  for  a  sponsor’s  name 
below.  Thirty  thousand  were 
mailed  to  friends  in  every  Cal¬ 
ifornia  community,  asking  them 
to  collect  the  few  dollars  needed 
to  run  an  ad  in  the  local  paper. 

Result:  as  many  as  20  of 


Topeka  Newspapers 
wrap  up  the  customers  in  Kansas 

Here's  e  prize  bundle  of  profits  to  tie  on  your  sales  record. 
$632,654,000  in  effective  buyin9  income  .  .  .  more  than  106,000 
people  in  the  city  zone  with  140,000  anticipated  by  1970  .  .  . 
set  right  square  in  the  middle  of  a  rich  trading  area  that's  just 
bursting  at  the  seams  with  industrial  expansion.  It's  a  mighty 
juicy  picture  when  you  remember  that  all  you  have  to  do  to 
wrap  the  whole  thing  up  in  one  profitable  package  is  advertise 
in  the  Topeka  newspapers.  They  cover  the  city  zone  like  wall-to- 
wall  carpeting,  and  already  more  than  50%  of  the  families  in  the 
whole  2i-county  market  area  read,  rely,  and  shop  in  them.  Write 
today  for  details  on  how  to  wrap  up  more  customers  in  the  heart 
of  Kansas  through  the  Topeka  Newspapers. 

THE  TOPEKA  NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  CO..  INC. 

AGENT  FOR 

Topeka  State  Journal 

Represented  by  The  Capper  Publications,  Inc. 

New  York  *  Cleveland  *  Chicago  *  Kansas  City,  Mo.  *  San  Francisco 


these  ads  would  appear  in  a 
single  issue,  each  paid  for  by 
a  different  group.  Knight  was 
remembered.  Knight  was 
elected.  The  Bureau  said  it  had 
checked  and  this  same  idea  was 
being  repeated  in  California 
this  year,  with  the  expectation 
that  $1,500,000  i  n  political 
dough  would  come  to  news¬ 
paper  coffers  in  one  state  from 
this  one  idea  source.  It  is  to 
be  used  to  push  the  candidacy 
of  Senatorial  candidate  Theo¬ 
dore  Kuchel. 

Harold  Slater,  publicity  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Republican  Con¬ 
gressional  Committee,  Washing¬ 
ton,  has  advised  the  Bureau  that 
a  series  of  20  advertisements 
in  mat  form  are  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  for  Republican  Congres¬ 
sional  candidates  for  distribu¬ 
tion  in  September. 

Agency  Job 

The  Bureau  made  a  presen¬ 
tation  of  newspaper  advertising 
before  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  was  promised  a  sim¬ 
ilar  opportunity  by  the  Demo¬ 
crats,  which  has  not  yet  been 
granted.  Both  national  com¬ 
mittees  are  expected  to  spend 
$2,000,000  each  in  preempted 
evening  TV  time. 


by  William  Esty,  Inc.,  which 
places  the  Reynolds  account  and 
by  CBS.  The  first  preempted 
time  on  the  CBS  schedule  for 
the  Republicans  was  given  as 
the  “Red  Skelton”  show  pre¬ 
empted  Sept.  25,  9:30  to  10, 
from  S.E.  Johnson’s  company’s 
wax.  The  Reynolds  show  cus¬ 
tomarily  is  carried  by  184  sta¬ 
tions;  Skelton,  for  Johnson  and 
Pet  Milk,  by  84. 

Plainly  indicated  was  the  fact 
that  the  agencies  experience 
difficulties  in  preempting  time 
desired  on  expensive  night 
time,  their  exclusive  desire. 
CBS  pointed  to  the  further 
trouble  of  negotiations  in  some 
instances  necessitated  by  the 
question  of  who  was  to  pay 
the  stars  kicked  off  the  air,  the 
politicians  or  the  advertisers. 
Confusion  of  daylight  saving 
time  is  another  TV  problem. 

Democratic  TV  was  even 
more  “up  in  the  air”  than  the 
Republican  plan,  according  to 
Norman  Platt,  of  Norman, 
Craig  &  Kummel,  Inc.,  the 
agency  in  charge.  He  is  only 
“hoping”  that  $2,000,000  will  be 
available.  George  Coleman,  the 
agency’s  media  executive,  knew 
of  no  TV-tune-in  advertise¬ 
ments  for  newspapers. 


Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn  Inc.,  is  the  agency 
handling  this  money  for  the 
Republicans  nationally.  Carroll 
P.  Newton,  vicepresident,  is  the 
executive  in  charge. 

Published  schedules  of  Re¬ 
publican  TV  advertising  are  not 
[  accurate  a  reportorial  check  dis¬ 
closed.  Some  negotiations  on 
payment  of  discarded  talent 
contracts  remain  to  be  settled. 
For  instance,  BBDO  stood  on 
the  published  report  that  the 
Republican  campaign  kick-off 
was  scheduled  for  the  9:30  to 
10  P.M.  time  Sept.  19  pre¬ 
empted  from  “I’ve  Got  a  Se¬ 
cret,”  the  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company  program  for  Winston 
cigarettes,  over  CBS. 

This  was  immediately  denied 

Everything  in 
BALTIMORE  , 
revolves  J 

■‘i 

i  around  ^ 

MORNING-EVENING  SONDUr 


No  Placement  Yet 

Other  advertising  agencies 
so  far  known  to  be  politically 
involved  are  Young  &  Rubicam 
for  Citizens  for  Eisenhower, 
and  McCann-Erickson  for  the 
New  York  State  Republican 
Committee,  and  for  “Register 
&  Vote”. 

“We  have  placed  no  adver¬ 
tising  now  and  it  will  be  some 
time  before  we  d o”,  Harry 
Harding,  executive  in  charge  at 
Young  &  Rubicam,  said  for 
Citizens  for  Eisenhower.  T  o 
gain  advantage  of  quantity  dis¬ 
counts,  most  of  the  Citizens’ 
TV  time  is  being  bought  by 
BBDO. 

Bill  Stone,  McCann-Erickson, 
and  Russ  Johnston  of  its  Mar- 
schalk  &  Pratt  Division,  are 
account  executives  for  the  New 
York  State  Committee’s  drive. 
Arthur  Kemp  handles  the  “Reg¬ 
ister  &  Vote”  campaign.  No 
plans  have  been  made  public. 

In  addition  to  these  national 
campaigns,  local  advertising 
agencies  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  will  get  accounts  for  their 
respective  area  groups.  It  is 
by  this  splinter  practice  that 
limitation  laws  on  political 
spending  for  advertising  are 
side-stepped.  To  solicit  both 
groups  and  individuals  locally 
the  Bureau  has  designed  “The 
Newspaper  Helps  You  Decide 
How  to  Vote”. 

This  presentation  is  based  on 
{Continued  on  page  30) 
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"Backbone  of  the  photographic  industry” 
says  CAL  HANNAH  of  the  SPEED  GRAPHIC 


Calvin  Hannah  has 
photographed  every¬ 
thing  from  cattle  to 
beauty  contests,  in 
1 2  years  of  news¬ 
paper  photography 
work.  He  states,  “In 
a  business  where 
something  new  is  al¬ 
ways  happening,  I’ve 
never  yet  come  upon 
a  job  for  which  the 
‘old  reliable’  Speed 
Graphic  wasn’t  tops.” 

Cal  attributes  much  of  his  own  success  and 
that  of  his  staff  photographers  to  the  extreme 
versatility  and  dependability  of  the  Speed 
Graphic,  which  he  describes  as  “the  backbone 
of  the  photographic  industry.”  Cal  is  also  a  de¬ 
votee  of  the  Stroboflash  electronic  flash  unit 
which  accompanies  him  on  many  of  his  assign¬ 
ments.  Shown  on  this  page  are  some  excellent 
samples  of  Mr.  Hannah’s  photographic  skill. 


CALVIN  HANNAH 

Manager 

I’holnicraphii'  DeparInirnI 
TiiM'al4M>!‘a  (Ala.)  Nen^ 


“End  of  the  line."  A  dramatic  view  of  a  railroad  wreck  near 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  4xS  Speed  Graphic,  1/100  sec.  at  f/16. 


"There  She  Goes."  A  sample 
of  Mr.  Hannah's  ability  for 
“on  the  spot"  photogrophic 
coverage  of  the  news.  4x5 
Speed  Graphic,  1/400  sec.  at 
f/16.  13Smm  lens. 


“First  Customer."  First  tug 
and  barges  secured  in  huge, 
new  lock,  make  an  excellent 
example  of  composition  skill 
and  clarity.  4x5  Speea 
Graphic,  1/100  sec.  at  f/11. 
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America  s  2  unique  symbols  m 


BLUE  CROSS, 


the  PlatiH  that  work 
direetly  with  local  hos¬ 
pitals  to  provide  the 
program  of  prepaid 
hfispital  care  that  l>est 
meets  family  needs. 


JUST  twenty-seven  years  ago  the  lilne  Cross 
kind  of  hospital  care  protection  diti  not  exist. 
Yet  today  Blue  Cross  Plans  have  hecoine  a  vital 
part  of  American  life.  From  coast  to  coast,  the 
famous  Blue  Cross  einhlem  symholizes  for  52 
million  people  security  that  helps  them  enjoy 
better  living  and  better  communities. 

One  of  the  most  important  reasons  for  the 
dramatic  success  of  the  Blue  Cross  movement  is 
the  not-for-profit,  community  service  concept 
of  the  local  Plans.  They  are  officially  approve*! 
by  the  American  llos[>ital  Association,  and,  as 
such,  they  have  a  uni*pie  '"partnership”  arrange¬ 
ment  with  hospitals  in  their  communities.  Kach 
local  Blue  Cross  Plan  sets  its  benefits  independ¬ 
ently  to  keep  pace  with  changing  community 
needs  and  conditions. 

Fads  and  figures  that  w  ill  he  of  value  to  you 
in  covering  the  story  of  the  gr*)wth  of  health 
care  prepayment  programs  nationally  and  in 
your  *)wn  community,  are  containe*!  in  the  Blue 
(iross  Press  Kit.  \\  rite  for  your  fr«M*  file  copy  to 
lUue  Cross  Commission,  Dept.  917,  125  T^orlh 
iMichi^on,  Chicago  11,  Illinois. 


HELPS  PAY  HOSPITAL  BILLS 


^Blue  (Tross  ami  svmhol  re/tisterpJ  hy  the  .4merican  Uoapitat  .4sattriatiun 
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OiOCAL  INITIATIVE  IN  HEALTH  CARE 


BLUE  SHIELD. 


the  Plan!*  floetors  spon¬ 
sor  in  their  own  local 
areas  to  help  families 
meet  the  unexpected 
costs  «if  siirfcieal-medi- 
caland  maiernity  care. 


Mi  of  the  most 


pies  of  modern 


inspiring  exam 
\J  American  community  enterprise  in  action 
is  the  rapid  and  successful  growth  of  Hhie  Shield. 
Doctors,  working  with  puhlic-spirited  citizens 
in  their  areas,  have  created  Blue  Shield  Plans 
as  a  community  service  to  help  people  meet  the 
cost  of  surgical-medical-maternity  care. 

Vt  ith  local  doctors  "on  the  team”.  Blue  Shield 
Plans  are  able  to  provide  more  realistic  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  costs  of  humireds  of  surgical  proce¬ 
dures  and  many  nonsurgical  services. 

These  Plans  are  operated  not  for  profit,  hut 
as  a  service  to  the  community.  That  they  have 
become  a  vital  part  of  our  modern  American 
way  of  life,  is  show  n  by  the  fact  that  more  than 
13,000  new'  memhers  are  joining  Blue  Shield 
Plans  each  working  <lay.  Last  year,  alone.  Blue 
Shield  Plans  across  the  country  paid  a  total  of 
§356,917,926  in  benefits. 

Data  on  the  contrihiition  of  Blue  Shield  Plans 
to  inodern  American  coinnuinities  and  the  whole 
held  of  voluntary  firc^iaid  medical  care  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  new  /Vc.ss  Kit.  d'o  gel  one,  write  to 
liluo  Shirhl  ('ominission,  Dvpt.  917,  125  iSorth 
Michigan,  (Jiictiiio  II,  Illinois. 


^Service  marks  rrfustrrrd  by  Blue  .ytedical  (^re  Blans 


! 
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Ad  Symposium 
For  Controllers 


A  symposium  on  “What  the 
Controller  Should  Know  About 
National  Advertising”  will  be 
the  opening  technical  session  at 
the  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Institute  of  Newspaper  Control¬ 
lers  and  Finance  Officers.  The 
convention  will  take  place  Oct. 
14-17,  in  Chicago. 

George  Dibert,  vicepresident 
of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany,  will  present  the  agency’s 
point  of  view  at  the  symposium, 
which  will  be  conducted  by  Her¬ 
bert  W.  Moloney  Jr.,  of  Molo¬ 
ney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc., 
New  York.  The  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentative’s  viewpoint  will  be 
given  by  Don  Scott,  of  Scolaro, 
Meeker  &  Scott,  Chicago.  Mr. 
Dibert  is  chairman  of  the  board. 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
and  Mr.  Scott  is  president  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives. 

The  newspaper’s  point  of 
view  will  be  covered  by  Dent 
Hassinger,  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  ANPA.  The  advertiser’s 
angle  will  be  covered  by  Mark 
Cox,  director  of  advertising  and 
public  relations-sales  promo¬ 
tion,  Wilson  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


Paper  Mate  Begins 
Fall  Ad  Drive 

Chicago 

Paper  Mate  is  telling  students 
they  shouldn’t  go  back  to  school 
this  Fall,  at  least  not  “without 
a  new  Paper  Mate  pen.” 

This  is  the  feature  of  the  ball 
point  company’s  third  huge  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  in  the  last 
four  months.  The  “back  to 
school”  campaign  opened  Aug. 
19  in  221  Sunday  newspapers, 
supplements,  and  comic  sections. 

The  advertising  schedule  will 
be  stepped  up  even  faster  in 
the  Fall  and  Winter. 

• 

Appliance  Store 
Has  Sales  ‘Blitz’ 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Price’s  Inc.,  appliance  retail¬ 
er  with  six  outlets  in  Norfolk 
and  Portsmouth,  used  140  ads 
in  two  local  newspapers  during 
a  two-month  “blitz”  drive  to 
top  a  sales  target  of  1,001  Kel- 
vinator  appliances  in  the  60 
days. 

About  52%  of  the  appliances 
sold  were  refrigerators,  30% 
home  laundry  equipment,  6% 
room  air  conditioners,  6% 
ranges,  and  6%  freezers  and 
other  products,  including  water 
heaters,  dishwashers,  kitchen 
sinks  and  cabinets. 
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P-Hr 


Account  Supervisor 


ME  and  Art  Director 
For  New  Magazine 

“Today’s  Living”,  the  Neu> 
York  Herald  Tribune’s  soon-to- 
appear  Sunday  family  maga¬ 
zine,  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  John  T.  McCul¬ 
lough  as  managing  editor  and 
Philip  Dykstra  as  art  director. 
The  new  magazine  makes  its 
debut  Sunday,  Sept.  9. 

Mr.  McCullough  was  an  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  Time  for  10 
years.  He  was  executive  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  editorial  director  of 
Look  and  editorial  consultant  to 
the  American  Weekly. 

Before  entering  the  magazine 
field,  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  first  as  a 
photographer  and  then  as  pic¬ 
ture  editor. 

Mr.  Dykstra  studied  art  after 
receiving  a  degree  in  electrical 
engineering  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Colorado.  He  served  for 
six  years  as  assistant  art  di¬ 
rector  for  Woman’s  Day  and 
spent  the  last  year  as  assistant 
art  director  for  the  American 
Weekly. 

m 

Radio-TV  Reps  Issue 
Market  Package 

Petei's,  Griffin,  Woodward, 
Inc.,  radio  and  TV  station  rep¬ 
resentatives,  is  distributing 
“Project  Information”  to  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  and  advertisers. 
The  project  is  based  on  114 
different  studies  of  market  con¬ 
ditions  resulting  in  separate 
market  and  station  references 
for  each  station  represented  by 
PGW.  Many  of  the  stations  are 
newspaper  affiliates. 

“Project  Information”  is  an 
encyclopedia  of  market  data 
containing  both  “Market’’ 
stories  and  “Station”  stories, 
each  featured  by  reliable  sta¬ 
tion  contour  maps,  pictures, 
and  sales  figures.  Other  fea¬ 
tures  include  pertinent  infor¬ 
mation  on  local  newspapers. 


Delicious 

Profits! 


(Advertisement) 


Is  food  your  line?  Soil 
I  New  London  .  .  .  highest 
'  family  average  food  sales 

I  of  any  Conn,  city  with  a 
population  of  25.000  or 
I  overl  (S.M.  '56  Survey) 

I  And  there's  only  one  local 

.  daily. 

I  lag 

I  NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT 
I  National  Saprasantativas: 
^OILMAN,  NICOll  A  RUTHMAN 


Political  Ads 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


the  premise  that  “mass  com¬ 
munication  media  is  the  ONLY 
answer  to  reaching  voters.”  It 
agrees  each  medium — ^newspa¬ 
pers,  television,  radio,  and  out¬ 
door — has  “its  own  particular 
use.”  Newspapers,  it  argues, 
“can  produce  the  most  for  the 
money.”  Outdoor  is  described 
as  “strictly  a  reminder.”  Of  TV 
and  Radio  it  is  stated  that  “a 
candidate  is  up  against  the  fact 
in  either  medium  that  he  is 
competing  directly  with  enter¬ 
tainment.” 

“Only  exceptional  candidate? 
attract  an  audience  of  any  real 
size”,  the  booklet  reads.  Cited 
in  substantiation  are  typical 
“big  city”  ratings  from  1952, 
including  President  Truman, 
13%;  Senator  Lehman,  2.5%; 
Senator  Kennedy,  Boston,  3.7%; 
President  Hoover,  7.3%  and 
Philip  Murray,  1.9%.  The  con¬ 
cluding  slam  is: 

“In  TV  and  radio  a  political 
party  talks  mostly  to  itself.” 

“Whether  you  want  to  cover 
a  ward,  a  city,  a  county  or  a 
whole  state  ...  no  other  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  GUARAN¬ 
TEES  entry  into  as  many 
homes  as  the  daily  newspaper. 

“Over  42,000,000  out  of 
48,000,000  homes  received  a 
daily  newspaper  within  the  past 
24  hours. 

“Newspaper  readers  send 
75,000,000  letters  every  year  to 
the  nation’s  newspaper  editors.” 

Two  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  of  the  1952  campaign 
were  surveyed  for  readership. 
Both  appeared  in  the  same  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaper  Oct.  31,  1952. 
One  was  for  Eisenhower;  the 
other  for  Stevenson.  People 
were  asked  which  had  they 
read.  Here’s  how  they 
answered: 

Of  the  men  who  would  vote 
for  Eisenhower:  41%  had  read 
the  Stevenson  ad;  53%,  the  Eis¬ 
enhower  ad.  Of  the  men  for 
Stevenson,  40%  had  read  the 
Stevenson  ad;  36%  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  ad.  Forty-four  per  cent 
of  the  undecided  men  read  both 
ads.  Of  women  for  Eisenhower 
26%  had  read  Stevenson’s  ad; 
47%  Eisenhower’s.  Of  the  wo¬ 
men  Stevenson  voters,  39%  had 
read  the  Stevenson  ad;  40% 
Eisenhower’s.  Forty-two  per 
cent  of  the  undecided  women 
read  the  Eisenhower  ad;  31% 
undecided,  Stevenson’s. 

Conclusion:  Political  newspa¬ 
per  ads  are  read  by  all  voters — 
I  n  d  e  pendents  .  .  .  Possible 
switchers  .  .  .  Already  sold. 
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Editorial  huddle  os  Society  Editor  Pate,  Editor  Allen 
and  City  Editor  Ellis  discuss  size,  cropping  and  ploy 
to  give  o  picture  story. 


News  staff 
photo  contest 
pays  off  in 
circulation 


In  just  twelve  months,  the  Garden  Grove  a  camera.  Now  everybody  plans,  shoots.  For  the  complete  story  on  this  and 
(Calif.)  News,  increased  its  circulation  develops  and  engraves  his  own  pictures  other  successful  circulation  building 

one  hundred  per  cent!  on  the  Scan-A-Graver.  techniques  with  Scan-A-Graver,  write 

“Pictures,  and  our  unique  ‘Bell  Ringer’  for  free  sample  copy  of  “Impressions”— 

photograph  contest  have  been  largely  Honey  on  the  bread-and-butter  shots  tJjg  magazine  that  reports  new  and  suc- 
res[X)nsible  for  this  growth,”  says  Pub-  “Like  any  suburban  paper,  95%  of  our  cessful  ideas  for  using  local  pictures, 
lisher  Angus  Tierney.  “Let  our  editor,  pictures  are  bread-and-butter  stuff.  But  Address  Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment, 
Fred  Allen,  tell  how  it  works.  this  simple  contest  has  sparked  our  staff  Inc.,  88-06  Van  Wyck  Expressway, 

“Bell  Ringer  contest  rules  are  easier  into  digging  up  angles  .  .  .  new  ways  to  Jamaica,  New  Y’ork,  Dept.  100-33A2. 

than  the  5-w’s.  The  staff  member  whose  give  these  shots  more  reader  appeal, 
picture  ‘rings  the  bell’  gets  five  bucks!  Now,  we’re  all  more  picture  conscious— 

Gus  Tierney  always  claimed  that  if  a  passing  ideas  back  and  forth.  As  a  result, 
picture  was  worth  a  thousand  words  . . .  we  have  a  seemingly  endless  supply  of 
it  ought  to  be  worth  five  bucks  .  .  .  and  top-notch  pictures— like  the  boy  and  the 
he  was  right!  ‘frozen’  water,  shot  by  .41  Carr,  our  sports 

'When  we  started  the  contest,  only  editor.  A  year  ago  we’d  have  covered 
half  our  staff  even  knew  how  to  operate  this  subject  with  a  long  shot  of  the  pool. 


Eloclronic  Engraving  Mochinot 


1 

1  1 

^  • 

CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 
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Used  Car  Ad  Contest 
Develops  Useful  Data 


Uy  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


Not  content  with  gamerinK 
a  fine  harvest  of  classified  with 
his  Used  Car  Value  Contest, 
Felix  M.  Bryan,  CAM,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Preas,  exploited 
the  entries  to  come  up  with  a 
fine  booklet  entitled  “8  Facts 
About  the  Used  Car  Buyer.” 

The  booklet  is  based  on  read¬ 
ers’  completion  of  the  sentence. 
“I  want  this  Free  Press  Adver¬ 
tised  Car  because  ...”  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  judges  made  up  of 
Used  Car  Dealers  awarded  four 
prizes  weekly  during  the  month¬ 
long  contest  with  a  top  weekly 
prize  of  $500.  Here  are  the 
eight  salient  points  that  may 
well  serve  as  a  guide  for  used 
car  ad  writers; 

1.  The  Used  Car  Buyer  Wants 
Complete  Information. 

2.  The  Used  Car  Buyer  Is  In¬ 
terested  in  Benefits. 

3.  The  Used  Car  Buyer  Is  At¬ 


tracted  By  “Personality”. 

4.  The  Used  Car  Buyer  Wants 
To  Feel  That  The  Dealer  Is 
Reputable. 

5.  Many  Used  Car  Buyers 
Are  Knowledgeable. 

6.  The  Used  Car  Buyer  Is 
Aware  of  National  Advertising. 

7.  The  Used  Car  Buyer  Has  A 
New  Way  of  Family  Living. 

8.  The  Used  Car  Buyer  Has 
A  New  Purchasing  Base. 

In  the  booklet,  each  point  is 
clearly  amplified.  Copies  are 
available  upon  request  to  Fred 
N.  Lowe,  promotion-research 
manager,  or  Robert  J.  McBride, 
director  of  research. 

Gloom  With  Optimism 

While  the  Help  Wanted  ad 
count  for  July  was  up  6%,  41 
of  the  113  newspapers  in  the 
top  labor  markets  polled  month¬ 
ly  by  Gerald  G.  Griffin,  general 
manager  cf  B.  K.  Davis  and 


Yes,  NEA  really  travels!  From  Chicago  to  San 
Francisco  ...  to  Paris,  Bangkok,  Jerusalem, 
London,  Monaco,  above  the  Arctic  Circle  .  . . 
wherever  backgrounding  the  news  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  kind  of  exclusive,  illustrated  NEA 
NEWSFEATURES  that  more  and  more  editors 
are  giving  front  poge  display. 


NEA  SERVICE  INC. 

1200  West  Third  Street  Cleveland  IS,  Ohio 
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Bro.,  Philadelphia  advertising 
agency,  showed  losses.  Says 
Help  Wanted  Trend,  “This 
somewhat  gloomy  picture,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  be  interpreted  as 
a  sign  of  a  general  decline  in 
help  w’anted  advertising.  Rath¬ 
er,  most  indicators  point  to 
sharp  increases  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  future — especially  as  the 
fall  hiring  season  gets  under 
way.  Trend’s  records  show  that 
in  every  year — including  the 
‘recession’  year  of  1954 — em¬ 
ployment  ads  spiralled  upward 
in  August,  reached  a  peak  in 
September  and  tapered  off  only 
in  late  October.” 

The  16  newspapers  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  large.st  labor  markets, 
who  regularly  account  for  al¬ 
most  half  of  the  entire  adver¬ 
tising  volume  reported  to  Trend, 
showed  a  12%  increase  over 
July  1955.  Substantial  gains  by 
most  of  the  papers  in  this 
group  offset  losses  suffered  by 
three  of  their  number. 

In  most  cases  the  losses  re¬ 
ported  were  small — not  more 
than  a  few  hundred  ads — and 
were  principally  concentrated 
on  the  Midwest  with  scattered 
losses  shown  by  papers  in  the 
Eastern,  Southern  and  South¬ 
western  states.  Eighteen,  or  al¬ 
most  half,  of  these  losses  were 
reported  by  papers  who  have 
experienced  only  gains  in  ad¬ 
vertising  for  at  least  a  year  or 
more. 

Sky’s-the-Limit  Dept. 

So  enthusiastic  is  Ralph 
Sides,  CAM,  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Newspapers,  about  want  ads 
that,  in  his  view,  there  are  no 
terrestrial  bounds  for  classified. 
Accordingly  he  has  come  up 
with  a  proposal  that  want  ads 
should  take  off  and  soar  up  into 
the  clouds.  His  plan,  for  which 
he  claims  to  have  no  ulterior 
purpose,  is  “offered  for  anyone 
to  pick  up.”  Here,  in  Ralph’s 
own  words  is  his  idea  for  a 
“Want-Ad  Flyer”: 

“I  propose  a  new  medium  for 
some  enterprising  publisher  to 
print  a  ‘Want-Ad  Flyer’  to  be 
distributed  on  air  flights  and  be 
the  reading  companion  to  air 
travelers. 

“Want  ads  are  basically  the 
needs  and  wants  of  people. 

“Consider  the  cosmopolitan 
group  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  who  have  nothing  to  do 
for  hours  hut  READ! 

“Newspapers  and  magazines 
fail  in  scope  of  appeal  to  fulfill 
the  divergent  needs  and  wants 
of  these  airbound  people. 

“Now,  with  the  ‘Want-Ad 
Flyer’  going  in  hand  across  the 
.skies  of  the  universe,  rising 
above  normal  publication  ceil¬ 
ings,  it  brings  together  a  far- 


flung  audience  with  one  com¬ 
mon  form  of  contact. 

“Imagine  the  power  of  such 
a  vehicle — it  will  speed  along 
with  the  progress  of  all  people 
— all  it  needs  is  a  Pilot  and  the 
sky’s  the  limit.” 

This  writer’s  off-the-cuff  opin¬ 
ion  is  that  any  airborne  want 
ad  would  be  far  more  effective 
in  the  newspaper  printed  at 
either  the  air  traveler’s  point 
of  arrival  or  departure. 

• 

Jackson  Estate 
Sought  for  Boy 

Portland,  Ore. 

A  suit  seeking  to  invalidate 
the  will  of  Mrs.  Maria  C.  Jack- 
son,  who  died  Feb.  3  at  the  age 
of  93,  has  been  instituted  in 
federal  court  here. 

Atty.  John  E.  Walker,  as 
guardian  for  Peter  Crockett 
Jackson,  14  -  year  -  old  great 
grandson  of  .Mrs.  Jackson,  asks 
that  the  boy  be  declared  the 
sole  heir  to  the  estate  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  major  interest  in  the 
Oregon  Journal. 

Mrs.  Jackson’s  will  left  $150,- 
000  to  the  hoy  and  the  bulk  of 
the  $2,400,000  estate  to  the 
Jackson  Foundation,  empowered 
to  continue  the  publication  of 
the  newspaper.  Peter  lives  in 
North  Hollywood,  Calif,  with 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Margaret  Ken¬ 
nedy.  His  father,  Samuel  Jack- 
son,  was  killed  in  a  helicopter 
crash  in  1947. 

It  is  alleged  in  the  filed  pa¬ 
pers  that  Mrs.  Jackson  intend¬ 
ed,  by  a  new  w’ill  or  codicil,  that 
her  great  grandson  should  come 
into  control  of  the  Journal. 

• 

2  Teachers  Added 
To  Wisconsin  Faculty 

Madison,  Wis. 

Ralph  O.  Nafziger,  director 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
School  of  Journali.sm,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Richard  L.  Disney  Jr.,  and 
David  Richmond  as  assistant 
professors  on  the  school’s  staff. 

Mr.  Disney,  formerly  of  Mon¬ 
tana  State  University,  will 
teach  courses  in  reporting  and 
editing,  reporting  public  affairs, 
and  interpreting  contemporary 
affairs.  A  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma  in  1937, 
he  has  worked  on  a  number  of 
dailies  and  as  news  analyst  for 
the  National  Housing  Authority. 

Mr.  Richmond’s  courses  will 
include  the  principles  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  problems  in  national 
advertising. 
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The  Bock  island  Argus  - 

hu,  five  Hoe  color  Convertible  Press 
uJts  and  Wider 
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Rival  Papers 
Sell  Market 
On  Unit  Rate 

Beloit-Janesville,  Wis. 

Two  Wisconsin  evening  news¬ 
papers,  traditional  rivals  for 
trade  area  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  linage,  have  combined 
their  efforts  to  convince  na¬ 
tional  and  regional  advertisers 
of  the  merits  of  the  market 
they  both  serve. 

Since  May,  advertisers  who 
buy  space  of  identical  size  (but 
not  necessarily  same  copy)  in 
both  the  Beloit  News  and  the 
Javexville  Gazette  earn  a  rate 
of  25  cents  per  line,  2  cents  per 
line  lower  than  the  total  in¬ 
dividual  rate  for  both  papers. 

Served  As  a  Unit 

The  Beloit-Janesville  Combi¬ 
nation,  as  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment  is  called,  was  established 
by  the  two  publishers,  Sidney 
Bliss  of  the  Gazette  and  Walter 
Strong  of  the  News.  They 
point  out  the  light-county  area 
served  by  the  two  newspapers 
is  a  unit. 

After  the  many  years  of 
rivalry,  which  still  continue  as 
far  as  circulation  and  retail 
and  classified  linage  is  con¬ 


cerned,  the  switch  to  a  combi¬ 
nation  selling  effort  required 
compromise  and  adjustment, 
the  two  publishers  told  E&P. 

The  biggest  problems  in¬ 
volved  handling  of  insertion 
orders,  billing  and  making  sure 
that  an  advertiser  earned  the 
combination  rate  even  though 
he  failed  to  request  it,  but  com¬ 
plied  with  the  requirements. 

Prepare  Joint  Brochure 

Paul  T.  Brewer  and  David 
A.  Lindsey,  national  managers 
of  the  News  and  Gazette,  have 
worked  together  on  the  new  ar¬ 
rangement.  A  joint  market  in¬ 
formation  brochure  is  being 
prepared. 

A  coordinated  program  of 
merchandising  has  also  been 
worked  out  so  that  an  adver¬ 
tiser  knows  he  will  get  uniform 
dealer  contact  and  follow- 
through  at  point  of  purchase 
as  well  as  tie-ins  in  both  news¬ 
papers. 


^Boating  Award’ 

National  Association  of  En¬ 
gine  and  Boat  Manufacturers 
has  established  “Boating’s  Gold¬ 
en  Award”,  a  national  prize  for 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
judged  best  for  “leadership  in 
the  promotion  of  recreational 
boating.” 


New  Formula 


ANPA  Files  Protest 
On  Car  Demurrage 

The  American  Newspaper  Korl 

Publishers  Association  has  filed  L  1  tJ&L/l  IJJC/Ll  IDl 
a  petition  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  protest¬ 
ing  action  of  the  American  rail¬ 
roads  to  make  effective  Sept.  1 
increase  in  demurrage  charges, 
eliminating  Saturdays,  Sundays, 
and  holidays  as  free  time  days, 
and  reducing  debt  periods  on 
cars  under  average  agreement 
from  four  to  two  days. 

ANPA  is  asking  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  suspend  the  increase  in 
charges,  rates,  and  rules,  and 
to  conduct  an  investigation  as 
to  their  reasonableness.  ANPA 
asserted  it  is  unreasonable  to 
correct  an  existing  shortage  of 
serviceable  freight  cars  by  in¬ 
creasing  demurrage  charges. 

During  past  emergencies,  volun¬ 
tary  cooperation  between  ship¬ 
per  and  carrier  has  overcome 
car  shortages,  ANPA  pointed 
out. 


CASH  IN  ON  HI-FI  MUSIC 

Americas  Top  Hobby! 

A  growing  list  of  important  newspapers  are  increasing 
circulation  .  .  .  holding  circulation  .  .  .  creating  goodwill 
and  making  a  PROFIT,  with 

The  High  Fidelity  Library  of  the 

,  Here  are  a  few  actual  quotes  from 
circulators  who  have  successfully 
used  this  promotion: 

"20,000  coupons  clipped  in  I  week." 
"Public  and  stores  asking  for  more." 
"Sold  out  in  4  hours." 

Yes,  performance  records  prove  it.  Here 
is  promotion  that  turns  HI-FI  music — 
.America’s  top  hobby — into  increased  cir¬ 
culation  .  .  .  goodwill  .  .  .  more  advertising 
and  makes  a  profit,  too!  And,  best  of  all,  it  is 
available  on  a  no  risk  basis. 

For  full  detail*  on  thi*  outstanding  promotion,  write 

E.  D.  KRAMER  CO. 

2181  Venice  Blvd.  Los  Angeles  6,  Calif. 


Wall  St.  Journal 
In  New  L.A.  Office 

Los  Angeles 
New  business  offices  for  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  Bar¬ 
ron’s,  financial  weekly,  were 
opened  recently  at  2999  West 
Sixth  Street. 

The  new  quarters  will  house 
the  advertising  and  circulation 
staffs  of  both  publications  and 
will  also  be  the  headquarters 
for  Carl  P.  Miller,  executive 
director  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal.  Mr,  Miller  is  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  both  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Rotary  Club. 

• 

.4 ward  for  Thiem 

Chicago 

The  Windy  City  Press  CJub, 
representing  South  Side  news¬ 
papermen  and  women,  plans  to 
honor  George  Thiem,  Chicago 
Daily  News  correspondent  at 
Springfield,  for  his  part  in  the 
disclosure  of  scandal  in  the  of¬ 
fice  of  former  state  auditor  Or- 
vill  Hodge.  The  award  will  be 
piesented  to  Mr.  Thiem  at  the 
club’s  first  annual  awards  ban¬ 
quet  Nov.  1. 

• 

Plaiii^  4-A  Parley 
James  J.  McCaffrey  Jr.,  of 
Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Matber,  Inc., 
is  chairman  of  the  planning 
Committee  for  the  1956  Eastern 
Annual  Conference,  American 
Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  at  Hotel  Roosevelt, 
New  York,  Nov.  27-28. 


Rapid  Etch 

A  new  formula  to  improve 
rapid  etching  of  combination 
plates  to  obtain  more  consistent¬ 
ly  uniform  results  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  ANPA 
Research  Institute,  Inc.,  and 
Dow  Chemical  Co. 

Dow  mailed  the  new  formula 
and  instructions  for  its  use  to 
all  present  licensees  of  the  rapid 
etch  process. 

Cooperative  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  work  showed  a  two- 
bath  operation  to  be  the  pre¬ 
ferred  method  for  best  results. 
Here  is  how  the  formula  is  ap¬ 
plied  : 

1.  First  bath  is  a  modified 
halftone  bath  which  permits 
etching  to  required  halftone 
depth,  plus  sufficient  additional 
depth  to  bring  line  areas  down 
to  about  O.OIS". 

2.  After  first  bath,  plate  is 
transferred  to  a  deep-etch  bath 
which  brings  open  areas  of  com¬ 
bination  plate  to  0.025"  to 
0.0,15". 

Halftone  bath  was  found  very 
acceptable  to  newspapers  using 
the  Dow  process  because  it 
could  be  measured  when  desired, 
and  condition  of  the  bath  deter¬ 
mined.  In  that  way,  an  engraver 
had  control  of  the  etching  at 
all  times  to  halftone  depth. 

The  new  combination  bath 
now  allows  the  engraver  the 
same  degree  of  control  on  com¬ 
bination  plates  to  depth  of 
0.015",  making  it  possible  to  ob¬ 
tain  required  depth  between  let¬ 
ters  and  lines  of  fine  type  which 
heretofore  was  sometimes  dif¬ 
ficult.  The  second  bath  (or  deep 
etch  bath)  performs  chemical 
routing  to  obtain  additional 
depth  necessary  in  open  areas. 

Newspapers  employing  photo¬ 
composition  were  advised  to 
evaluate  this  formulation  in 
their  production. 

Publisher.'^  are  reminded  that 
no  powdering  is  needed  with  the 
Dow  process,  and  shoulders 
need  not  be  re-etched. 


Weeklies  Consume 
300,000  Tons  of  Paper 

A  survey  made  by  the 
American  Press  indicates  that 
the  nation’s  weekly  newspapers 
consume  approximately  300,000 
tons  of  newsprint  annually. 
The  information  provided  by 
300  publishers  was  projected  to 
8,568  weeklies.  The  average 
tonnage  among  the  300  was  36. 
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LAKE  ERIE! 

.HYDRAULIC  | 
PRES  SES  j 


PEAS  IN  A  POD 


Directomats  simplify  the  molding  of  accurately  registered  color  mats.  In  a  pamphlet 
entitled  Production  Methods  for  Better  ROP  COLOR  in  Newspapers, 

the  Milwaukee  Journal  advises:  'TJse  the  hot  mold  direct  pressure 
methtxl  for  molding  color  mats.”  The  Milwaukee  Journal  and  approximately 
75%  of  the  other  leading  newspapers  mt)lding  ROP  color  mats 
use  Directomat  molding  presses. 


REMEMBIR: 

the  Directomat  is  also 
excellent  for  the  prtxluction 
of  high  quality  black 

and  white  mats. 


800  ton  DIroctomat 


1000  ton  OIrootomat 


S«nd  for  Ofroctomot  Bullmtin  349 


LAKE  ERIE  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION 

508  Woodward  Avenue,  Buffalo  17,  New  York 

ManufECturorE  of  tha  Laka  Eria  ACRAPLATE  .  .  .  tha  laading  aquipmant 
ukKt  tmc®  for  rubbar  and  plastic  plata  molding.  oi«rcTOM«T® 
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Agency  Tells 
Help  It  Needs 
On  Food  Ads 

Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 

First  help  the  agency  with 
its  marketing  plan,  then  try 
to  sell  your  newspaper  for  a 
place  on  the  advertising  sched¬ 
ule. 

That  advice  was  offered  by 
Harry  Crawford,  of  Crawford 
&  Porter  Advertising,  Inc.,  At¬ 
lanta,  at  the  summer  meeting 
of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  of  the 
Carolinas  here  Aug.  17-18. 

Mr.  Crawford  described  some 
of  the  marketing  problems  that 
confront  an  agency  handling 
food  accounts  and  then  sug¬ 
gested  the  following  ways  that 
newspapers  can  help: 

Separate  I>ata 

“1.  Bear  down  on  your  mer¬ 
chandising  efforts.  Get  to  know 
the  food  brokers  and  retailers 
in  your  town. 

“2.  Keep  up-to-date  reliable 
market  data  available.  Too 
often  the  market  information 
we  get  from  publishers  consists 
of  a  quaint  mixture  of  market 
data  and  publication  statistics. 


Keep  the  two  separate.  There’s 
still  plenty  of  time  to  sell  your 
paper  after  the  agency  gets 
past  the  marketing  plan  stage. 

“3.  Keep  your  food  editor  in¬ 
formed  on  what’s  going  on. 
Don’t  be  afraid  to  support  a 
good  merchandising  idea  in 
your  news  columns. 

“4.  Keep  up-to-date  and  in¬ 
formed  on  co-op  contracts  for 
retail  advertising.  Don’t  be 
afraid  to  solicit  tie-ins. 

“5.  Considering  narrowing 
the  gap  between  your  local  and 
national  food  linage  rates. 

“6.  Think,  talk  and  be  all-out 
for  national  or  sectional  brand 
advertisers. 

“7.  Help  us  where  you  can 
with  your  make-up;  help  our 
ads  to  sell  by  doing  a  good 
positioning  job.” 

M.  H.  Dodd,  general  mer- 
chandi.sing  manager  of  Colonial 
Stores,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  urged  the 
newspaper  admen  to  consider 
the  present  tempo  of  the  gro¬ 
cery  business,  with  the  public 
demands  for  convenience,  big¬ 
ness,  service,  etc. 

“People  are  not  rushing  mad¬ 
ly  to  any  place  to  buy  just  any 
old  thing  because  it’s  available,” 
said  Mr.  Dodd,  “and  this  is  true 
of  newspapers,  isn’t  it?  People 
are  buying  only  if  they  need 
and  want  products,  if  they  can 


ENGINEERED  for  DUAL  ACTION 


Cast  stereo  plates 
and  linotype  ingots  with  this  one 


COMBINATION 


NOLAN 


Stereo  and  Remelt 


SgTAHSAVIHeS 


'^Low  initial 
cost 


^TIME 

^LABOR 

BIMETAL 

^SPACE 


WRITE  or  wire  now  and  we'll  send 
the  man  with  the  Nolan  Plan. 


Buy  HOIAH 

mpmm. 


Dept.  38 


Rome,  New  York 


afford  them  and  if  they  are  as 
good  as  represented  by  salesmen 
and  adverti.sements.” 

The  admen  heard  one  of  their 
own  members,  Robert  J.  Alan- 
der,  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer, 
condemn  those  who  raid  other 
staffs  for  good  salesmen.  The 
business,  he  said,  needs  more 
and  better-trained  advertising 
salesmen  but  it  should  cooperate 


in  .some  plan  to  get  them. 

Mr.  Alander  proposed  that 
the  association  establish  a  work¬ 
ing  arrangement  with  colleges 
to  obtain  journalism  students 
who  would  work  at  a  minimum 
wage  on  an  internship  plan. 
The  association,  he  sugge.rted, 
might  cieate  a  special  fund  to 
provide  a  subsidy  covering  the 
on-the-job  student’s  pay. 


AD  GALLEY 

Winchell  and  OG 

Something  more  than  reorga¬ 
nization  is  stirring  behind 
scenes  of  P.  Lorillard  Com¬ 
pany,  established  1760,  olde.st 
tobacco  merchant  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

In  his  report  to  shareholders 
for  1955,  President  William  J. 
Halley  said  sales  of  Old  Gold 
enjoyed  a  6%  increase  .  .  .  sales 
of  Kent  declined  .  .  .  Promo¬ 
tional  support  for  Kent  in  1956 
will  be  directed  where  the  po¬ 
tential  for  premium  priced 
brands  such  as  Kent  exists.” 

“New  emphasis  was  given  to 
another  field  of  exploration — 
Market  Research,  whose  con¬ 
tinuing  task  is  to  take  the  pulse 
of  our  industry,  provide  sales 
foreca.sts,  measure  the  impact 
of  an  advertising  campaign,  or 
probe  the  multiple  brand  mar¬ 
ket  for  a  new  merchandising 
channel  to  the  con.sumer.” 

Now  Lorillard  has  a  new 
president,  Lewis  Gruber,  for¬ 
merly  director  of  sales.  Harold 
F.  Temple  is  director  of  sales; 
Manuel  Yellen  is  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  marketing.  At 
sales  meetings  considerable  jaw- 
work  is  being  devoted  to  adver¬ 
tising,  but  at  headquarters, 
George  Whitmore,  in  charge  of 
brand  development,  is  politely 
uncommunicative  about  adver¬ 
tising.  An  80(l-line  campaign 
is  appearing  in  Metropolitan 
New  York  newspapers  for  Old 
Gold  Filter  Kings.  Whether  it 
will  be  extended  to  other  mar¬ 
kets,  he  didn’t  know. 

Kent,  introduced  as  a  pre¬ 
mium  filter  in  May  1952,  and 
a  king  sized  filter  in  1954,  is 
promoted  exclusively  in  maga¬ 
zines  and  on  $64,000  challenge, 
the  TV  show.  William  Thomp¬ 
son,  of  Young  &  Rubicam,  said 
“we  definitely  are  not  in  news¬ 
papers  and  we  don’t  expect  to 
be.” 

Walter  Winchell  let  it  be 
known  that  he  would  emc^e  a 
TV  variety  show  for  Old  Gold 
starting  Oct.  5,  He  got  into  a 
publicity  fracas  with  Sherman 
Billingsly  at  the  Stork  Club 
after  the  latter  fired  a  cigarette 
girl  who  put  a  Pack  of  OG’s 


on  W’alter’s  table  instead  of 
another  brand.  This  cigarette 
girl  probably  will  be  featured 
in  press  agentry  for  the  WW 
variety  show.  She  worked  two 
days  at  the  Damon  Runyon 
Fund,  of  which  Winchell  is 
treasurer,  then  she  was  given 
a  job  by  Lorillard. 

Lennen  &  Newell  bought  the 
WW  package  from  the  William 
Morris  Agency  for  115  to  145 
NBC  stations.  Newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  on  TV  pages  will  be 
used  in  key  cities  to  get  people 
to  tune  in. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  read 
the  1956  sales  report  of  Loril- 
lard’s  new  president. 

Tips,  Leads,  Etc. 

Berkshire  Knitting  Mills, 
Reading,  Pa.,  is  concentrating 
seasonal  nylon  stocking  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers.  More  than 
5(1  cities  on  schedule  placed  by 
Ogilvy  Benson  &  Mather.  .. 
National  Association  of  Radio 
and  TV  Broadcasters  is  sug¬ 
gesting  newspaper  advertising 
to  local  TV  stations  to  boost 
National  TV  Week  Sept.  23-29 
.  .  .  Standard  Accident  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.,  Detroit,  has  flashed 
word  to  agents  to  “run  an  ad 
in  local  newspapers”  to  pro¬ 
mote  free  copies  of  26th  annual 
College  Football  Schedule  .  .  . 
Local  Newspaper  Ad  Manag¬ 
ers:  Are  you  getting  your 
share,  or  any  at  all,  of  “tool 
rental”  advertising?  American 
Floor  Surfacing  Machine  Co., 
Toledo,  has  blanketed  retailers 
with  a  booklet,  “A  Tested  Re¬ 
tailing  Plan  for  Making  $1,000 
Extra  Net  Profit  Year  After 
Year”  .  .  .  Weiss  and  Geller 
provides  mats  for  dealers  to 
place  in  newspapers  for  Rolfs, 
men’s  wallets.  West  Bend,  Wis. 
.  .  .  Sales  of  Super  Markets, 
big  users  of  newspaper  space, 
were  13%  higher  in  1955  than 
1954,  according  to  figures  re¬ 
leased  this  week  by  Super  Mar¬ 
ket  Merchandising  .  .  .  Street  & 
Finney,  New  York,  named  by 
Colgate-Palmolive  Company  to 
handle  advertising  for  new  pro¬ 
duct  (????)  Won’t  give  the 
name  yet. 
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NOTICE  TO  EDITORS— This  advertisement  currently  appears  in  lead¬ 
ing  national  magazines.  For  more  than  30  years.  Metropolitan  Life  has 
sponsored  similar  messages  on  national  health  and  safety.  Because 
of  public  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  these  advertisements. 
Metropolitan  offers  all  news  editors  (including  radio  news  editors). 


free  use  of  the  text  of  each  advertisement  in  this  series.  The  text  may 
be  used  in  regular  health  features,  health  columns  or  health  reports 
with  or  without  credit  to  Metropolitan.  The  Company  gladly  makes 
this  material  available  to  editors  as  one  phase  of  its  public-service 
advertising  in  behalf  of  the  nation's  health  and  safety. 


Here’s  a  cj 

Nutrition  authorities  say  that  both 
adultsandchildren  miss  many  healthful 
benefits  if  they  fail  to  eat  a  good  breakfast. 

Without  breakfast,  mid-morning  fatigue 
sometimes  occurs . . .  along  with  irritability 
and  difficulty  in  concentrating  on  work  or 
studies.  So  a  good  breakfast  is  the  best 
way  to  begin  the  day. 

What  is  a  good  breakfast?  It  should  sup¬ 
ply  25  to  33  percent  of  the  vital  nutrients 
n^ed  for  the  day.  It  should  include  fruit 
in  some  form;  bread  made  from  whole- 
grain  or  enriched  flour;  cereal  or  eggs, 
meat  or  fish;  and  milk  either  to  drink  or 
use  on  cereal  or  in  a  cooked  dish. 

A  breakfast  planned  around  these  foods, 
in  addition  to  other  things  you  like,  pro¬ 
vides  “pickup  power.”  You  need  this  en- 


lOd  way  to  start  a 

ergy  after  having  fasted  some  12  hours 
from  the  meal  the  night  before  until  break¬ 
fast  the  following  morning. 

Moreover,  every  item  on  a  wholesome 
breakfast  menu  supplies  important  nu¬ 
trients.  Citrus  fruit  or  fruit  juice  helps  fill 
your  need  for  vitamin  C.  Whole-grain  or 
enriched  bread  and  cereals  yield  energy,  B 
vitamins,  iron  and  other  minerals.  Milk  is 
important  for  both  its  calcium  and  its  pro¬ 
teins,  and  eggs  and  meat  for  their  high- 
grade  proteins,  vitamins  and  minerals. 

A  breakfast  that  gives  you  these  food  ele¬ 
ments  may  help  you  escape  mid-morning 
fatigue . . .  and  helps  you  to  avoid  overeating 
at  lunch  or  dinner.  This  is  why  overweight 
people  need  well-balanced  breakfasts. 

If  you  or  members  of  your  family  seldom 


good  dayl 

feel  hungry  for  breakfast  you  might  get 
into  a  good  breakfast  habit  if  you  try  some 
of  the  following  suggestions: 

1.  Start  the  day  at  least  IS  minutes 
earlier.  This  will  allow  more  time  for  every 
member  of  the  family  to  eat  unhurriedly 
without  risking  tardiness  at  school  or  late¬ 
ness  at  the  office. 

2.  Try  to  take  a  bit  of  light  exercise  be¬ 
fore  breakfast,  preferably  in  the  fresh  air. 

3.  Vary  breakfast  menus  as  much  as 
possible.  New  flavors,  new  ways  of  cook¬ 
ing  and  serving  can  make  breakfast  a 
looked-forward-to  meal. 

If  the  leisurely,  well-balanced  breakfast 
habit  is  followed,  every  member  of  your 
family  may  be  helped  to  feel  better,  think 
more  clearly  and  work  more  effectively. 


CO^VmOHT  — MKTnOMLITAN  UFB  IM9UIIAMCC  COMPANY 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 

{A  MUTUAL  COMPANY) 

1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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GRAVURE  MAGAZINES 


f  .^AGaz 


AKRON  REACON  JOURNAL  •  ATLANTA  JOURNAL  AND  CONSTITUTION 
COLUMIUS  DISPATCH  •  DENVER  POST  •  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 
INDIANAPOLIS  STAR  •  LOUISVILLE  COURIER- JOURNAL  •  NEWARK  NEWS 
NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES  PICAYUNE  STATES  •  PHOENIX  ARIZONA  REPURLIC 
ST.  LOUIS  6L0RE  DEMOCRAT  •  TOLEDO  RLADE 

TOTAL  CIRCULATION  OVER  3.238,000  COPIES  WEEKLY 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  obeut  Iheto  weekly  newtpoper  provure  mogozinet,  contocf 
one  of  fhe  following  representatives:  The  Bronhom  Compony,  Cresmor  A  Woodword. 
Inc.,  Jenn  A  Kelley,  Inc.,  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  Moloney,  Regon  A  Schmitt,  Inc.,  0*Moro  A 
Ormsbee,  Inc.,  Scoloro,  Meeker  A  Scott,  Inc.,  Story,  Brooks  A  Finley,  Inc. 
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READ  BY  ARIZONANS! 


Yes,  it’s  read!  Cover  to  cover.  A  recent  survey  revealed  that 
the  average  male  reader  spends  34^  minutes  and  the  aver¬ 
age  feminine  reader  spends  minutes  reading  “Arizona 
Days  &  Ways”.  And  of  the  more  than  half-million  readers 
who  look  forward  each  week  to  their  Big  Sunday  Republic, 
97.9%  of  the  men  and  98.5%  of  the  women  will  devour  the 
locally  edited  columns  and  the  beautiful  color  gravure  re¬ 
productions  in  the  State’s  favorite  magazine —“Arizona 
Days  &  Ways”. 


ARIZONANS  RESPOND,  TOO! 


Satisfied  Phoenix  retailers  tell  the  story  of  the  response  to 
advertising  messages  in  “Arizona  Days  &  Ways”.  Bill  Ben¬ 
nett,  President  of  Traders  Furniture  Co.,  says:  “One  recent 
color  ad  that  cost  us  only  $542  brought  almost  unbeliev¬ 
able  results,  putting  $19,000  in  the  cash  registers  in  the 
four  hours  we  were  open  on  Sunday.  The  ad  continued  to 
draw  resp>onse  for  weeks,  and  to  date  has  produced  from 
$45,000  to  $50,000  worth  of  business  from  one  publication. 
We’re  convinced  of  the  selling  power  of  ‘Arizona  Days  & 
Ways’.” 


3RATI0N. 
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Selling 
Sales 
Is  Our 
Business 

Since  1907  B.  K.  &  M.  has 
served  exclusively  all  who 
play  important  parts  in  news¬ 
paper  promotion  and  sales. 
Newspapers  —  for  centuries 
the  only  daily  all  inclusive 
voluntary  link  between  fac¬ 
tory  and  all  potential  cus¬ 
tomers  have  given  us  the 
best  medium  to  sell  for  50 
years.  It  has  been  our  choice 
to  have  it  that  way,  because 
only  newspapers  still  tell  all 
to  sell  all.  Plus — and  an  in¬ 
disputable  plus — the  newspa¬ 
per  is  still  the  only  daily 
completely  selj -merchandising 
medium  to  all  brokers,  to  all 
distributors,  to  all  dealers, 
and  to  all  clerks  handling 
your  products’  sales.  They 
demand,  pay  for  and  read 
our  newspapers  every  day. 

And,  just  as  advertisers 
have  numerous  success  stories 
to  point  to  in  the  use  of 
newspapers,  we  too,  can  point 
with  pride  to  our  successes 
for  the  newspapers  we  re¬ 
present.  Our  nine  offices, 
fully  manned,  can  produce 
the  same  success  for  you. 

Buying  Sales  Is 

Your  Business 

Selling  Sales  Is 

Our  Business 

BURKE  • 
KUIPERS 
k  MAHONEY 


New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Atlanta,  Charlotte,  Dallas, 
Kansas  City,  Oklahoma  City, 
San  Francisco 


Turnbull  Back 
In  Classroom 

Eugene,  Ore. 

A  short,  soft-spoken  English¬ 
man  still  refuses  to  leave  the 
newspaper  industry  after  more 
than  50  years 
of  active  work. 

He  is  George 
Stanley  Turn- 
bull,  who,  at 
74,  has  accept¬ 
ed  a  one-term 
appointment  as 
visiting  profes¬ 
sor  in  Stanford 
University’s  de¬ 
partment  of 
journalism  and 
communications. 

After  30  years  of  teaching 
journalism  at  the  University 
of  Oregon,  he  was  retired  as 
dean  of  the  school  in  1947.  In¬ 
stead  of  going  fishing,  he  joined 
the  Stanford  faculty  for  a  year 
and  moved  from  there  to  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  return¬ 
ing  to  the  newsroom  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian  in  1950.  He 
was  later  named  editor  of  the 
Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat-Her¬ 
ald.  Reluctantly,  Publisher 
Ralph  R.  Cronise  granted  his 
editor  leave  of  absence  to  work 
on  writing  projects  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon.  One  of  the 
projects  was  bringing  up  to 
date  his  “History  of  Oregon 
Newspapers”,  which  Mr.  Turn- 
bull  wrote  in  1939. 

Mr.  Turnbull  wa.s  born  Dec. 
5,  1882  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
England  and  concluded  his  for¬ 
mal  education  at  the  University 
of  Washington  in  Seattle.  He 
started  his  newspaper  career  as 
news  editor  of  the  old  Belling¬ 
ham  (Wash.)  Reveille  in  1905. 
The  following  year  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Seattle  Pont 
Intelligencer  as  reporter.  Ten 
years  later  he  resigned  as  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  to  join  the 
Seattle  Times. 

He  was  a  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of 
Oregon  at  Eugene  from  1917 
until  retirement  as  dean  in 
1947. 

*  *  * 

Harry  C.  McLain,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Jourmal — named  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Journal  Publishing  Co.  and 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  sales. 
He  will  direct  the  advertising, 
circulation  and  service  depart¬ 
ments.  D.  S.  Haines,  formerly 
secretary  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  Newspaper  Association — 
to  the  Journal  as  administrative 
assistant  to  the  publisher. 


Turnbull 


personal 


J.  Burke  Martin,  London 
(Ont.)  Free  Press  drama  critic 
— in  Europe  for  six  weeks  for 
the  Edinburg  Festival  and  the 
Film  Festival  at  Venice. 

*  *  * 

Priscilla  Chase  —  promoted 
from  copy  girl  to  feature  writer 
for  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post. 

*  *  * 

John  G.  Trezevant,  former 
assistant  news  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chroni¬ 
cle — now  managing  editor  of 
Collier  s,  succeeding  Gordon 
Manning,  who  has  joined  the 
the  staff  of  Newsweek.  Mr. 

Trezevant  joined  the  Crowell- 
Collier  Company  in  September, 
1955,  on  the  staff  of  Editor-in- 
Chief  Paul  C.  Smith. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  R.  Lashbrook — named 
a  temporary  instructor  in 
journalism  at  Kansas  State  Col¬ 
lege.  Currently  working  on  the 
Lima  (Ohio)  News  staff,  he 

will  teach  reporting  and  editing 
courses. 

*  *  * 

Edward  P.  Duffy,  long  with 
the  Hearst  Newspapers — named 
a  vicepresident  of  Hearst  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service.  A  brother  of 
Bernard  (Ben)  Duffy,  presi¬ 
dent  of  BBDO,  he  is  New  York 
manager  of  Pictorial  Review 
and  Pictorial  Living. 

*  *  « 

A.  E.  Pedersen,  member  of 
United  Press’  London  staff  for 
three  years — named  acting  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Helsinki  bureau. 

*  *  * 

Barry  H.  Thies,  University 
of  Nebraska  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate  and  formerly  with  the  Den¬ 
ver  (Colo.)  Post  —  managing 
editor  of  the  East  Denver 
(Colo.)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Gene  Thorne,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Waterloo  (la.) 
Courier  —  president  of  the 
Northwest  Iowa  News  Execu¬ 
tives  Association. 

*  *  * 

Lucile  Fanning  returned  to 
the  Lakeview  (Ore.)  Examiner 
as  society  editor. 

*  *  * 

Jo  Barry  Deely  has  joined 
the  news  staff  of  the  Klamath 
Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News, 
replacing  Phyllis  Buell  who 
has  resigned. 


Goreau  Cheney 

Laurraine  Goreau,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram  (Wis.), — on  a  two-month 
tour  of  Europe,  before  joining 
the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item. 

*  *  * 

Fay  Anderton  Cheney  — 
named  classified  advertising 
manager.  Eureka  (Calif.)  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  A  past  president 
of  Southern  California  Manag¬ 
ers  Association,  she  has  been 
with  the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Sun, 
McGiffin  Publications,  Van 
Nu.ys  (Calif.)  News  and  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner. 

e  *  * 

Richard  J.  Hanlon,  a  copy 
editor-reporter  for  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y.)  Post  -  Standard 
since  1947 — appointed  editor  of 
the  Bell  Aircraft  Corporation 
News  in  Buffalo. 

*  *  * 

Leonard  P.  Dooley,  classified 
manager  of  the  La  Salle  (Ill.) 
Daily  News-Tribune — re-elected 
president  of  the  12th  Annored 
(Hellcat)  Division  Association. 

*  *  * 

Ron  Zimmer,  formerly  with 
Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citizen- 
News  —  advertising  staff  of 
Sherman  Oaks  (Calif.)  Sun. 

*  *  * 

Douglas  Wakefield  Coutlee, 
general  advertising  manager  of 
the  Beckley  (W.Va.)  Post-Her¬ 
ald  and  Raleigh  (W.Va.)  Regis¬ 
ter — resigned  to  return  to  New 
York. 

*  *  « 

James  McComb  Jr.,  recently 
discharged  from  the  Army — on 
staff  of  the  Rocky  Ford  (Colo.) 
Daily  Gazette  as  advertising 
salesman. 

*  *  • 

Willis  A.  Gillaspey  —  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor  of  the 
Canon  City  (Colo.)  Daily  Re¬ 
cord.  He  succeeds  W.  T.  Little, 
who  resigned  to  becomes  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Colorado 

Springs  (Colo.)  Free  Press. 
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Name  Von  Beroldingen 
As  Managing  Editor 

Linton  von  Berolding^en  has 
been  named  managing  editor  of 
the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Ex¬ 
aminer.  He  succeeds  the  late 
William  C.  Wren. 

Josua  Eppinger  Jr.,  executive 
city  editor,  has  been  appointed 
as  associate  managing  editor, 
it  was  also  announced  by 
Charles  Mayer,  publisher. 


Eppinger  Von  Beroldingen 


Mr.  von  Beroldingen  joined 
the  Examiner  as  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  two  years  ago.  He 
previously  held  a  similar  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Loa  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Examiner. 

Mr.  Eppinger  joined  the 
Hearst  morning  daily  on  his 
graduation  from  the  University 
of  California.  He  advanced 
from  the  city  editorship  to  the 
executive  city  editorship  on  his 
return  from  wartime  Army 
duty. 

• 

Albert  W.  Powers,  former 
Ft.  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  bureau 
manager  for  the  .Miami  (Fla.) 
Daily  News,  now  in  the  Ft. 
Lauderdale  bureau  of  the  Miami 
Herald.  He  succeeds  Pat  Gray, 
who  left  to  make  her  home  in 
St.  Croix,  Virgin  Islands. 

«  •  * 


Patton  Sinclair 


Stuart  L.  Patton,  former 
Brooklyn  (N.Y.)  Eagle  execu¬ 
tive — publisher  of  the  All  Flo¬ 
rida  magazine.  He  served  as  the 
Eagle’s  promotion  director  for 
seven  years  and  is  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Promotion  Association. 


Frederick  Sinclair,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express — named  assist¬ 
ant  sports  editor  of  the  Ft. 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Daily  News. 

*  *  • 

William  Cornie  —  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  San 
Luis  (Colo.)  Valley  Courier. 

He  succeeds  William  Birkett, 
who  resigned  to  establish  a 

weekly  newspaper  at  Espanola, 
N.  M.  in  partnership  with 
Robert  Trapp,  former  copy  desk 
man  for  Great  Falls  (Mont.) 
Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Phil  Meyer,  assistant  state 
editor,  and  Sue  Quail,  an  as¬ 
sistant  in  the  women’s  depart¬ 
ment,  Topeka  (Kas.)  Daily 
Capital  —  married  in  Topeka. 
They  will  live  in  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  C.  Green,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer  copy  reader, 
will  teach  business  correspon¬ 
dence  at  University  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  Evening  College.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

«  *  * 

Glenn  Trump,  former  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald  columni.st 
and  amusements  editor,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  go  with  Ak-Sar-Ben, 
Omaha  civic  organization,  as 
an  assistant  to  the  general 
manager  and  public  relations 
man. 

*  *  « 

William  Kilroy  Jr.  —  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Chelsea  (Mass.)  Record. 

*  «  • 

Harold  W.  Smith  Jr.,  one¬ 
time  reporter  on  t’  e  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  Morning  News  — 
now  director  of  public  relations 
for  the  Training  School  at  Vine- 
land,  N.  J. 

*  *  * 

Sam  Lusky — from  c'ty  editor 
of  the  Denver  (Cob.)  Rocky 
Mountain  News  to  White  and 
White,  public  relations  firm. 

Pat  Cicardo,  society  editor 
of  the  Denison  (Tex.)  Herald, 
resigned  to  sell  automobiles  at 
Sherman,  Tex. 

*  *  * 

Roy  V.  Cox,  of  the  Colorado 
City  (Tex.)  Record,  is  new 
president  of  the  West  Texas 
Press  Association. 


Anne  Fries — on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Ft.  Lauderdale 
(Fla.)  Daily  News.  She  former¬ 
ly  worked  on  the  Midnight  Sun 
and  Jeasen’a  Weekly  in  Fair¬ 
banks,  Alaska. 

*  *  « 

Kenneth  Slmons,  managing 
editor  of  the  Pittsburg  (Kas.) 
Headlight  and  the  Pittsburg 
(Kas.)  Sun,  and  Mrs.  Helen 
Sawyer  —  married  at  the  First 
Methodist  Church  at  Pittsburg. 

*  •  * 

Joe  Cody,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Fort  Scott  (Kas.) 
T ribune  —  on  the  copydesk  of 
the  Beaumamt  (Tex.)  Enter¬ 
prise. 

*  *  m 

John  W.  Yuenger  —  ap¬ 
pointed  promotion  manager  of 
the  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press 
Gazette.  He  is  a  brother  of 
David  Yuenger,  city  editor  of 
the  Press-Gazette. 

«  «  * 

Richard  Dew  has  joined  the 
United  Press  staff  at  Boston. 
Other  additions  are  China  Alt¬ 
man  and  Arthur  Poulten. 

«  «  * 

Robert  B.  Klaverkamp,  for¬ 
mer  UP  business  representative 
in  Chicago,  appointed  manager 
of  the  Minneapolis  bureau.  He 
replaces  Wy.man  L.  Thorson, 
who  has  resigned  to  join  the 
Northwestern  Bell  Telephone 
Company. 

•  *  * 

Ronald  A.  Hurst,  UP  staffer 
at  Madison,  Wis.,  has  resigned 
to  join  the  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Company  in  Peoria,  Ill. 

*  ♦  « 

Donald  E.  Bailey— appointed 
manager  of  the  reopened  UP 
newspictures  bureau  in  Denver, 
Colo.  Formerly  bureau  manager 
in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  he  will  be 
replaced  by  M.  John  Bisgood. 


Collins,  Sines 
Are  Promoted 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Promotion  of  Larry  Collins 
Jr.  to  business  manager  of  the 
Independent  and  the  Press-Tele¬ 
gram,  and  Miles  E.  Sines  as 
managing  editor  of  the  two  pa¬ 
pers  has  been  announced  by 
Publisher  Herman  H.  Bidder. 

Mr.  Collins  succeeds  C.  E. 
Phillips,  who  retired.  He  has 
been  managing  editor  of  the 
papers  since  their  purchase  and 
merger  by  Mr.  Bidder  in  1952. 
Previous  to  that  he  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  political  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Independent. 


Collins 


Mr.  Sines  came  to  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  in  1950  from  the  Des 
Moines  Register  where  he  was 
picture  editor  for  15  years. 

He  announced  the  following 
staff  promotions: 

George  C.  Flowers,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Press-Telegram  for 
four  years,  was  named  execu¬ 
tive  city  editor  for  both  news¬ 
papers  ; 

Donnell  Culpepper,  on  the 
Press-Telegram  staff  since  1924 
and  telegraph  editor  for  the 
past  four  years,  was  named 
news  editor  of  the  Press-Tele¬ 
gram,  succeeding  Mr.  Sines; 

Everett  W.  Hosking,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Press-Tele¬ 
gram  since  1949  and  a  member 
of  its  staff  since  1930,  succeeds 
Mr.  Flowers  as  city  editor. 

Don  Ohl,  news  editor  of  the 


(Continued  on  page  42) 

The  Walter  Hagen  Story 


30  Brief,  Breezy  Instalments,  Illustrated 


Here  is  "The  HaiK's"  own  story  and  it  is  colorful,  salty,  and  brim- 
minK  with  intimate  scenes  from  the  playboy  iife  of  "The  Iron  Man 
of  Golf.”  It’s  a  natural  for  the  season  just  ahead.  Wire  or  phone 
for  samples,  terms. 

THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

Des  Moines  488  Madison  Arc.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Sines 
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Sally  Dunn  resigned  as  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Farmington 
(N.M.)  Daily  Times. 


Argentine  Group 
Elects  Forster 

Percy  Forster,  representing 
International  News  Service,  In¬ 
ternational  News  Photos,  and 
King  Features  Syndicate  for  SO 
years,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Association  of  the  Foreign 
Press  in  Argentina  at  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Buenos  Aires, 
Aug.  15. 

Raimundo  Diaz-Alejo  (Infor- 
macionea  of  Madrid)  was  elect¬ 
ed  vicepresident,  and  Peter  Ale- 
mann  ( Swiss  Telegraphic  Agen¬ 
cy)  and  Nicolas  Moneu  (France- 
Soir,)  Paris  were  designated 
secretary  and  treasurer,  re¬ 
spectively. 

The  executive  committee  was 
completed  with  the  election  of 
Dr.  C.  H.  Hillekamp  (Deutsche 
Presse  Argentinische) ,  Jack 
Comben  (London  Daily  Ex¬ 
press)  and  Fausto  Luxich 
(Giomale  d’ltalia,  Rome). 

The  outgoing  president  and 
has  been  vicepresident,  Otto  Ehlert  (cor- 
Buffalo  named  secretary-general  of  the  respondent  of  German  newspa- 
5  report-  Japan  Newspaper  Publishers  pers)  and  Edward  Morrow 
n  Roch-  and  Editors  Association.  He  sue-  (New  York  Times)  were 
ceeds  Masao  Tsuda,  who  served  thanked  for  their  successful 
for  10  years.  Mr.  Yokota  re-  running  of  the  association  dur- 
ow  for-  ®*Kned  last  May  from  the  vice-  ing  the  past  two  years. 
mMpnre  Presidency  of  Sangyo  Keizai  • 

R.  A.  Hearst  Moves 


Personal 

(Continued  from  page  41) 


Ken  Siner  joned  the  Santa 
Independent  for  the  past  four  Fe,  N.M.  United  Press  bureau, 
years,  and  Charles  W.  Cheat-  *  *  « 

ham,  city  editor  of  the  Inde-  bevebly  Wilkinson  — now  on 
pendent  since  1950,  continue  in  of  Albuquerque  (N.M.) 

those  posts.  Tribune 

Sterling  Bemis  continues  as  *  *  *  * 

Sunday  editor. 

John  Alberger  joined  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Carlsbad 
(N.M.)  Current-Argus.  He  was 
formerly  on  the  Borger  (Tex.) 
News-Herald  and  the  Endicott 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Bulletin. 


John  S.  Ward,  advertising 
director  of  the  Edmonton 
(Alta.)  Journal — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Western  Canadian 
Daily  Newspaper  Advertising 
Managers  Association. 


Dudley  H.  White,  architect 
— elected  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  Citizens  Publishing 
Company,  publisher  of  the  Jack- 
son  (Miss.)  State  Times. 


Sterling  Mason,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram — married  to  Jean  Tren- 
OUTH  of  Powassan,  Ont. 


Yokota  in  Office 


George  Schultz  —  named  a 
general  assignment  reporter  for 
the  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press- 
Gazette.  Jerry  Van  Ryzin,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  De  Pere 
(Wis.)  Journal-Democrat  and 
reporter  for  the  Waukesha 
(Wis.)  Freeman — named  assist¬ 
ant  state  and  farm  editor. 


(Del.)  Joumal-Every  Evening  organization  committee 

copyreader — to  the  staff  of  the  Massachusetts  United 

Philadelphia  Daily  News.  WiL-  Press  newspaper  executives 

LIAM  Schmidt  —  from  rewrite  fjroup  will  hold  its  first  meeting 
staff  of  Journal-Every  Evening  the  Parker  House,  Sept  10. 
to  eastern  editor  for  Army  The  committee  includes:  For- 
Timea  rest  Seymour,  Worcester  Tele- 

*  *  *  gram  &  Gazette;  John  Herbert, 

Quincy  Patriot-Ledger;  Lawr- 

Hugh  Durigan  has  left  the  ence  K.  Miller,  Pittsfield  Berk- 

Wilmington  (Del.)  Jurnal-  shire  Eagle;  Philip  Weld,  Glou- 
Every  Evening  copy  desk  to  do  cester  Times  and  Newburyport 
public  relations  work  and  Mary  News,  and  Joseph  Messier, 
Elizabeth  Power,  feature  Brockton  Enterprise-Times. 
writer  for  nine  years,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  do  social  service  work.  * 

/  Ratlio  System 

I  Has  35-Mile  Range 

K  ■;  Indianapolis 


rBrush-^ 
Moore  \ 
newspapers 


7  locally - 
influenced 
Ohio 

Vmarketsli 


Uiiiteil#re$$ 

THE  3- MR-1  SERVICE 


Th«  Canton  Repoaltory.  Th*  ^ 
Marion  Star.  The  tutem  N>wi,  The 
Steubenville  Herald-Slar.  The  Portimouth 
Timet.  The  Ironton  Tribune.  The 
^  East  Liverpool  Review. 


You  feel  saffer«««you  are  safer 
with  this  steel  guard  at  the  highway’s  edge 


In  your  driving  this  summer,  on  vaca¬ 
tion  travel  or  for  shopping  or  business, 
it’s  always  reassuring  to  see  the  sturdy 
Bethlehem  beam  guard  rail  on  duty 
along  the  edge  of  the  road. 

At  bridge  approach,  sharp  turn,  or 
embankment,  this  steel  guard  rail  means 
safer  travel.  Besides,  it's  a  definite 
psychological  aid  to  safe  driving. 
The  presence  of  this  steel  guard  along 
the  edge  of  the  highway  makes  the 


driver  feel  more  secure,  and  therefore 
more  relaxed.  Motoring  becomes  more 
fun,  and  a  lot  safer. 

The  sturdy,  competent  appearance  of 
the  Bethlehem  beam  guard  rail  gives  an 
accurate  clue  to  its  character.  It  looks 
strong  and  it  is.  It  has  strength  to  with¬ 
stand  the  impact  from  a  colliding  ve¬ 
hicle,  yet  is  flexible  enough  to  re-direct 
the  vehicle  parallel  to  the  road. 

In  these  days  of  superhighways  engi¬ 


neers  sometimes  put  in  a  double  line  of 
these  guard  rails  back  to  back  on  the 
island  of  a  divided  highway,  as  a  safe¬ 
guard  against  collision  with  cars  com¬ 
ing  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Thousands  of  miles  of  Bethlehem 
bc*am  guard  rail  are  now  making  travel 
safer  on  highways  all  over  the  country; 
many  additional  miles  of  this  steel 
guard  are  being  supplied  for  roads 
now  under  construction. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 
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you  get 

leCTRA  ADVAN1A6ESI 

with 
Imperial 


to  helps 
you  1 
hold  down 
RISING 
COSTS!  ' 


Cosh  are  ballooning.  Some 
can't  be  stopped,  but  with 
the  "extra  advantages"  that 
come  with  Imperial  type 
metals,  you  can  hold  down 
type  metal  cosh. 

Imperial,  which  brought  out 
the  first  Type  Metal  Serv¬ 
icing  and  dross  exchange 
plan,  now  offers  economies 
that  can  definitely  help  you 
meet  rising  costs  by  putting 
your  metal  on  a  sound,  con¬ 
trolled,  business  basis. 
Switch  to  Imperial  now  and 
get  these  "extra  advan¬ 
tages"  for  your  plant  no 
matter  how  small  your  type 
metal  requiremenh  are. 


Turkey  Adopts  j"^ 
Strict  Rules  |  ” 
For  Press  I 


rminiiiiiiiir  EDITOR! A  L  WORKSHOP 

_  By  Roy  H.  Copperiid 

I  Labor-Day  Lament 


Turkey’s  new  press  law  is  a 
strict  one  by  U.S.  standards, 
the  United  Press  reports. 

It  requires  every  newsman  to 


It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  the  day  of  the  tramp  news¬ 
paperman  is  gone  forever,  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons. 
Yet  many  newspapers  do  their  hiring  as  if  that  day  were 
still  in  full  flower. 

That  is,  instead  of  filing  away  the  applications  of 


have  at  least  a  high  schwl  edu-  g  promising  men  and  women  for  whom  they  have  no  place 


cation  and  be  at  least  21  years 
old.  The  name  of  any  writer, 
whether  the  story  is  by-lined 
or  not,  must  be  made  available 
to  the  prosecutor  within  24 
hours  on  demand. 

Persons  “attacked”  in  the  pa¬ 
per  have  the  right  to  demand 
twice  the  amount  of  space  for 
rebuttal,  and  the  paper  will 
have  no  right  to  add  its  con¬ 
clusions.  A  paper  which  does 
not  publish  a  rebuttal  may 
draw  a  sentence  of  15  days  to 
three  months  and  2,000  to  5,000 
lira  fine. 

Attacking  the  reputation  or 
insulting  anyone  or  revealing 
the  private  life  of  anyone  with¬ 
out  permission  is  punishable  by 
a  fine  of  from  3,000  to  10,000 
lira  and  one  to  three  years  in 
prison. 

In  the  case  of  publication  of 
articles  against  government  of¬ 
ficials,  causing  suspicion  and 
damaging  the  reputation,  the 
penalties  are  tripled. 

Publishing  news  documents 
causing  public  disorder  and 
damaging  the  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  reputation  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  punishable  by  from  one 
to  three  years  in  prison  and  a 
fine  of  10,000  lira. 

• 

Swedish  Paper 
Usetl  in  Oregon 

Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 

The  Herald  avd  News  is 
printing  on  Swedish  newsprint. 
A  200-ton  purchase  of  import 
paper  was  made  when  normal 
sources  could  not  fill  the  in¬ 
creased  demand  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Base  price  of  the  new  paper 
is  $217  per  ton,  f.o.b.  shipping 
point,  compared  with  a  price  of 
$1.31  per  ton  for  regular  sup¬ 
ply. 


TYPE  METAL  CO. 

CHICAGO  50 
NEW  YORK  7 
PHILADELPHIA  34 


S75,000  Fee  | 

Phoenix,  Ariz.  B 
Arizona  Supreme  Court  has  B 
reinstated  a  jury  verdict  e 
]  awarding  a  $75,000  fee  to  Al-  § 
i  belt  Zugsmith,  California  sta-  g 
tion  and  newspaper  broker,  in  § 
helping  to  arrange  the  sale  of  3 
KPHO  radio-TV  properties  here  ( 
to  Meredith  Publishing  Co.  for  S 
'  $1.. 500,000  in  1952  1 


at  the  moment,  they  throw  them  away.  Then  when  a 
vacancy  occurs  they  hire  from  among  the  applicants 
who  happen  to  present  themselves  at  that  time. 

Chances  are  that  they  could  choose  from  a  much  wider 
and  capabler  field  by  dispatching  inquiries  to  applicants 
of  the  previous  year  or  so.  Some  of  these,  of  course,  will 
have  made  satisfactory  connections  in  the  meantime  and 
will  no  longer  be  available.  But  applications  that  come 
to  well-known  papers,  particularly,  out  of  the  blue  may 
well  be  from  highly  competent  admirers  anxious  to  join 
I  those  papers  specifically,  and  willing  to  wait  for  an 
I  opening  if  they  were  encouraged  to  do  so. 

I  «  *  « 

I  Ordinary  courtesy  is  no  invariable  attribute  of  em- 
I  ployers  in  the  newspaper  field.  No  editor  ought  to  con- 
I  sider  himself  too  busy  at  least  to  acknowledge  the  implied 
I  tribute  of  a  letter  of  application.  A  form  can  be  drawn 
I  up  for  this  purpose  and  copied  off  in  a  minute.  Job- 
I  seekers,  especially  neophytes,  sometimes  are  in  such  a 
I  frame  of  mind  that  a  note  like  this  may  mean  more 
I  than  the  .sender  can  imagine. 

I  A  newsman  once  told  me  he  had  answered  an  ad  pub- 
i  lished  by  a  large  corporation  seeking  to  fill  a  spot  in 
I  its  public  relations  department.  His  reply  brought  him 
i  a  mimeographed  sheet  ordering,  in  large  letters,  “DO 

■  NOT  REPLY  TO  THIS  ACKNOWLEDGMENT,  OR 
I  WRITE  TO  US  ABOUT  YOUR  APPLICATION.  WE 
I  WILL  LET  YOU  KNOW  IF  WE  ARE  INTERESTED 
I  IN  YOU.” 

j  “Well,”  the  applicant  remarked,  “this  outfit  needed 
I  public  relations  advice,  all  right,  but  I  no  longer  felt 
I  like  giving  them  mine.” 

■  Another  newsman  related  what  must  be  an  all-time 

I  record  of  some  kind  in  the  history  of  journalism  employ- 
B  ment.  After  considerable  correspondence,  he  was  en- 
I  couraged  by  a  publisher  to  make  a  $250  airplane  trip 
s  for  an  interview.  There  was  no  mention  of  contributing 
H  to  the  cost  of  this  travel,  but  that  was  only  the  beginning. 
3  After  returning  home,  $250  the  poorer  but  feeling 

I  encouraged,  this  applicant  waited  about  six  weeks  in 
B  hopes  of  hearing  some  word,  even  adverse,  from  the  pub- 
H  lisher.  In  the  meantime,  he  stalled  off  a  couple  of  other 
1  opportunities.  Finally  he  reached  an  extremity  where  he 
B  had  to  find  out  how  the  land  lay. 

I  So  he  wrote  the  publisher,  who  then  at  least  was 
g  gracious  enough  to  reply  that  he  had  hired  someone  else, 
g  When  the  applicant  tried  to  get  back  tbe  two  photographs 
p  he  had  been  asked  to  submit,  it  turned  out  that  the  pub- 
g  lisher  had  lost  one  of  them. 

B  I  have  been  told  about  a  newspaper  that  in  its  hiring 
g  interviews  asks  applicants  to  set  a  figure  on  the  value  of 
g  their  savings  and  possessions,  which  is  duly  entered  on 
g  a  form  and  filed  away.  This,  of  course,  is  an  outrageous 
g  invasion  of  privacy,  but  no  job  applicant  is  in  a  very 
I  good  position  to  defy  it. 


What  about  editors  who  specify  “no  drinkers,”  “no  | 
drifters,”  and  the  like  in  their  help-wanted  ads?  .\bout  1 
all  they  are  doing  is  reinforcing  the  movie  stereotype  1 
of  newspapermen  as  quasi-bums  and  alcoholics.  Drinkers  g 
and  drifters  are  about  as  likely  to  classify  themselves  M 
that  way  as  a  Communist  is  to  put  down  his  political  0 
preference  on  an  application  for  a  job  in  a  defense  plant, 

£ 
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Tell  ’em  “Scotch”  is  a  brand  name  for  tape — 
don’t  forget  the  quotes! 


You’ll  rate  a  big  cheer  from  us  if  you  respect 
our  registered  trademark  when  you  mention  our 
product  in  your  columns.  If  it  is  impossible  for 
you  to  use  the  full  name  correctly:  “SCOTCH” 


Brand  Cellophane  Tape— or  “SCOTCH”  Brand 
Masking  Tape,  etc.,  please  just  say  cellophane 
tape  or  masking  tape.  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  cooperation. 


MINNESOTA  MINING  AND 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


ST.  PAUL  6,  MINNESOTA 
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After  more  than  a  year  of  operation  covering  over  42,000  nautical  miles,  the  U.S.S.  Nouti/us  is  still  operating  on  its  original  charge  of  I 


WESTIHGHOUSE  ATOMIC 
OVER  42,000  MILES  W 


No  other  ship  has  ever  approached  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  first  atomic  submarine,  Nautilus. 

The  reactor  that  drives  the  Nautilus  was  built  by 
Westinghouse  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Its  performance  has  opened  a  great  new  era  in  ship 
propulsion.  Westinghouse  is  now  building  reactors  for 
additional  submarines  and  developing  atomic  power 
plants  for  large  surface  vessels.  These  reactors  will 


power  the  world’s  first  atomic  fleet  for  your  new  Navy. 


Westinghouse  is  building  the  first  full-scale  atomic 


reactor  to  produce  electric  power  for  public  use  .  . . 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Conunission  and  Duquesne  ^i^os 
Light  Company,  at  Shippingport,  near  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  We  are  developing  an  entirely  different 
type  of  reactor  to  produce  power  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Power  &  Light  Company.  A  third  reactor  for  atomic- 


ie  oi  atomic  reactor  which  powers  the  NauUlut  was  built  by  Westinghouse  for  the  Navy  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

c  REACTOR  DRIVES  NAUTILUS 
S  WITHOUT  REFUELING 

electric  power  generation  is  being  designed  for  the  Westinghouse  research  and  engineering  have  been 
Vankee  Atomic  Electric  Company — a  group  of  New  making  a  great  many  things  better  in  America’s 
England  utilities.  Our  own  atomic  reactor,  for  test  homes  and  industries.  Those  things  will  multiply  as 
i^ne  ^'^oses,  is  under  construction.  we  move  forward  in  the  atomic  era.  You  can  be  sure 

irgh,  more  than  seventy  years,  the  products  of  ...  if  it’s  Westinghouse. 

>rent 

r  ^ATCH  WESTINGHOUSE:  .  first  in  atomic  power! 
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Eccentric  and  Selfless 

Marilyn  Is  Mere  Trivia 
To  Times  of  London 

By  Bethanii  Frohst 


London 

The  Times  is  the  Mount  Ev¬ 
erest  of  the  world  press — 
austere,  inscrutable,  so  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  doings  of  mere 
mortals  it  completely  ignored 
the  arrival  here  of  Marilyn 
Monroe  and  her  bridegroom. 

Britain’s  largest  daily,  the 
Daily  Mirror,  called  the  paper 
“smug”  for  “(concealing)  from 
its  aging  followers  any  news 
of  the  delectable  Miss  Monroe.” 

The  Times  is  even  more  un¬ 
approachable  than  Everest. 

Although  it  is  “Whitehall’s 
Bible,”  and  its  pontifical  edi¬ 
torials  helped  doom  the  ro¬ 
mances  of  King  Edward  VIII 
and  Princess  Margaret,  even  its 
lower  approaches  are  impene¬ 
trable. 

It  makes  fetish  of  anonymity. 
When  its  first  editor  died  in 
1841,  the  paper’s  obituary 
failed  to  mention  he  had  any 
connection  with  The  Times. 


I^merj^ency 


Service 


is  fast 
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on  any 


•Hoe  press 


Call  CYpress  2-2400 
New  York  City 


^  COj/i/C. 

910  East  138th  Street 
New  York  54,  N.  Y. 


Prospective  interviewers  of 
its  editor,  Sir  William  Haley, 
are  told: 

“When  The  Editor  wishes  to 
say  something,  he  says  it  in  the 
columns  of  The  Times.” 

Strict  Anonymity 

But  there  are  Sherpas  even 
in  darkest  Ivondon. 

In  an  attempt  to  penetrate 
the  .soul  of  this  august  peak, 
E&P  turned  to  a  source  inti¬ 
mate  with  its  mentality  and  its 
workings.  The  guide  insists  on 
anonymity  too,  of  course,  but 
this  is  how  the  interview  went: 

American:  Why  didn’t  The 
Times  carry  anything  about 
Marilyn  Monroe’s  arrival  when 
even  the  most  respectable  of 
the  other  “quality”  papers  de¬ 
voted  profiles  and  photographs 
to  her  and  the  stodgy  BBC 
mentioned  her  in  its  newscasts? 

Times  Explainer:  The  Times 
has  its  own  assessment  of  news 
values. 

After  all,  how  is  Miss  Mon¬ 
roe  different  from  any  other 
movie  star?  What  has  she  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  arts,  politics, 
economics  or  any  other  field? 

The  Times  fully  covered  her 
husband’s  difficulties  in  Wash¬ 
ington  before  their  departure 
for  England  because  Arthur 
Miller  is  an  important  play¬ 
wright.  It  carried  stories  about 
Grace  Kelly’s  wedding  —  and 
beautifully  written  they  were, 
too  —  only  because  she  manied 
a  prince,  and  the  prince  of  a 
I  principality  which  the  British 
have  frequented  for  years. 

As  a  Times  brochure  puts  it: 
the  paper  is  committed  to  dis- 

n 
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tinguishing  “the  interesting 
from  the  merely  trivial.”  Grant¬ 
ed  that  millions  of  people  are 
interested  now  in  Miss  Monroe, 
but  for  bow  long? 

Steady  Circulation 

American:  Why  did  The 

Times  largely  ignore  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Margaret-Peter  Townsend 
story,  consigning  his  visit  to 
Clarence  House,  the  Queen 
Mother’s  residence,  to  three 
lines  at  the  bottom  of  a  20  line 
story  and  never  reporting  their 
country  weekend  together? 

TE:  What  was  there  to  it 
really?  Once  you  took  away  the 
flam,  there  was  mighty  little 
left.  The  paper  reported  most 
of  that  little. 

American:  Is  The  Times  wor¬ 
ried  because  its  circulation  has 
slipped  from  255,000  in  1949  to 
about  220,000  now? 

TE:  I  doubt  whether  there  is 
anyone  who  should  take  The 
Times  who  doesn’t. 

In  the  long  run,  its  circula¬ 
tion  holds  quite  steady  and  is 
higher  now,  even  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  than  it  was 
before  the  war. 

Increasing  sales  is  child’s 
play. 

For  171  years,  the  paper  has 
faced  the  same  question:  shall 
it  remain  The  Times  or  go 
after  something  new  like  money 
or  circulation?  It  has  always 
decided  to  remain  The  Times. 

American :  What  about  the 
paper’s  position  in  comparison 
with  the  Manchester  Guardian 
whose  sales  have  steadily  in- 
crea.sed  from  127,000  in  1947  to 
163,000  now? 

TE:  It  must  be  understood 
that  The  Times’  crucial  function 
is  to  be  a  paper  of  record. 
After  last  year’s  newspaper 
strike,  civil  servants  and  other 
professionals  suddenly  realized 
that,  while  the  Guardian  was 
enjoyable,  they  simply  couldn’t 
carry  on  their  work  without 
The  Times  legal  reports,  obitu¬ 
aries  and  other  notices. 

The  Guardian  can  drop  tons 
of  bricks  any  time  and  no  one 
cares.  If  The  Times  drops  one 
brick,  is  only  99 accurate, 
even  Guardian  readers  com¬ 
plain. 

Record  and  t)pinion 

.\merican:  Does  The  Times 
have  any  other  function  besides 
being  a  paper  of  record? 

TE:  It  is  a  journal  of  opinion 
for  the  educated  clas.ses.  It 
could  fulfill  its  function  as  a 
paper  of  record  by  printing 
only  one  copy,  but  it  must  be 
read  by  a  certain  number  of 
people  if  it  is  to  make  its 
opinion  felt.  Its  editors  would 
worry  if  circulation  fell  too 
low. 


American:  Why  does  The 
Times  pass  up  stories  which  the 
New  York  Times,  equally  seri¬ 
ous  and  equally  committed  to 
accuracy,  carries? 

TE:  I  would  ascribe  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  two  pa¬ 
pers  to  national  differences. 
Britain  is  a  country  of  tradition 
and  institutions. 

Then  too,  all  news  is  relative. 
Even  a  story  that  the  worhl  is 
coming  to  an  end  might  become 
secondary  to  a  story  telling 
what  will  happen  aftei-wards. 

American:  Will  The  Times 
ever  change?  Will  it  ever  carry 
news  on  its  front  page  like  all 
the  other  British  papers  instead 
of  the  classified  adverti.sements, 
“the  personal  column”  and  an¬ 
nouncements  of  births,  mar¬ 
riages  and  deaths  (known  on 
Fleet  Street  as  “hatch,  match 
and  dispatch”)  ? 

It  Does  Change 

TE:  There’s  no  reason  for  the 
front  page  to  change:  those  an¬ 
nouncements  are  news. 

In  other  ways.  The  Times 
does  change  from  year  to  year. 
Not  from  day  to  day  because  it 
wouldn’t  be  The  'Times  if  it 
didn’t  look  like  The  Times  of 
yesterday.  But  the  paper  has  to 
be  within  the  idiom  of  the  edu¬ 
cated  people  of  today,  and  it  is. 

The  paper  now  uses  more 
double  column  heads.  It  has 
changed  the  wording  of  its 
headlines.  It  now  covers  science, 
industry,  architecture  and  books. 
It  has  even  begun  a  weekly 
woman’s  page. 

American:  Does  The  Times 
cater  to  its  stuffiest  reader? 

TE:  No,  and  the  paper  looks 
stuffier  than  it  really  is.  Its 
“Fourth  Leaders,”  many  of  its 
features  and  .some  of  its  news 
stories  are  written  with  a  very 
light  touch. 

American:  Can’t  something  be 
done  about  its  unrelieved,  tight- 
packed  columns  of  light  grey, 
with  photographs  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  confined  to  the  back  page 
above  the  invariable  property 
advertisements  ? 

TE:  The  Times  has  won  an 
award  for  its  design.  All  sorts 
of  newspapers  all  over  the 
world  are  now  using  the  type 
developed  especially  for  it. 

American:  Does  The  Times 
consider  itself  the  voice  of  the 
Establishment:  the  Government, 
the  Royal  Family  and  the 
Church? 

TE:  No,  it  will  attack  any¬ 
thing  on  earth  if  it  feels  like  it. 
It  is  a  non-party  independent 
newspaper. 

It  is  true  that  the  paper  feels 
that  governments  must  govern. 
The  Times  always  accepts  the 
{Continued  on  page  50) 
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This  cab  lets  you 
TAKE  IT  EASY 
on  tough  jobsl 

Modern  features  in  new  Chevrolet  truck 
Flite-Ride  cabs  make  your  work  easier 
and  safer  than  ever  before  . .  .  give  you 
the  pleasure  and  prestige  of  style  that 
equals  many  passenger  cars! 


Those  numbers  in  the  picture  (right)  point  out 
features  that  make  business  almost  a  pleasure 
when  you  work  behind  the  wheel  of  a  modem 
Chevrolet  Task-Force  truck!  Here  are  some  of 
the  reasons  why  hauling  in  a  Chevy  is  easy  on  you : 

O  Concealed  Safety  Steps  — located  inside  the 
doors — stay  clear  of  snow,  mud,  and  ice,  give 
you  firmer,  safer  footing.  O  Spacious  leg  room 
helps  keep  you  comfortable  all  day  long,  brings 
you  home  fresher  and  more  relaxed.  O  Nu-Flex 
seat  design  means  comfortable  hauling!  Jack- 
stringer  springs  give  ideal  body  support;  seat 
back  adjusts  easily.  O  High-Level  ventilation 
system  keeps  the  cab  interior  clean,  cool, 
comfortable.  Intake  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
windshield — away  from  road  heat  and  dust. 
O  No-Glare  instrument  panel,  with  handsome 
two-tone  finish,  puts  instmments  and  controls 
within  easy  sight  and  reach.  Q  Panoramic 
windshield  provides  a  full  1000  square  inches  of 


forward  viewing  area  to  make  driving  safer, 
easier.  O  Full-View  rear  window*  adds  to  safe, 
convenient  viewing  as  well  as  truck  style. 

And  you’ll  find  bright,  stylish  interior 
appointments  that  add  to  your  sense  of 
pleasure  on  the  job.  If  your  work  calls  for  long 
hours  on  the  road,  you’ll  enjoy  life  more  in  a 
Flite-Ride  cab!  Check  one  over  for  yourself  at 
your  Chevrolet  dealer’s.  .  . .  Chevrolet  Division 
of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 

'Optional  at  extra  coat. 


They’re  the  work  champs  of 
their  class — with  new  V8’s, 
automatic  transmissions  for 
every  truck  model! 

You  get  modern  power-per¬ 
formance  in  these  Chevy  me¬ 
dium-duty  models!  Compact 
short-stroke  VS’s  do  more 
work  yet  keep  coats  down. 
Ilydra-Matic  transmissionf 
gives  you  no-shift  hauling, 
reduced  maintenance.  And 
there’s  great  PoicermaticX — 
the  first  automatic  trans¬ 
mission  designed  specially  for 
big  trucks! 

^Optional,  extra  coat,  Seriea  3000-4000 
modela.  XOptional,  extra  coat,  Seriea 
5000  through  10000  truck  modela. 


NEW  CHEVROLET 
TASK -FORCE  TRUCKS 


Anything  less  is  an  old-fashioned  truck  I 
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Travel  Cost 
j  Is  Deductible 
i  For  U.  S.  Tax 

'  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
is  allowing  newspaper  personnel 
to  claim  full  travel  expenses 
,  abroad  as  a  tax  deduction. 

Members  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  were  so  advised  this  week 
with  a  report  on  the  case  of 
a  publisher  who  succeeded  in 
I  reversing  the  decision  of  a  tax 
I  agent. 

I  The  IRS  agent  had  refused 
j  to  allow  any  tax  deduction  for 
travel  expenses  on  grounds  that 
members  “did  not  have  to  go 
to  Europe”  and  articles  written 
i  for  member  newspaper  while  on 
i  the  trip  “did  not  have  to  be 
!  written.” 

.\NPA  pointed  out  that  many 
editors  and  publishers  made 
similar  trips  and  had  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  deduct  travel  expenses 
on  their  tax  returns.  Member 
'  involved  had  written  nearly  100 
I  articles  for  his  newspaper  about 
I  his  trip  and  later  published 

I  a  European  guidebook  based  on 
j  his  experiences. 

.\NPA  suggested  member 
!  present  this  information  to  IRS: 

1.  Evidence  of  publication  of 
I  material  in  the  newspaper 

based  on  his  travel  experiences. 

I  2.  Evidence  of  public  rela- 

I  tions  activity  on  behalf  of  the 
i  newspaper  during  or  after  the 
I  trip,  such  as  speeches,  photo- 
I  graphic  exhibits,  etc. 

3.  Evidence  that  the  trip  was 
used  to  advertise  and  promote 
'  the  newspaper  and  build  up 
I  public  relations. 

I  It  also  pointed  out  that  news- 

I  papers  gain  much  prestige  and 

respect  through  reports  of  for- 
I  eign  travel  by  staff  members. 
Public  addresses  based  on  such 
experiences  also  contribute  to 
promoting  the  newspaper. 


Pentagon  Seeks 
To  Stop  leaks’ 

Washington 

A  five  -  member  committee 
appointed  to  stop  classified  in¬ 
formation  leaks  at  the  Penta¬ 
gon  will  devise  methods  but 
will  not  act  as  an  operating 
board  to  police  performance. 

This  explanation  was  made 
after  Secretary  Charles  E.  Wil¬ 
son  declared  harmony  among 
the  military  branches  is  being 
disrupted  and  material  which 
should  be  kept  under  wraps  in 
the  interest  of  national  defense 
is  going  out  of  the  files. 

Mr.  Wilson  assured  no  ad¬ 
ditional  barriers  to  the  free 
flow  of  nonclassified  informa¬ 
tion  is  intended.  He  promised 
continued  availability  of  what¬ 
ever  information  can  be  re¬ 
leased  consistent  with  security. 

Heading  the  committee  is 
Charles  A.  Coolidge,  an  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the 
Truman  Administration. 

• 

Petition  via  Ad 
Space  Is  Legal 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Petition  blanks  for  places  on 
the  election  ballot  printed  in 
newspapers  are  legal.  State 
Attorney  General  John  J. 
Bracken  has  ruled. 

Miss  Vivien  Kellems  is  cir¬ 
culating  petitions  for  a  place 
on  the  ballot  as  a  candidate 
for  U.S.  Senator  on  the  In¬ 
dependent  Party  ticket. 

Miss  Kellems  has  been  in¬ 
serting  newspaper  ads,  contain¬ 
ing  petition  blanks,  and  urging 
voters  to  sign  them.  She  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State’s  office 
if  these  newspaper  petitions 
would  be  accepted  as  legal. 

Mr.  Bracken  said  there  is  no 
apparent  statutory  prohibition 
for  the  newspaper  petitions. 


UNESCO 
Books  Cover 
World  Press 

The  news  agencies  of  the 
world  with  their  networks  of 
news  sources  and  communica¬ 
tions  are  documented  in  “News 
Agencies:  Their  Structure  and 
Operation”  published  by  the 
United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organ¬ 
ization  and  distributed  by 
Unesco  Publications  Center, 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

A  source  book  of  importance 
to  journalists  and  journalism 
students,  this  208  page  paper 
bound  volume  sells  at  $3.50. 
The  chapter  headings  are: 

1)  Historical  Review  II)  The 
Illegal  Organization  of  News 
Agencies  III)  The  Telegraphic 
News  Agencies  IV)  Telecom¬ 
munication  and  the  Transmis¬ 
sion  of  News  V)  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Regulation  of  Press  Mes¬ 
sages  VI)  News  Agencies  and 
Radio  Broadcasting  VII)  How 
the  General  Public  in  Each 
Country  Receives  its  News. 

An  Appendix  includes  the 
Press  Telegram  Regulations 
London  revision  of  1903  and 
the  Paris  revision  of  1949.  An 
index  of  the  143  telegraphic 
news  agencies  of  the  world,  in¬ 
cludes  those  which  are  no  longer 
in  operation. 

Other  V'olumes 

A  revised  and  expanded  coun¬ 
try-by-country  study  of  the 
world  press,  radio  and  film  in¬ 
dustries  in  a  262-page  cloth 
bound  volume  titled  “World 
Communications”  is  available 
at  $11. 

The  contents  include  a  sum¬ 
mary  for  each  country  provid¬ 
ing  newspaper  circulation  fig¬ 
ures,  available  news  services, 
newsprint  production  and  con¬ 
sumption,  radio  and  television 


newsprint,  printing  equipment, 
professional  training  (editorial 
and  technical),  journalism  train¬ 
ing.  How  the  largest  circula¬ 
tion  newspaper  in  each  of  17 
countries  treated  the  major 
news  elements  of  a  seven-day 
period  in  March  1951,  is  the 
subject  of  “One  Week’s  News," 
an  illustrated  102-page  paper- 
bound  book  at  $2.50. 

The  book  provides  a  brief  his¬ 
tory  of  each  newspaper  in¬ 
volved,  a  sketch  of  the  front 
page  layout  and  an  analysis  of 
structural  characteristics.  A 
comparative  view  of  the  propor 
tionate  space  devoted  to  adver¬ 
tising  and  the  various  news 
categories  is  shown  in  colorful 
pictographs. 


Times 

(Continued  from  page  48) 


results  of  a  general  election 
until,  by  any  of  its  actions,  the 
government  forfeits  that  sup¬ 
port.  Each  issue  is  judged  ex¬ 
clusively  on  its  merits. 

Just  Ordinary  Chaps 

American:  Is  it  true  that 
Times  reporters  are  mainly  re¬ 
tired  Army  and  Navy  officers 
of  high  rank? 

TE:  Bosh.  They’re  just  ordi¬ 
nary  chaps.  Many  come  off 
other  papers. 

However,  on  the  foreign  side, 
the  paper  tends  to  take  uni¬ 
versity  graduates  and  train 
them  itself,  but  that’s  merely 
because  the  standard  of  foreign 
correspondence  on  the  popular 
papers  is  so  different. 

After  the  interview,  E&P 
went  to  Printing  House  Square 
to  get  a  copy  of  the  paper’s 
brochure  and  just  to  look  at 
The  Times  building. 

In  the  somber  waiting  room 
were  neat  stacks  of  that  day’s 
copy  of  the  paper  and  copies  of 


facilities  and  listeners,  film  pro-  its  weekly  Literary  and  Educa- 
duction,  attendance,  and  im-  tional  Supplements,  its  Weekly 
ports.  Review  (published  for  readers 

“Press,  Film  and  Radio,”  a  abroad)  and  its  monthly  Re¬ 
worldwide  survey  covering  in  view  of  Industry, 
detail  157  countries  in  five  vol-  On  the  wall  was  a  framed 
umes  is  available  in  a  package  announcement: 
offering  at  $9.  ‘*This  is  a  printing  office. 

On-the-spot  field  workers  in  From  this  place  words  may  fly 
126  countries,  and  correspon-  abroad 

dence  with  31  more  countries.  Not  to  perish  on  waves  of 
yielded  the  data.  Started  in  1947  sound 
the  work  was  completed  with  Not  to  vary  with  the 
the  publication  of  the  latest  vol-  writers  hand 
ume  in  1951!  But  fixed  in  time  having  been 

It  lists  newspapers  by  name,  verified  in  proof, 
circulation,  distribution,  adver-  Friend,  you  stand  on  sacred 
tising  and  revenue  for  each.  ground. 

Also,  news  agencies,  technical  This  is  a  printing  office." 
equipment,  technical  training.  There  is  no  signature. 
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. . .  Easier  Routing 


it  Ptog«rtl|»  Cawtreto 
it  AccassWa  A  Convanlant 
ir  faattiar-Tewch  Actlen 
it  PasMv*  Drive 
it  Sha6o«»(*M  Liglitlng 
it  fnw  Mavlas  Parts 


PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

•  Chicago  50,  Iliinaia 


pioneering 
in  New  England 


Not  all  the  pioneers  went  West,  by  a  long  shot  .  .  . 
in  spite  of  Horace  Greeley.  Some  of  the  most  en¬ 
terprising  parked  right  here  in  New  England,  and 
began  pioneering  all  over  again.  They’ve  been  con¬ 
quering  new  frontiers  ever  since  .  .  .  frontiers  of 
industry,  science,  and  technology. 

Here  the  industrial  revolution  began  .  .  .  here  the 
“gas  buggy”  got  its  start  .  .  .  here  were  born  the 
great  ideas  that  shaped  our  nation’s  past,  present, 
and  future.  Even  now,  they’re  pushing  back  the 
boundaries  of  knowledge,  harnessing  science  to 
the  service  of  industry  .  .  .  power  reactors  to  tame 
the  atom  .  .  .  electronics  for  medicine,  business, 
defense  .  .  .  chemistry  opening  up  new  potentials 
in  therapeutics,  plastics,  industry-at-large. 

Nor  is  industry  slow  to  respond.  In  the  last  few 
years,  thirty  organized  industrial  parks  have  mush¬ 
roomed  all  over  the  New  England  scene,  with  as 
many  more  in  advanced  planning  stages  .  .  .  and 
this  only  hints  at  the  total  industrial  expansion. 
And  transportation  is  keeping  pace  to  handle  the 
unprecedented  load  .  .  .  new  highway  construction 
contracts  totalled  $779,000,0(X)  for  the  first  five 
months  of  1956  ...  in  June,  received  the  first  of 
the  1940  new  Diesel  engines  slated  for  delivery  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  Each  new  expansion  means 
increased  employment  levels  (non-farm  employ¬ 
ment  hit  3,561,000  in  May),  heavier  payrolls,  an 
even  high  standard  of  living. 

To  boil  it  all  down,  you’ll  find  more  money  saved 
and  spent,  more  spendable  dollars  per  family  in 
New  England  than  in  any  comparable  region  in  the 
U.S.  So  why  delay?  Come  on  out  now  and  sell 
New  England  through  the  New  England  newspa¬ 
pers. 


Sell  New  England  with  Newspapers 


This  campaign  aponaorad  by  thaaa  newspaper  leaders: 

MAINE— Bantor  Daily  Ntwt  (M).  (E),  WaHliaa  Htm  Trihum  (E),  Wor-  CONNECTICUT— Aimaia  StaUual  (E), 

VERMONT — Barra  Tiatt  (E),  Baimini-  castar  Taiatrae  anO  Eaaaini  Gaiatta  Brihiaport  Pott  (S).  Brihiaport  PM- 

taa  Baimar  (E),  Burliietoii  Fraa  Pratt  (MAE),  Worcattar  SuiiBay  Talahnua  <S).  Talatrae  (MSE),  Mital  Pran  (E), 

(M),  Rutland  Haralh  (M).  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Caacerh  Monitor-  Danhury  Nawt-Tiaat  (E),  Hartfhri 

MAS^CHUSETTS— B^an  Gloha  (MAE).  Patiiat  (E),  Manchattar  Union  Laadar  Courant  (M),  Hartford  Coaraat  (S), 

Boitoa  Gloha  (S),  Brockton  Entarprito  A  and  Nan  HaepaMra  Sunday  Naan  (M,  HartfoH  Tinat  (E),  Maridan  Racord- 

Tiant  (E).  Fail  Rhnr  Harald  Ntwt  (E).  EAS).  JourmI  (MAE).  Haw  Britain  Htrald  <E). 

FHchhurf  Santinal  (E),  Gardntr  Ntwt  RHODE  ISLAND  — Wait  Warwick  Paw-  New  Haatn  Rapittar  (EAS).  Norwich 

(E),  Hararhill  Gaiatta  (E),  Lawrtnet  tuxat  Vallty  Daily  TiaNt  (E),  Proaidanct  Builatin  and  Record  (MAE),  Torrinpton 

Ea^t-Trikum  (MAE).  Lynn  Item  (E).  Bulletin  (E),  Prori dance  Journal  (M),  Reiittcr  (E).  Waterhury  Rapuhlican  A 

North  Adanit  Transcript  (E),  PitttTicId  Proeidtnet  Journal  (S).  Woonaocket  Call  Anitrican  (MAE).  Watarbury  Repuhlicaa 

Borkthirt  EhIo  (E).  Tannton  Gnatta  (E).  (MAS). 
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IMJOMCmON 


Our  Circulation  's  Up, 
Wish  You  Were  Here 


By  T.  S.  Ir\in 

Advertisers  in  the  Lonn 
Island  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press  must 
have  wondered  recently  why  in 
in  the  world  they  should  be  pet- 
tinp  a  colored  picture  postcard 
from  Allentown,  Pa. 

They  didn’t  wonder  for  long. 
The  message  on  the  card  was 
brief.  It  noted  merely  that  the 
Press  in  the  past  three  years 
had  gained  circulation, 

and  that  this  is  almost  the 
number  of  families  presently 
living  in  Allentown. 

This  is  a  good  gag  employed 
by  Promotion  Manager  Gene 
Atkinson  to  call  attention  to  his 
paper’s  substantial  circulation 
growth.  He  intends  to  follow 
this  up  with  similar  postcards, 
on  which  the  message  is  printed 
in  simulated  handwriting, 
mailed  from  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  and  Utica,  N.  Y. 

“There  has  been  an  unusual¬ 
ly  large  amount  of  comment 
from  our  adverti.sers  regarding 
this  postcard,’’  Mr.  Atkinson 
notes.  “A  similar  series  is  being 
planned  for  our  national  de- 
l)artment.’’ 

Whistlin^  Dixie 

Cute  caption,  accompanied  by 
an  equally  amusing  drawing, 
gives  attention-compelling  in¬ 
terest  to  a  circulation  analysis 
folder  just  mailed  by  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer. 

“He  ain’t  jes  whistlin’  Dixie,’’ 
says  the  caption,  “he’s  happy 
about  the  way  the  Charlotte 
Ob.server  makes  his  ca.sh  reg¬ 
isters  ling!” 

In  addition  to  defining  “Ob- 
serverland’s”  circulation  cover¬ 
age,  this  three-fold  folder  pre¬ 
sents  quick,  pertinent  market 
data. 


Man  of  Action 

There’s  a  feel  of  action  about 
a  new  campaign  of  full  pages 
l>eing  run  by  the  Washington 
(I).  C.)  Post  ayid  Times  Herald 
to  promote  cla.ssified  adver¬ 
tising. 

“If  you’re  a  man  of  action,” 
the  ads  say,  you’ll  like  the 
Post’s  want  ad  section.  You’ll 
like  it,  they  say,  becau.se  it 
gives  you  action.  And  it  proves 
this  point  hy  reprinting  ads  and 
reporting  the  results  they 
brought. 

Illustrations  help  gives  the 
feel  of  action  to  these  pages. 
They  are  big,  bold  photographs 
of  men  of  action  in  action. 

More  Action 

Action,  too,  is  the  keynote  of 
a  booklet  just  released  by  the 
Canadian  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  “.Daily 
newspapers,”  the  booklet  is 
titled,  “are  the  greatest  action 
medium  of  them  all.”  The  book¬ 
let  cites  instance  after  instance 
of  where  a  small  investment  in 
newspaper  advertising  brought 
giant  results. 

Follows  the  argument  that 
the  retail  advertiser  knows 
positively  that  his  newspaper 
advertising  produces,  so  the 
manufacturer  ought  wisely  to 
defer  to  the  retailer  “who  posi¬ 
tively  knows  that  in  point  of 
influence  on  the  consumer  mind 
there  is  nothing  equal  to  daily 
newspaper  advertising.” 

Inquirer  History 

The  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Di- 
qitirer  has  just  published  a 
booklet,  telling  “the  story  of  the 
Inquirer,  1829  to  the  present.” 
Within  its  32  pages  is  an  in¬ 
teresting,  fast-reading  hi.story 


Your  Boat  and  Mine 

J  By  J.KENNETH  WHITTEKER 

IW  Technical  Editor  of  "THE  RUDDER" 


Informative  weekly  column  for  the  30,000,000  news¬ 
paper  readers  interested  in  this  fastest  growing 
sport.  Samples  on  request. 

STARBOUND  FEATURES 

9  Murray  Street  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


of  the  paper,  as  well  as  a  de¬ 
scription  of  how  it  is  put  out 
today.  Attractive  in  design,  the 
booklet  gains  much  in  interest 
from  the  old  photos  it  employs 
of  turn-of-the-century  scenes  in 
its  newsroom.  The  booklet  is  be¬ 
ing  used  as  a  souvenir  to  give 
to  plant  visitors.  It  is  al.'Jo  being 
used  effectively  by  the  sales 
staff. 

ISetc  Look^  i\'.  J. 

It’s  hard  to  take  your  eyes 
off  a  booklet  just  put  out  by 
the  jVewarA'  (N.  J.)  Star- 
Ledger.  The  reason  is  that  two 
very  lovely  eyes  of  what  must 
l)e  a  very  lovely  gal  (you  never 
see  anything  but  her  eyes)  keep 
looking  right  back  at  you. 

What  this  booklet  is  designed 
to  tell  you  is  that  “there’s  a 
new  look  in  New  Jersey!”  The 
new  look  is  the  fact  that  the 
Star-Ledger  now  has  the  larg¬ 
est  morning  and  Sunday  circu¬ 
lation  in  New  Jersey.  The  book¬ 
let  provides  facts. 

In  the  Bag 

Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Cres¬ 
cent  out  with  its  ninth  annual 
Consumer  Buying  Habit  Study 
of  the  Appleton,  Neenah-Mena- 
sha  city  zone,  what  the  paper 
calls  the  Fox  Cities.  As  always, 
a  creditable  job  worthy  of  much 
larger  papers  and  bigger  mar¬ 
kets. 

“Sales  Tools  for  Profitable 
Prospecting”  is  what  the  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune  and 
Desert  News  title  a  useful  and 
informative  booklet  that  tells 
all  about  the  papers’  merchan¬ 
dising  services.  Pleasant  design 
helps  to  fast,  interested  read- 
ing. 

Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 
and  Tribune  out  with  their  lO.'jfi 
Iowa  Grocery  Chain  Store  mar¬ 
keting  data  book,  a  42-page 
volume  containing  pertinent  in¬ 
formation  about  the  38  grocery 
chains  operating  in  Iowa. 

• 

Soldier  Entitled 
To  a  Public  Trial 

Washington 

The  Pentagon  has  dealt  a 
blow  to  press  .secrecy  in  court 
martial  proceedings.  The  U.  S. 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  has 
held  that  the  right  to  a  public 
trial  in  military  law  includes 
the  right  of  the  press  to  be  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  proceedings.  The 
I  only  restriction,  the  court 
stated,  is  when  classified  infor¬ 
mation  is  to  be  developed  on  the 
record.  The  civilian  judges  who 
constitute  the  appellate  branch 
rever.sed  conviction  of  a  soldier 
charged  with  using  obscene  lan¬ 
guage  on  the  telephone.  The 
trial  was  closed  to  the  press. 


Dance  Class 
Promotion  on 
Sound  Footing 

Eureka,  Calif. 

Eureka  Newspapers,  Inc.  is 
completing  a  successful  sum¬ 
mertime  promotion  of  Free 
Teenage  Dance  Classes.  Tried  as 
an  experiment  last  year,  the 
teenage  function  is  now  a  regu¬ 
lar  annual  activity  of  the  Hum¬ 
boldt  Times  and  Humboldt 
Standard. 

The  classes  are  a  co-spon¬ 
sored  event  with  Arthur  Murray 
instructors  and  Eureka  Recrea¬ 
tion  Department  assi.sting. 

Six  afternoon  classes  are  held 
over  a  three  week  period  with 
admittance  free  to  registered 
teenagers  who  mailed  coupons 
published  in  the  Times  and 
Standard.  Each  received  a  letter 
and  registration  card  from  the 
newspaper.  More  than  fiOO 
signed  up.  .4  record  player  and 
public  address  system  provided 
music. 

Soft  drinks  were  provided 
free  for  the  teenagers  after 
each  class  by  the  local  Seven- 
Up  Bottling  Company. 

Scoop  Beale  and  Elmer  Hodg- 
kinson,  MEs  of  the  Humboldt 
Times  and  Standard  said  some 
teenagers  came  from  isolated 
mountain  towns  80  miles  away 
to  attend  the  classes,  certainly 
proof  of  this  promotion’s  popu¬ 
larity.  “We  feel  the  kids  are 
reading  our  daily  newspapers 
with  more  real  interest  and, 
more  important,  they  realize 
we’re  a  pretty  warm-hearted 
newspaper  with  their  intere.sts 
in  mind,”  they  commented.  “We 
wanted  the  teenagers  to  under¬ 
stand  that  a  newspaper  isn’t 
edited  to  adults  alone,  and  this 
promotion  has  been  immensely 
helpful  to  get  that  point 


Secret  Trial  Upheld 
Ill  California  .4ction 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Freedom  of  the  press  wa.s  in 
no  way  involved  in  the  secret 
murder  trial  of  Charlotte  Black, 
the  Third  District  Court  here 
ruled  in  denying  a  writ  of 
mandate  asked  by  four  news¬ 
papers  who.'^e  reporteis  had 
been  barred  from  the  trial. 

The  ruling  ob.served  that  the 
matter  is  now  moot,  adding 
that  the  court  had  the  right  to 
exclude  the  public  and  also  the 
press  at  the  time  the  defendant 
was  testifying.  The  trial  in¬ 
volved  sex  perversion,  Mrs. 
Black’s  attorney  explained  in 
asking  for  the  closed  court. 
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Heart-Breaking  Job^ 
Being  a  City  Editor 

Chicago 

It  would  seem  that  being  city 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Xewn  is  a  heart-breaking  job, 
not  from  discouragement,  but 
from  the  increased  tempo  of 
that  news  desk  during  the  past 
two  months. 

On  July  4,  Clem  Lane,  veter¬ 
an  Daily  News  CE,  was  stricken 
with  a  serious  heart  attack  in 
the  midst  of  the  paper’s  investi¬ 
gative  ventures  that  led  to  the 
expose  and  conviction  of  Orville 
Hodge,  former  Illinois  state 
auditor.  (E&P,  July  28,  page 
y.)  Mr.  Lane  has  since  re¬ 
covered  sufficiently  to  leave  the 
hospital,  but  will  be  on  the  in¬ 
active  list  at  home  for  several 
months. 


60,000  Enjoy 
Music  Fete 
In  the  Rain 

Chicago 

.\n  audience  of  nearly  60,000 
persons  was  the  real  “star”  of 
the  27th  annual  Chicagoland 
Music  Festival  here  Aug.  18 
when  Old  Man  Weather  finally 
caught  up  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune’ it  great  outdoor  spec¬ 
tacle. 

Heavy  rains  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  and  early  evening  failed  to 
change  the  plans  for  the  big 
show,  staged  in  Soldiers  Field. 

Festival  Director  Philip  Max¬ 
well  ruled  the  show  would  go 
on.  It  was  a  wise  decision,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  weather  cleared 
during  the  evening,  although 
some  rain  fell  during  the  big 
show. 

Over  the  years,  no  Festival 
has  ever  been  postponed  because 
of  weather  conditions.  On  pre¬ 
vious  occasions,  there  have  been  | 

Saturday  afternoon  showers, 
but  last  Saturday’s  heavy  rains 
caused  Mr.  Maxwell  and  his 
cast  of  8,000  performers  from 
40  states  and  Canada  consider¬ 
able  consternation. 

The  early  evening  showers  did 
not  dampen  the  spirit  of  the 
Festival  audience  as  the  four- 
hour  show  of  stirring  music  and 
coloi’ful  pageantry  unfolded.  .4t- 
tendance  was  cut  down,  how¬ 
ever,  because  of  unfavorable 
weather  conditions. 

Guest  stars  as  this  year’s 
Festival  included  Patti  Page, 
nationally  famous  singer;  Rich¬ 
ard  Tucker,  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  tenor;  and  Richard 
Rodgers  and  Oscar  Hammer- 
stein  II,  creators  of  such  top 
musicals  as  “South  Pacific”  and 
“Oklahoma!” 

.4n  added  attraction  was  the 
St.  Catharines  Ont.,  chorus, 
under  the  direction  of  Mary 
Schmon,  daughter  -  in  -  law  of 
Arthur  Schmon,  president  of 
the  Quebec  North  Shore  Paper 
Co.,  subsidiary  of  the  Tribune 
Company. 

• 

War  Memorial 

Cleveland 

Cleveland’s  War  Memorial 
Fountain,  sponsored  by  the 
Cleveland  Presx,  is  nearing 
completion.  The  fountain,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  city’s  heroes  of 
World  War  II  and  the  war  in 
Korea,  is  located  downtown  on 
the  Mall.  In  1945  the  Press  led 
the  drive  to  raise  funds  for  the 
fountain  by  public  subscription. 
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Last  week,  with  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  convention  in  town,  Mau¬ 
rice  (Ritz)  Fischer,  acting  city 
editor,  who  had  taken  over  Mr. 
Lane’s  duties,  suffered  a  mild 
heart  attack,  largely  attributed 
to  extreme  fatigue  from  the 
Hodge  and  Democratic  coverage 
problems. 

Meanwhile,  Roy  Fisher,  an 
assistant  city  editor,  has  been 
named  acting  city  editor  at  the 
News. 

• 

In  Promotion  Po»t 

Houston 

Edward  M.  Norton,  Houston 
Press  reporter  since  June,  1953, 
has  been  promoted  to  Public 
Seiwice  Director  of  the  paper. 
He  will  have  charge  of  all  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  editorial  pro¬ 
motions.  His  home  town  is 
Larchmont.  N.  Y. 


.\lbnrn  Editorial 
Servire  Moves 

Minneapolis 

Offices  of  the  Alburn  Bureau, 
which  has  supplied  an  editorial 
service  to  newspapers  since 
1914,  have  been  moved  here 
from  Cleveland.  The  offices  had 
been  in  Cleveland  during  most 
of  the  42  years  since  it  was 
founded  by  the  late  W.  H.  Al¬ 
burn.  After  his  death  a  few 
years  ago  the  Bureau  was  di¬ 
rected  by  Mrs.  Alburn,  who  has 
now  retired. 

Leo  Sonderegger,  the  director 
since  April,  has  been  a  news¬ 
paperman  for  21  years  in  Min¬ 
nesota,  Rhode  Island,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and 
Nebraska.  Most  recently  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Mitm^polis 
Tribune  staff. 
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country,  to  our  knowledge  to 
establish  a  carrier  checking 
account  system.  We  expanded 
this  system  to  include  carriers 
in  all  zones  and  secured  the  co¬ 
operation  of  15  different  banks 
in  our  circulation  area. 

Our  plan  has  since  gained 
considerable  publicity  in  the 
circulation  field  and  circulators 
from  all  parts  of  the  country 
have  written  for  details.  Many 
have  established  the  plan  in 
their  own  operations  and  are 
happy  with  the  results. 

The  plan  involves  selling 
banks  on  the  advantages  of 
having  teen-age  newspaperboys 
learn  the  habit  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  with  and  through  banks. 
For  us,  it  meant  the  elimination 
of  collection  calls  at  carriers’ 
homes,  as  well  as  the  time-con¬ 
suming,  costly  operation  of 
counting  poles  of  assorted  coins. 
For  bankers,  it  meant  an  in¬ 
vestment  in  their  own  future 
by  building  up  a  business  rela¬ 
tionship  with  boys  that  might 
well  last  a  lifetime. 

How  Plan  Works 

When  a  carrier  makes  his 
first  collection,  he  goes  to  the 


most  convenient  bank  (every 
bank  in  our  circulation  area  co¬ 
operates)  to  open  a  special 
“Carrier  Checking  Account.”  He 
is  taught  how  to  make  his  de¬ 
posits,  given  a  pass  book  and 
a  book  of  checks,  printed  by  us 
and  payable  only  to  us. 

Thereafter,  he  deposits  the 
amount  of  his  bill  in  the  bank 
each  due  period,  writes  a  check 
and  mails  it  to  us  in  a  postage- 
paid  envelope  supplied  with  his 
bill.  We  pay  5c  service  charge 
on  each  check. 

More  than  75%  of  our  car¬ 
riers  regularly  pay  by  check. 
Carriers  who  do  not  live  near  a 
bank  pay  by  money  order,  with 
only  a  handful  paying  by  cash. 

Since  parental  interest  and 
good  will  contribute  much  to  a 
boy’s  success  on  a  route,  we 
have  found  the  checking  account 
plan  is  enthusiastically  sup¬ 
ported  by  parents  and  educa¬ 
tors  and  is  one  reason  why  we 
have  an  edge  over  our  compe¬ 
tition  in  the  procurement  and 
retainment  of  good  carriers. 

Award  Certificates 

Since  we  do  not  collect  at  his 
home,  the  checking  system 
places  full  responsibility  for 
bill  payment  on  the  carrier.  To 
insure  fulfillment  of  this  obli¬ 
gation,  as  well  as  other  route 
duties,  we  have  tied  in  another 
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live,  the  new  carrier  and  at 
least  one  parent,  at  the  boy’s 
home  when  he  takes  over  a 
route. 

In  addition  to  explaining  all 
responsibilities  of  his  route,  we 
enroll  the  carrier  for  a  free 
membership  in  one  of  two 
Y.M.C.A.’s,  providing  he  will 
make  good  use  of  it.  We  also 
offer  an  accident  insurance  pol¬ 
icy  which  the  boy  pays  himself. 

Add  Scholarships 
Also  explained  are  details  of 
a  |250  college  scholarship,  a 
new  feature  added  this  year, 
awarded  to  one  carrier  each 
year.  We  awarded  the  first 
scholarship  to  a  graduating 
carrier  in  June.  The  publicity 
value  of  this  presentation  was 
heightened  by  the  presence  of 
George  McMeans,  vice-president 
of  Kaiser  Steel  Corp.,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  a  recognized  leader 
in  the  industry,  as  commence¬ 
ment  speaker.  McMeans  served 
a  News  route  25  years  ago  only 
two  routes  away  from  our 
scholarship  winner  and  was  an 
alumnus  of  the  same  high 
school. 

No  newspaperboy  program 
can  be  entirely  successful,  how¬ 
ever,  without  stressing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  increased  sales. 
Consistent  promotion  drives 
with  incentives  for  new  busi¬ 
ness  are  carried  on  throughout 
the  year. 

Work  for  New  Business 
Each  Spring,  we  offer  a 
wide  assortment  of  merchandise 
prizes  for  increased  sales,  with 
Jan.  1  used  as  the  base  draw 
and  thus  reward  carriers  for 
sales  efforts  made  prior  to  the 
contest. 

We  use  June  1  as  a  base  date 
for  draws  in  our  annual  Fall 
promotion,  which  for  the  past 
several  years  has  been  a  long 
distance  trip.  New  customer 
requirements  are  set  within  the 
reach  of  any  carrier  who  wishes 
to  put  forth  some  effort.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  points  are  awarded  for 
longevity  and  perfect  service. 
We  have  taken  as  many  as  50% 
of  our  carriers  to  Detroit,  New 
York,  Chicago,  Washington, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  in 
the  past  few  years. 

These  trips  have  consistently 
been  our  best  circulation  build¬ 
ers.  Last  year,  in  addition  to 
a  trip  to  Baltimore,  we  sent 
one  carrier  and  his  mother  to 
the  Rose  Bowl  for  having  the 
best  sales  record  for  the  year. 
The  Rose  Bowl  Trip  was  also 
a  public  trip  in  that  we  also 
had  200  people  from  our  area 
aboard  chartered  planes,  the 
first  such  public  excursion  ever 
sponsored  by  a  newspaper. 
{Continued  on  page  56) 
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feature  of  our  program. 

Because  good  collections, 
good  service  and  regular  pay¬ 
ment  of  his  bill  constitute  most 
of  these  responsibilities,  we 
award  credit  certificates  to  all 
our  carriers  each  month,  pro¬ 
viding  they  meet  two  condi¬ 
tions:  On-time  payment  of  all 
bills  and  no  complaints  from 
customers  for  poor  service  dur¬ 
ing  the  calendar  month. 

These  certificates,  $1  to  most 
carriers  and  $2  or  $3  on  a  few 
scattered,  difficult  routes  in 
rural  areas,  annually  cost  us 
about  $4,000.  Carriers  apply 
them  to  payment  of  bills. 

This  investment  is  small,  we 
feel,  because  it  accomplishes 
much  more  than  insuring  good 
payment.  Through  publicity,  all 
our  readers  know  about  it  and 
are  on  the  “side”  of  the  boy. 
'They  make  every  effort  to  con¬ 
tact  the  boy,  or  his  family,  for 
“misses”  or  other  complaints, 
knowing  that  their  call  to  us 
may  cost  the  boy  his  credit  cer¬ 
tificate  for  that  month.  Thus, 
they  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
boy.  Frankly,  on  more  than  19,- 
000  daily  home  delivered  circu¬ 
lation,  we  do  not  receive  more 
than  15  complaints  of  all  types 
per  month  directly  from  sub¬ 
scribers.  We  like  it  that  way. 

This  system  provides  the  in¬ 
centive  for  the  boy  to  make  his 
collections  on  time,  pay  his  bill 
on  time  and  give  good  service 
every  day. 

Widespread  Chain 

A  third  factor  inherent  in 
this  plan  has  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  have  an  unbroken  car¬ 
rier  boy  chain  that  stretches 
out  almost  25  miles  in  three 
directions  and  covering  rural 
areas  where  competing  news¬ 
papers  either  have  no  circula¬ 
tion  at  all,  or  are  forced  into 
costly  motor  routes. 

These  features  are  explained 
in  the  one  and  a  half  hour  in¬ 
terview  which  takes  place  be¬ 
tween  a  circulation  representa- 
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You  Are  Seeing 
This  Century^s 
Second  Great  Change 
in  Travei  Habits 


of  the  public  for  its  speed  and  other  advan¬ 
tages. 

This  progress  demonstrates  that  airlines 
have  a  very  definite  place  in  our  social  and 
economic  life,  just  as  every  other  form  of 
transportation  is  fulfilling  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  best  suited. 

The  airline  industry  is  accepting  its  in¬ 
creased  responsibility  and  continuing  to  build 
toward  its  eventual  role  as  the  public  carrier 
of  nearly  all  intercity  passengers. 

In  the  meantime,  the  public’s  overwhelm¬ 
ing  preference  for  air  travel  is  convincing  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  speed,  convenience,  dependabil¬ 
ity,  comfort  and  economy  that  more  and  more 
people  are  enjoying  on  our  scheduled  airlines 
today. 


Early  in  this  century  the  automobile  gave 
people  a  new  freedom  of  travel  that  com¬ 
pletely  changed  our  pattern  of  living. 

Today  the  airplane  is  quietly  changing  our 
travel  habits  even  more  than  the  automobile 
did  fifty  years  ago.  From  coast  to  coast, 
people  now  think  of  air  travel  as  a  routine, 
undramatic  part  of  their  daily  lives. 

This  significant  change  has  come  about  un¬ 
obtrusively  but  very  rapidly.  For  example: 

Ten  years  ago,  the  four  largest  carriers  in 
terms  of  passenger  revenue  were  railroads. 
Today  the  four  leading  carriers  are  all  airlines. 

The  airlines  now  account  for  three  times  as 
many  passenger-miles  as  first  class  rail,  and 
more  than  intercity  rail  coach. 

They  even  account  for  more  than  intercity 
bus. 

All  this  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
steady  improvement  of  air  travel  in  every 
respect,  and  by  the  growing  desire  on  the  part 
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Tarentum  Plan 

{Continued  f)om  page  54) 

We  follow  our  Fall  trip  with 
a  magazine  tie-in  campaifrn 
each  November.  Carriers  win 
merchandise,  cash  or  a  trip  for 
magazine  orders  and  new  news¬ 
paper  orders.  This  type  of  pro¬ 
motion  gives  carriers  on  satu¬ 
rated  routes  a  chance  to  win. 

When  no  general  promotion 
is  planned,  we  conduct — planned 
sampling  campaigns  in  specific 
communities,  u.sing  a  “Jack-Pot 
Homes”  cash  contest.  Carriers 
are  paid  for  new  business 
gained  from  samples,  with  a 
bonus  if  they  sign  up  the  num¬ 
ber  on  their  prospect  list  se¬ 
lected  by  a  drawing  as  the 
Jack-Pot  home  that  week. 

Twice  each  year.  National 
Newspapeiboy  Day  and  during 
the  Christmas  Holidays,  w'c 
charter  buses  to  bring  carriers 
to  the  local  Y.M.C.A.  for  a  day 
of  sports,  swimming  and  other 
group  recreation.  Prizes  are 
aw'arded  for  tournaments,  as 
well  as  door  prizes.  After 
“chow,”  we  give  the  boys  a 
short  talk  on  route  business, 
focusing  attention  on  outstand¬ 
ing  sales  producers  and  perfect 
records. 

During  the  Summer,  our  car¬ 
rier  organization  is  invited  to 
several  carnivals  and  fairs  in 
the  area.  Each  boy  is  given  a 
free  book  of  amusement  and  re¬ 
freshment  tickets.  This  is  no 
expense  to  us,  but  adds  another 
feature  to  the  benefits  of  being 
a  News  carrier’. 

Promote  Carrier  Paper 

To  encourage  carriers  to  read 
the  monthly  carrier  paper,  “The 
Route  Reporter,”  w’e  occasion¬ 
ally  award  free  theater  passes 
to  boys  who  find,  buried  in  a 
story  in  the  paper,  that  they 
can  win  such  a  pass  by  calling 
the  office.  The  paper  was 


BEFORE 
you  are  accused  of 


started  several  months  ago.  It 
is  printed  inexpensively  from 
typed  masters  on  our  multilith. 
Inclusion  of  Newspaper  Boys  of 
.America  “Clip  Sheet”  and  the 
ICMA  training  bulletins  as 
pages  of  the  paper  add  much 
to  it.  It  is  mailed  to  the  home 
and  is  usually  read  by  parents, 
too. 

To  maintain  the  vital  link 
with  parents,  carrier  supervis¬ 
ors  periodically  call  on  each 
carrier’s  home.  In  addition,  we 
send  letters  to  parents  at 
Christmas,  Mothers  Day  and 
Fathers  Day. 

We  keep  area  educators  in¬ 
formed  of  our  newspaperboy 
program  and  enjoy  excellent  re¬ 
lations  with  all  schools  in  our 


area.  In  most,  we  are  able  to 
talk  to  boys  or  secure  carriers, 
if  necessary,  during  school 
hours. 

This  emphasis  on  the  news- 
paperboy  characterizes  The 
News.  Our  publisher,  Eugene 
.4.  Simon,  was  formerly  circu¬ 
lation  manager.  Almost  one- 
third  of  our  working  force  of 
100  people  were  once  News 
carriers.  Apprenticeships  in  the 
composing  and  press  crews  are 
filled  from  the  ranks  of  out¬ 
standing  former  carriers.  We 
are  utilizing  college  boys,  ex¬ 
carriers,  for  summer  work  in 
the  editorial  department. 

To  this  end,  we  hope  to  con¬ 
stantly  improve  this  program. 


Activity  Is  Capital 
Idea  with  These  Boys 

Hy  J.  J.  Krllelier,  (limilalion  Uireclor 
New  Bedford  Standard  Times 
Circulation  Group:  40  to  75,000 
[Editor's  Note:  Here's  the  pro¬ 
gram  followed  hg  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times,  ulio'^e 
circulation  director,  J.  J.  Kel- 
lelter,  has  won  the  ICMA  pro¬ 
motion  award  for  nine  consecu¬ 
tive  years,  demonstrating  that 
"Every  Dag  Is  Newspaperbog 
Dag  at  the  Standard-Times.”] 


Our  program  is  fundamental¬ 
ly  the  same  w’ith  a  little  twist 
now  and  then.  We  believe  that 
we  owe  it  to  the  boy  to  do 
everything  possible  to  make  his 
fii'st  business  venture  a  success 
and  not  only  on  a  financial 
basis.  We  try  to  help  our  boys 
form  good  habits  of  thrift, 
punctuality,  dependability  and 
honesty,  by  combining  work 
with  scheduled  or  group  recrea¬ 
tion. 

Possibly  a  progiam  of  work 
and  play  is  a  winning  combina¬ 
tion  of  keeping  boys  so  busy. 


If 


by  comment,  picture,  mis¬ 
take  in  fact  or  in  identity; 
violation  of  privacy  or  copy¬ 
right;  piracy  of  material  or 
format  — 
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they  do  not  have  time  to  get 
into  trouble. 

Heavy  .Summer  Program 

Our  program  takes  in  about 
every  possible  activity  for  a  boy 
with  the  thought  in  mind  not 
to  take  time  away  from  his 
school  work  or  his  duties  at 
home. 

Of  course,  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  our  hoys  are  kept  very 
busy.  Each  District  plays  sched¬ 
uled  games  in  the  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times  News- 
paperboys  Baseball  League. 

During  the  Summer  vacation 
period,  during  July  and  August, 
every  carrier  is  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  spending  a  full 
day  at  the  exclusive  Naval 
Preparatory  School,  Taber 
.Academy,  and  given  the  full 
privileges  of  the  school,  where 
Baseball,  Boating,  Tennis,  Out¬ 
door  Basketball  and  Swimming 
are  enjoyed.  Competition  is 
keen  between  the  carriers  and 
the  students  in  athletic  compe¬ 
tition. 

175  Play  Baseball 

The  baseball  schedule  starts 
the  last  week  in  June  and  ends 
with  a  “Little  World  Series” 
about  Labor  Day. 

About  175  boys  participate  in 
the  Baseball  I^eague,  divided 
into  teams  representing  the  di¬ 
visions  of  the  circulation  area. 
Many  games  are  played  by  the 
district  teams  outside  of  regu¬ 
larly  scheduled  games  with 
teams  on  approximately  the 
same  age  group. 

The  two  top  teams  play  the 
“Little  World  Series”,  and  the 


League’s  outstanding  players 
are  named  to  an  All  Star  News- 
paperboys  Team  which  plays 
the  best  teams  available  in  the 
same  age  group. 

In  its  short  history,  the  base¬ 
ball  program  has  protluced 
varsity  material  for  the  New 
Bedford  High  School.  At  least 
one  of  our  players  has  gradu¬ 
ated  into  the  Boston  Red  Sox’ 
farm  system. 

Band  Year-Round  .Activity 

Our  year-round  activity  is  a 
Newspaperboys’  Band  which 
has  been  in  existence  for  ten 
years  under  the  leadership  of 
Joseph  Cloutier,  a  local  mu¬ 
sician  who  specializes  in  teach¬ 
ing  youths. 

The  band  lehearses  two  hours 
weekly  and  has  become  a  fix¬ 
ture  at  local  sport  events  and 
community  functions. 

The  band  gives  frequent  per¬ 
formances  at  hospitals  and  or¬ 
phan  homes  and  makes  several 
appearances  over  the  local 
Radio  Station.  Annual  appear¬ 
ances  are  made  for  the  New 
Bedford  Kiwanis  Club  K rippled 
Kiddies  Outing,  Naval  Club  of 
New  Bedford  Memorial  Exer¬ 
cises,  Barnstable  Fair,  Dart¬ 
mouth  Volunteer  Fire  Dept. 
Hallowe’en  Party,  Fire  Fight¬ 
ers  Circus,  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Bazaar  and  at  the 
Onset,  Mass.  Community  Sum¬ 
mer  Concerts. 

The  high  spot  of  the  band’s 
lO-year  career  came  in  l!t4<s, 
when  the  Standard-Times  News- 
paperboys’  Band  was  selected 
to  play  the  Memorial  Services 
for  Babe  Ruth  at  Braves  Field 
in  Boston. 

Ba.sketball  Popular 

The  Basketball  I.eague  is 
lun  along  the  same  lines  as 
baseball,  using  the  New  Bed¬ 
ford  Boys  Club  for  league 
games  and  for  home  games 
with  outside  quintets. 

The  annual  Ping  Pong  Tour¬ 
nament  is  held  every  year  at 
the  New  Bedford  Boys  Club. 
Swimming  classes  under  the 
supervision  of  the  local  and 
State  Red  Cross  Life  Saving 
Corps  is  held  at  the  local  YMC.A 
every  Spring. 

The  local  Touchdown  Club 
conducts  special  clas.ses  for  the 
newspaperboys  every  winter 
and  the  Touchdown  Club  spon- 
.sored  a  Golf  school  this  past 
June  exclusively  for  newspa¬ 
perboys.  This  is  a  new  project 
and  will  be  an  annual  affair. 
This  newest  activity  completes 
the  Sports  program. 

Gain  National  Recognition 

The  newspaperboys  and  their 
athletic  program  was  given  na¬ 
tional  recognition  in  March 
(Continued  on  jiage  57) 
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Activity 
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1950,  by  the  Industrial  Sports 
Journal  featuring  the  Standard- 
Times  Circulation  Department 
motto:  “Keep  a  boy  in  Sports 
and  he  will  stay  out  of  the 
Courts.” 

In  the  hobby  field,  the  Circu¬ 
lation  Department  features  dif¬ 
ferent  activities  which  have 
sufficient  interest  to  warrant 
such  a  program. 

Outstanding  is  the  Stamp 
Club,  four  members  of  which 
were  pictured  on  the  cover  of 
McKeel’s  Weekly  Stamp  News, 
February  27,  issue.  The  News- 
paperboys  Stamp  honoring  all 
newspaperboys  originated  from 
this  Stamp  Club. 

Educational  trips  to  Histori¬ 
cal  Boston,  Old  South  Church, 
Bunker  Hill,  Boston  Navy 
Yaid,  Concord  and  Lexington, 
Ford’s  Wayside  Inn,  Arnold 
.Arboretum,  The  President  Ad¬ 
ams’  house  in  Quincy,  and  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock,  a  new  venture 
which  began  this  year. 

Evidence  that  the  program  is 
helping  to  make  better  .Ameri¬ 
cans  can  be  found  in  the  fact 
the  Standard-Times  carriers  are 
in  the  forefront  of  nearly 
every  worthy  local  fund  cam¬ 


paign,  including  Community 
Chest,  Heart  Fund  Drive, 
Cerebral  Palsy,  the  Jimmy  Fund 
Drive  for  Cancer  research  and 
the  sale  of  U.  S.  Savings 
Bonds. 

Get  Better  Type  Boys 

Our  activities  keep  the  par¬ 
ents  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  trying  to  do  the  right 
thing  for  their  sons. 

School  officials  believe  that 
carrying  a  route  stabilizes  the 
boy  and  our  relations  with  the 
school  departments,  are  very 
cordial. 

During  the  school  year  we 
get  dozens  of  calls  from  teach¬ 
ers  and  principals  asking  for  a 
route  in  a  certain  neighborhood 
for  a  w’orthy  boy. 

The  Standard-Times  circula¬ 
tion  department  feels  that  the 
entire  program  has  resulted  in 
a  better  type  newspaperboy. 

He  is  better  behaved  because 
he  has  the  opportunity  to  let 
off  steam  on  the  baseball  dia¬ 
mond  and  basketball  court  and 
happier  because  he  has  outside 
interests. 

The  appeal  for  fair  play  and 
good  sportsmanship  embodied 
in  the  sports  program  and  the 
appeal  to  special  talents  in 
other  activities,  plus  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  gain  educational  and 
historical  data,  pay  dividends  in 
better  service  to  subscribers. 


Long  Beach  Papers  Tell 
Newspaperboy  Story 

By  .  J.  Morrissey,  Cireiilation  Manager 
Long  Beach  Independent  Press-Telegram 
Circulation  Group:  Over  75,000 


There  are  many  opportunities 
offered  to  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent  Prexi-Tele- 
gram  newspaperboys  as  they 
walk  along  “The  Road  To  Suc¬ 
cess”  and  we  have  endeavored 
to  set  up,  as  near  to  perfection 
as  possible,  our  newspaperboy 
program  with  the  following  ob¬ 
jectives  in  mind. 

(A)  To  persuade  parents  that 
a  newspaper  route  is  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  school  boys. 

(B)  To  convince  educators 
that  the  newspaperboy  pro¬ 
gram  is  worthy  of  their  sup¬ 
port. 

A  Constructive  Force 

(C)  To  convince  social  work¬ 
ers  and  the  public  that  the 
newspaperboy  progiam  and  the 
business  of  newspaper  route 
management  by  the  youth  of 
America  is  a  positive  force  for 
good  and  a  major  factor  in  the 
fight  against  delinquency. 


(D)  To  help  legislators  un¬ 
derstand  that  restrictive  news¬ 
paperboy  legislation  is  harmful, 
rather  than  helpful  to  the  na¬ 
tion’s  youth. 

(E)  To  emphasize  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  a  newspaper  operation 
is  a  constructive  force  in  the 
community. 

How  Program  Works 

Our  promotion  program, 
through  the  following  methods, 
is  dedicated  to  telling  “The 
Newspaperboy  Story”. 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISE¬ 
MENTS — Through  the  use  of 
newspaperboy  ads  building  up 
the  advantages  of  a  newspaper 
route,  on  a  continuous  basis, 
throughout  the  year  on  both 
newspapers,  we  endeavor  to 
persuade  educators,  parents, 
public  and  social  workers  and 
legislators  that  the  newspaper- 

{Continued  on  page  58) 


(Advertisement) 

From  where  I  sit 
tSy  Joe  Marsh 


^V^uto-Matic^^ 

Reaction 

Sue,  the  waitress  over  at  the  local 
luncheonette,  had  a  flat  tire  fixed  the 
other  day — simply  because  she  tried 
to  do  it  herself  in  public. 

It  all  happened  over  by  Davis 
Creek  somewhere.  Sue  was  driving 
all  by  herself  when  suddenly  she 
heard  the  tire  go  ph-ttt.  Nobody  was 
around  so  she  pushed  up  her  sleeves 
and  went  to  work.  Minute  later  a 
truck  driver  was  at  her  side,  took  the 
jack,  changed  the  tire. 

To  top  it  off,  when  Sue  offered  to 
pay  him  he  refused.  “You  know,  I 
just  hate  to  do  a  job  like  this  when 
Tm  asked,”  he  said,  “but  when  I  get 
a  chance  to  volunteer — I’m  glad  to 
help  out.” 

From  where  I  sit,  this  shows  a  lot 
about  people.  If  they're  allowed  to 
make  their  own  decisions  instead  of 
being  high-pressured,  things  usually 
turn  out  better.  And  each  of  us  has  a 
right  to  choose — how  to  work,  how  to 
vote,  whether  or  not  to  enjoy  a  bottle 
of  beer.  When  we  forget  this,  we  take 
a  chance  of  stopping  the  tolerance  for 
which  America  is  famous. 


Copyright,  1956,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 
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Newspaperhoy 

{Continued  from  page  57) 

boy  represents  a  great  force  of 
good  in  the  community. 

NEWS  AND/OR  FEATURE 
ARTICLES — A  definite  psycho¬ 
logical  appeal  is  made  in  each 
to  persuade  the  people,  through 
news  stories  concerning  achieve¬ 
ment  programs,  comments  of 
several  community  carrier-lead¬ 
ers,  contests,  road  to  success 
features,  feats  of  heroism,  etc., 
about  the  many  opportunities 
offered  a  newspaperhoy.  De¬ 
signed  to  spread  the  newspaper- 
boy  story  —  news  and  features 
of  this  type  are  used  consist¬ 
ently  each  week  throughout  the 
entire  year. 

DIRECT  MAIL  AND  BOOK¬ 
LETS — The  letters  and  booklets 
sent  to  all  of  our  carriers  and 
their  parents,  regarding  route 
management,  etc.,  are  also  sent 
to  every  educator,  business  lead¬ 
er,  public  and  social  worker  and 
to  legislators  in  this  community. 
We  have  received  many  letters 
from  these  people  commending 
us  on  our  newspaperhoy  pro¬ 
gram. 

Use  Radio-TV 

RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 
— Through  these  mediums,  ap- 
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peals  are  made  on  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  newspaper  route,  the 
listeners  and  viewers  are  no¬ 
tified  of  the  current  subscrip¬ 
tion  drives  for  trips,  awards  are 
presented  for  outstanding  route 
management  and  conducted  edu¬ 
cational  tours  through  the  stu¬ 
dios  are  made  periodically. 

POSTERS — Monthly  posters 
depicting  the  advantages  of  a 
newspaper  route,  service,  collec¬ 
tions,  etc.,  are  displayed  promi¬ 
nently  in  every  station. 

PUBLICITY  IN  MAGA¬ 
ZINES  AND  OTHER  MEDIA 
— All  newspaperhoy  promotion 
and  publicity  copy  is  sent  con¬ 
sistently  to  civic  and  public  of¬ 
ficials  in  addition  to  N.R.B., 
EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER, 
CIRCULATORS  IDEA  SERV¬ 
ICE  and  THE  CALIFORNIA 
CIRCULATOR  for  reprint. 

Tie  in  With  Schools 

PROGRAMS  TIED  IN  WITH 
SCHOOLS  —  Awards  are  tied 
in  with  schools  requiring  that 
each  boy  have  school  approval 
before  he  can  be  eligible  to 
compete.  We  have  special  tours 
of  the  newspaper  building  for 
teachers  and  school  children 
where  we  tell  them  about  news- 
paperboy  opportunities  during 
the  course  of  the  tour.  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  recommendation  are 
given  all  newspaperboys  who 
have  been  successful  carriers 
and  who  have  also  had  satis- 
factorv  school  grades. 

PROGRAMS  TIED  IN  WITH 
CIVIC  AND/OR  OTHER 
GROUPS — Considerable  publici¬ 
ty  is  given  to  each  of  our  car¬ 
riers  to  promote  their  interest 
in  the  Soap  Box  Derby,  Boy 
Scouts,  Y.M.C.A.,  and  other 
civic  vouth  organizations. 

CARRIER  THRIFT  AND/OR 
SAVINGS  PROGRAMS  —  Con- 
tistently  through  all  types  of 
publicity,  we  encourage  thrift 
on  the  part  of  our  carriers.  In 
our  carrier  publication,  achieve¬ 
ment  program,  we  also  empha- 
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J.F.  Woocl,28, 
Takes  Daily’s 
Reins  in  Calif. 

Corning,  Calif. 

John  F.  Wood,  28,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  to  become  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Coming  Daily 
Observer  on  Sept.  1. 

Mr.  Wood  also  will  become 
president  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley  Newspaper  Corporation, 
newly-formed  to  operate  the 
Observer.  The  ownership 
change  is  announced  by  Eugene 
W.  Barnes,  editor  and  publisher 
since  December,  1953. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Wood  in 
an  advisory  capacity  is  Edward 
C.  House  Jr,,  a  veteran  of  20 
years  with  the  J.  C.  Penney 
Company. 

Editor  Appointed 

Lee  Soto,  presently  sports 
editor,  Marysville  (Calif.)  Ap¬ 
peal-Democrat,  will  become  Ob¬ 
server  editor. 

The  change  of  ownership 
which  involved  the  sale  of  Mr. 
Barnes’  interest  in  the  Observer 
was  handled  by  Joseph  k. 
Snyder,  Culver  City  broker. 

Mr.  Wood  joined  the  Times 
after  two  years  as  general 
manager  of  the  Willows 
(Calif.)  Daily  Journal.  Previ¬ 
ously  he  had  been  in  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  promotion 
department  and  in  the  editorial 
and  business  departments  of 
the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune  and  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press. 


Recent  Transactions 
In  Weekly  Field 

The  Fallon  (Nev.)  Eagle,  has 
been  sold  by  Mrs.  D.  E.  Wil¬ 
liams  to  William  J.  Cary  Jr., 
and  Elizabeth  A.  Stone,  former¬ 
ly  assistant  publisher  and  city 
editor,  respectively,  of  the 
Orange  (Calif.)  Daily  News. 
The  sale  marks  the  first  time 
The  Eagle  has  changed  hands 
since  it  was  purchased  by  the 
late  D.  E.  Williams  in  1907. 


Florida  Times-  James  0.  Howie,  farm  editor 
een  awarded  mem-  of  the  Florence  (S.  C.)  Mom- 
he  YMCA,  bring-  ing  News,  has  purchased  A,  A. 

for  the  year  to  Hennon’s  interests  in  four 
nior  memberships  South  Carolina  weeklies — Tim- 
ven  to  circulation  monsville  Times,  Andrews  Star, 
i  the  program  fos-  Tri-County  Tribune  of  Heming- 
ilisher  R.  C.  Mil-  way,  and  Williamsburg  Times 
director  of  the  Y.  of  Kingstree. 
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size  thrift  by  giving  the  boys 
points  for  saving  their  money. 
Interest  on  their  savings  is  also 
paid  semi-annually  in  addition 
to  receiving  advancement  points. 

Plenty  of  Activities 

CARRIER  ACTIVITIES 
PROGRAMS  —  Sports  leagues, 
district  bands,  parties,  hobby 
championships,  summer  and 
winter  softball  and  bowling 
leagues,  and  an  annual  field 
meet  where  championship  play¬ 
offs  and  trophys  are  awarded 
to  the  winners  are  all  part  of 
our  program. 

CARRIER  PUBLIC  SERV¬ 
ICE  ACTIVITIES— Each  year 
our  newspaperboys  contribute 
toward  the  success  of  the  March 
of  Dimes  in  this  area.  Heavy 
publicity  in  carrier  publication, 
bulletins  and  in  the  newspapers 
is  made. 

CARRIER  PUBLICATION— 
Our  popular  carrier  publication 
“PEP”  is  sent  to  all  parents, 
newspaperboys,  educators,  legis¬ 
lators  and  civic  leaders  each 
month.  It  honors  carriers  and 
leaders  who  have  achieved  out¬ 
standing  sales /service  records, 
promotes  prize  contests,  special 
offers  and  other  incentive  plans. 
Introduces  new  carriers,  publi¬ 
cizes  hobbies,  sports,  school  ac¬ 
complishments  of  carriers.  Sea¬ 
sonal  greetings,  scout-carrier 
activities,  medal  and  trophy  re¬ 
cipients,  letters  of  commenda¬ 
tion  from  subscribers,  and  news 
about  the  boys  for  the  boys,  are 
just  a  few  of  the  things  that 
this  great  magazine  gets  across. 


‘Askelon’  Reprints 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

A  booklet  containing  reprints 
of  its  series  of  editorials  and 
special  articles,  entitled  “Pub¬ 
lish  It  Not  in  the  Streets  of 
Askelon,”  has  been  issued  by 
the  Montgomery  Advertiser. 
The  general  theme,  set  by  Edi- 
tor-in-Chief  Grover  C.  Hall 
Jr.,  is  that  the  Negro  problem 
is  a  national  one  and  not  solely 
the  South’s  as  some  northern 
editors  make  it  appear. 


Carriers  in  YMCA 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Twelve  more  carrier-sales¬ 
men  of  the  Florida  Times- 
Union  have  been  awarded  mem¬ 
berships  in  the  YMCA,  bring¬ 
ing  the  total  for  the  year  to 
48.  Two  senior  memberships 
have  been  given  to  circulation 
supervisors  in  the  program  fos¬ 
tered  by  Publisher  R.  C.  Mil¬ 
lar,  who  is  a  director  of  the  Y. 


Out  of  Doors 

Rod  and  Gun  Columns 
Reach  Avid  Readers 

By  Ray  Erwin 


With  millions  of  Americans 
actively  or  vicariously  turning 
their  sportsmen’s  interest  to 
hunting  and  fishing  and  with 
conservation  of  natural  re¬ 
sources  of  increasing  import¬ 
ance,  newspapers  are  giving  rod 
and  gun  columns  bigger  and 
better  play  than  ever  before. 

A  prime  example  of  newspa¬ 
per  recognition  of  the  popular¬ 
ity  and  political  potence  of 
field-and-stream  reporting  is 
the  expanded  “Out  of  Doors” 
column  by  Edmund  Gilligan  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

More  Space 

Ogden  R.  Reid,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Herald  Tribune, 
and  Frank  L.  Taylor,  executive 
vicepresident,  both  personally 
hunt.  They  have  given  Mr.  Gil¬ 
ligan  greater  space  and  play 
and  have  encouraged  him  in  his 
conservation  campaigning  and 
in  his  timely  local  reporting  cn 
hunting  and  fishing. 

Statistics  show  a  vast  volume 
of  interest.  Hunting  licenses  in 
the  U.  S.  number  1'8,000,000  a 
year  and  fishing  licenses  num¬ 
ber  26,000,000. 

“A  grandstand  may  have  13,- 
000  for  a  baseball  or  football 
game  or  a  horse  race,  but  we 
have  1,000  times  as  many  peo¬ 
ple  actively  interested  in  rod 
and  gun  news,”  observed  Mr. 
Gilligan.  “The  outdoors  writer 
is  faced  with  great  and  com¬ 
plex  problems,  with  emotions 
that  are  as  deep  as  the  sex 
drive.  It’s  a  sort  of  illusion.  A 
man  may  have  a  freezer  full  of 
food  but  he  feels  he  must  take 
a  trout  or  a  deer  to  survive.” 

Edmund  Gilligan,  a  very  vital 
and  intense  man  with  merry 
blue  eyes  and  glowing  pink 
cheeks,  carefully  cropped  mous¬ 
tache  and  carefully  clipped 
Harvard  accent,  relaxed  over 
his  after-dinner  smoke  in  the 
monumental  great  lounge  of  the 
Harvard  Club,  where  he  lives 
while  in  town.  He  has  fine  trout 
fishing  and  deer  hunting  on  his 
own  farm  near  Woodstock, 
N.  Y.,  1.30  miles  from  the  city. 

Gilllgan’s  Farm 

“Some  chaps  have  to  travel 
a  couple  hundred  miles  for 
grouse  shooting,”  pityingly  re¬ 
marked  Mr.  Gilligan,  “but  I 
have  my  dogs  there  and  can 
hunt  grouse  right  on  my  own 


farm.  My  place  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  best  trout  fishing  and 
deer  hunting  in  this  section.” 

Much  of  the  lucid  and  lively 
reporting  of  Mr.  Gilligan  thus 
has  its  copy  source  at  the  Gilli- 


Edmund  Gilligan 


gan  farm  and  its  writing  in  his 
Harvard  Club  quarters. 

There  are,  of  course,  fre¬ 
quent  excursions  into  other  rod 
and  gun  precincts  and  into  the 
offices  of  conservation  officials 
in  Albany  and  Washington.  He 
goes  every  10  days  to  Montauk, 
Long  Island,  to  go  deep  sea 
fishing — for  broadbill  and  mar¬ 
lin  this  week.  He  goes  to  New¬ 
foundland  and  New  Brunswick 
for  salmon.  The  Thursday  col¬ 
umn  advises  readers  just  where 
to  look  currently  in  the  broad 
Atlantic  for  game  fish. 

Big  White  Skunk 

When  he  brought  down  his 
antelope  in  the  famous  One- 
Shot  Antelope  Hunt  at  Lander, 
Wyo.,  the  Shoshone  Indian 
tribe  initiated  him  into  fellow¬ 
ship  under  name  of  Big  White 
Skunk,  the  chief  diplomatically 
explaining  that  the  Shoshones 
like  the  skunk. 

Some  politicians  in  Albany 
and  Washington  have  called  the 
investigative  reporter  and  cru¬ 
sading  conservationist  by  his 
Indian  name  without  admira¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Gilligan’s  “Out  of  Doors” 
about  twice  a  week  discusses 
such  problems  as  stocking  trout, 
the  difficulties  of  providing 


pheasants  for  public  shooting, 
waterfowl  refuges. 

He  runs  into  all  sorts  of 
duckblinds  in  trying  to  blast 
news  out  of  conservation  au¬ 
thorities  in  Washington  and 
Albany. 

“There  is  the  worst  kind  of 
news  suppression  in  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Interior,”  as¬ 
serted  Mr.  Gilligan  with  warm 
conviction.  “They  are  spending 
around  $50,000,000  a  year  for 
the  restoration  of  fish  and  game 
and  I  am  not  convinced  they 
are  doing  a  good  job.  Conserva¬ 
tion  work  ought  to  be  removed 
from  politics. 

“I  believe  the  Herald  Tribune 
and  a  few  others  upstate  have 
accomplished  something  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  public  aware  of  the 
damage  done  by  predators — 
foxes  and  raccoons — which  de¬ 
stroy  grouse,  rabbits,  pheas¬ 
ants,”  he  added.  “The  public 
has  begun  to  understand  that 
we  must  have  some  measure  of 
control.  Virginia,  for  instance. 


paid  out  $1,000,000  in  a  single 
year  for  rabid  foxes.  Arms 
manufacturers,  through  their 
advertising,  are  advocating  the 
shooting  of  what  they  call  var¬ 
mints.  Every  slug  they  can  put 
into  predators  means  they  will 
sell  100  shotgun  shells  to  fire 
at  fowl  and  animals. 

“In  New  York  State,  we  are 
spending  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  to  try  to  establish 
the  pheasant  as  a  game  bird,” 
said  Mr.  Gilligan.  “Housecat^— 
there  are  10,000,000  in  woods 
and  meadows — destroy  pheas¬ 
ants  and  song  birds. 

Press  Is  Active 

“Newspapers  all  over  the 
country  are  paying  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  conservation  problems,” 
he  added.  “The  great  trouble 
is  that  many  print  handouts  or 
what  is  sent  by  news  services. 
Such  copy  requires  editing  by 
men  who  know  what  they  are 
doing.  An  Albany  correspond¬ 
ent  finds  a  conservation  hand¬ 
out  on  his  desk  and  may  send 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Rod  and  Gun 

(Continued  from  page  59) 

out  misstatements  as  legitimate 
news.” 

Mr,  Gilligan  said  three  or 
'  four  billion  dollars  are  sj)ent 
annually  on  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing,  making  these  sports  far 
I  bigger  business  than  such  com- 
I  mei’cial  enterprises  as  drug 
stores.  Not  only  is  it  big  busi¬ 
ness,  it’s  big  news,  he  empha¬ 
sized. 

“The  Herald  Tribune  sports 
I  editor.  Bob  Cooke,  emphasizes 
j  news  and  if  there  is  a  world’s 
record  broadbill  take  he  will  hit 
it  as  hard  as  a  boxing  match 
and  he’s  right,”  he  declared. 

“One  of  the  extraordinary 
things  is  the  number  of  readers 
I  of  rod  and  gun  columns  who 
J  neither  fish  nor  hunt,”  he  ob¬ 
served.  “They  get  vicarious  en- 


“Readers  become  involved 
with  the  rod  and  gun  editor 
who  is  up  to  his  hips  in  a  sal¬ 
mon  stream  or  tracking  deer 
through  snow,”  explained  Mr. 
Gilligan.  “In  our  reading  area 
are  at  least  2,000,000  licensed 
fishers  and  hunters.  This  year. 
New  York  State  alone  licensed 
more  than  1,000,000  anglers  and 
in  addition  there  are  all  the 
salt  water  anglers  who  are  not 
licensed.” 

Mr.  Gilligan  is  not  a  member 
of  the  Outdoor  Writers  of 
America  or  the  Metropolitan 
Rod  and  Gun  Editors  because 
membership  is  not  exclusively 
made  up  of  outdoor  writers. 

“The  outdoors  is  fascinating 
to  me  and  I  really  enjoy  it,” 
he  as.serted  with  obvious  relish. 
“It  would  be  unfortunate  to 
have  to  write  about  something 
you  do  not  like.” 

Loves  Outdoor 


on  a  Harvard  Club  wall  of 

Charles  Townsend  Copeland,  the 
scholarly  professor  who  was  his 
mentor  in  writing  at  Harvard, 
where  he  was  graduated  in 
1926. 

A  native  of  Waltham,  near 
Boston,  Ed  Gilligan  was  hired 
five  times  by  the  Boston  Globe 
during  his  Harvard  undergrad- 
ute  days,  working  the  first 
newspaper  6-hour  day,  from  4 
to  11  with  an  hour  out  for 

supper. 

“The  Taylors  were  Harvard 
men  and  the  paper  was  .set  up 
to  suit  poor  undergraduates,” 
he  said  with  a  reminiscent 

smile.  “The  boss,  Lawrence  W. 
Winship,  would  call  a  man  for 
an  assignment  who  was  not 

studying  in  the  news  room  at 
the  time.  I  received  my  first 
dollar  for  rod  and  gun  report¬ 
ing  there  on  the  Globe — for  a 
story  about  fishing  through 
ice.” 


views,  verse.  Once,  while  he  was 
serving  on  the  cable  desk,  the 
publisher,  the  late  Thomas  W. 
Dewart  Sr.,  called  him  and  in¬ 
structed  him  to  leave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Monday  for  Japan,  Man¬ 
churia  and  Koi-ea  to  investigate 
conditions  in  that  tumultous 
area. 

Upon  his  return,  he  was  ill 
from  the  food  of  the  Far  East. 
The  Sun  sent  him  to  the  Cats¬ 
kills  for  six  weeks  to  recover. 
While  there,  in  19.36,  he  began 
writing  stories  about  the  trout 
streams  and  thus  turned  out 
his  first  rod  and  gun  columns. 

He  left  the  Sun  to  join  the 
staff  of  Fortune  magazine,  later 
served  on  Time.  However,  he 
still  had  a  keen  hankering  for 
newspapers.  Eight  years  ago, 
Wilbur  Forrest,  then  an  editor 
of  the  Herald  Tribune,  tele¬ 
phoned  him  an  invitation  to  be¬ 
come  rod  and  gun  editor.  The 
five  Gilligan  columns  each  week 


,  joyment  out  of  things  they  Something  of  his  own  per- 
I  naturally  would  like  to  do  but  sonal  feeling  of  fascination  for 
J  for  some  rea.son  cannot.”  the  open  fields,  the  running 

streams,  the  deep  forests,  high 
Reader  Response  mountains  and  bounding  and 

j  There  i.=  big  reader  re-  boundless  oceans  shines  through 
sponse.  Questions  are  submit-  his  writing. 

I  ted  for  expert  answ’er.  Readers  How  did  Edmund  Gilligan, 
seem  .sensitive  to  and  apprecia-  consciously  and  unconsciously, 
I  tive  of  good  descriptive  writing  prepare  for  his  successful  role 
— and  they  get  a  lot  of  it  along  as  outdoor  diari.st  and  conser- 
!  with  timely  developments  of  the  vation  crusader? 

day  in  Gilligan’s  “Out  of  He  glanced  with  appreciation 
I  Doors.”  and  admiration  at  a  painting 

. 
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His  first  full-time  newspaper 
work  was  for  the  Bostoni  Post, 
a  space  rate  deal  under  which 
he  was  on  duty  day  and  night 
seven  days  a  week.  He  covered 
a  court  at  9  a.m.  and  often  did 
not  get  “good  night”  from  the 
city  editor  until  the  following 
2  a.  m. 

After  becoming  a  general  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Post,  the  eager 
beaver  Gilligan  became  one  of 
four  Harvard  men  who  were 
dubbed  “career  men”  becau.se 
they  deliberately  decided  to 
work  in  every  branch  of  the 
editorial  room.  Gilligan  left  to 
become  picture  editor  for 
Hearst’s  Boston  Advertiser,  now 
the  Record. 

New  York  Sun  Days 

Mr.  Gilligan  then  invaded 
New  York,  serving  as  rewrite- 
man  for  the  yjew  Tork  Sun  at 
the  next  desk  to  Edwin  C.  Hill. 
He  deliberately  served  on  the 
copydesk  to  get  tough  training 
in  copy  editing  under  the  late 
James  C.  Hickey.  He  served  as 
cable  editor  at  times. 

“One  night  on  the  lobster 
trick  on  the  cable  desk,  an  old 
man  came  to  me  from  the  com¬ 
posing  room  with  a  proof  in 
his  hand  and  remarked,  ‘Mr. 
Munsey  wouldn’t  like  that’,” 
recalled  Mr.  Gilligan.  “Long 
after  his  death,  Mr.  Munsey 
was  at  work  there  in  spirit.” 

Mr.  Gilligan  published  the 
first  of  his  dozen  novels  while 
he  was  on  the  Sun.  Several  of 
the  books  were  made  into 
movies,  but  he  resisted  a  siren 
call  to  Hollywood.  He  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  contributor  to  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post,  Colliers  and 
other  national  magazines. 

While  on  the  Sun,  he  con¬ 
tributed  editorials,  book  re- 


are  not  syndicated  because  they 
are  kept  strictly  local,  filled 
with  outdoor  news  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune’s  own  reader  area. 

• 

Hun^ariuii8  Free 
AP  Correspondent 

After  serving  18  months  in 
prison  on  an  espionage  convic¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Endre  Marton  has  been 
granted  clemency  by  the  Hun¬ 
garian  government  and  allowed 
to  rejoin  his  wife  and  two  chil¬ 
dren,  according  to  dispatches 
from  Vienna  this  week. 

Dr,  Marton  was  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  correspondent  in 
Budapest  and  his  wife  worked 
for  the  United  Press  there.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  return  of  Matyas 
Rakosi  to  power  as  Communist 
Party  chief  in  Hungary,  the 
newsmen  were  tried  by  a  mili¬ 
tary  court.  Dr.  Marton  was  giv¬ 
en  a  six-year  sentence  and  his 
wife  a  three-year  term.  She  was 
set  free  in  April. 

• 

Finnegan  Estate 
Set  at  $335,934 

Chicago 

The  estate  of  Richard  J.  Fin¬ 
negan,  former  consulting  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
veteran  Chicago  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutive,  was  valued  at  $3.')."), 934 
in  an  inheritance  tax  return 
filed  here  last  week. 

His  wndow,  Mrs.  Lucille 
Finnegan,  receives  half  and 
$2,.)00  was  bequeathed  to  La- 
Rabida  Sanitarium.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  estate  was  left 
in  trust  for  the  widow  and  to 
provide  a  monthly  income  for 
Mr.  Finnegan’s  sister.  At  Mrs. 
Finnegan’s  death,  the  trust  is 
to  be  divided  among  their 
three  children. 
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Newsprint 

Stockpiles 

Replenished 


The  continuing  high  level 
tivity  of  newsprint  mills 
North  America  enabling  pub- 

lishers  to  rebuild  their  r  -^|||Hp>41^^H|H|i|||^^^^H|^ 

tories  for  Fall  and  Winter. 

At  the  end  of  July,  stocks  of 
newsprint  on  hand  and  in  tran- 
sit  were  sufficient  to  feed  the  ^ 

presses  for  44  days,  as  com-  ^  ff 

pared  with  a  35-day  supply  at  ^'II^^RlIlliiiiilliBlMP^iS^ 
the  end  of  June.  However,  the 

stockpiles  were  still  below  nor-  EDITOR-Harrii  Powers,  (left), 

mal.  At  the  end  of  July  19o4  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Journal,  and  Norman  L. 

the  available  supply  would  have  editor,  discuss  their  new  duties  with  I 

covered  51  days  of  publishing.  Sarasota  Journal  and  Herald-Tribuna.  Hi 

The  figures  are  based  on  re-  of  H-T. 

ports  made  by  members  of  the  o  m  j  r  i*.  - 

American  Newspaper  Publish-  Named  Editor 

ers  Association  which  con-  Of  SaraHOta  Journal  Semi 

sumed  388,803  tons  of  news-  Sarasota.  Fla. 

print  in  July.  This  was  about  Appointment  of  Harris  Pow-  The 
10,000  tons  more  than  the  ers,  formerly  associate  editor,  Operai 
amount  consumed  in  July  1955.  as  editor  of  the  Saranota  Jour-  combii 
In  seven  months  of  1956,  the  moZ  was  announced  this  week 
ANPA  group’s  newsprint  usage  by  David  Lindsay  Jr.,  publisher  operat 
ran  3.7%  ahead  of  that  of  1955.  of  the  Journal  and  Sarasota 
The  seven-months  production  Herald-Tribune.  ‘ 

figure  of  U.  S.  and  Canadian  Norman  L.  Yost,  formerly  bocaus 
mills  was  6.7%  higher  than  that  managing  editor  of  the  Wheel-  " 

of  1955.  lug  (W.Va.)  Intelligencer,  ha.s  ® 

North  American  manufactur-  been  named  managing  editor  of 
ers’  stocks  on  July  31  aggre-  tke  afternoon  Journal.  Mr. 
gated  129,863  tons  compared  Lindsay  continues  as  editor  of  K^p^p 
with  139,292  tons  on  the  last  the  Herald-Tribune,  with  Roy 
day  of  the  preceding  month  and  J-  Cook  as  managing  editor.  manaj 
129,161  tons  at  the  end  of  July,  With  Paper  Since  April 

Mr.  Powers  joined  the  Jour-  AirU 
nal  last  April  as  associate  edi- 
tor,  having  formerly  been  editor 
and  publisher  of  Suntime,  Flo- 
rida  magazine  ,and  previously 
managing  editor  of  the  Jackson-  (.Qjjdit 
ville  (Fla.)  Journal.  Upon  j^jjolf 
graduation  from  Northwestern  ^omeo 
University  in  1928,  Mr.  Powers  , 

succeeded  his  grandfather  as  ^jjej.g 
editor  of  the  family  paper,  the  ,,»ner 
Ocala  (Fla.)  Banner. 

He  continued  in  that  capacity 
until  he  entered  the  Navy  as  a 
lieutenant  during  World  War 
11.  The  Ocala  Banner  was  sold 
during  the  war  and  Mr.  Powers 
served  as  editor  of  the  Panama 
City  (Fla.)  News-Herald  for  a 
year,  prior  to  joining  the  Jack- 
sonville  Journal. 

Mr.  Yost  has  worked  for 
newspapers  in  West  Virginia  I  t 
and  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  B  ^ 
Post  prior  to  World  War  II,  I 
when  he  served  as  war  and  H 
Navy  department  correspondent 
for  the  Army  and  Navy  Jour- 
nal.  He  later  worked  for  the  W 
Charleston  (W,  Va.)  Gazette  1 
prior  to  joining  the  Wheeling 
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.4bitibi  Finances 
Newsprint  Projects 

Toronto 

Sale  of  4%  %  convertible  de¬ 
bentures,  priced  at  par,  pro¬ 
vided  $15,000,000  new  capital 
for  Abitihi  Power  &  Paper  Co. 
this  week.  Among  the  projects 
to  be  financed  is  a  $23,000,000 
newsprint  machine  of  100,000 
annual  tons  capacity  at  Fort 
William  and  an  increase  of 
newsprint  capacity  at  Pine 
Falls,  Man.  by  30,000  tons  an¬ 
nually. 

The  debentures  mature  Sept. 
15,  1966.  Each  $1,000  bond  is 
convertible  for  four  years  into 
22  common  shares  at  $45.45  a 
share;  for  the  next  three  years 
into  21  shares,  and  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  three  years  into  20 
shares. 
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SYNDICATES 


Brennan's  ^Football,' 
Lazarus'  'Wee  Women' 


International 
Flavor  for 
Food  Editors 


By  James  L.  Ceilings 

A  tiny  cartoon  panel  on 
women  and  a  football  series  by 
a  top-ranking  coach  are  two  of 
the  main  attractions  this  week. 

The  panel,  “Wee  Women,”  by 
Mel  Lazarus,  is  out  of  General 
Features  Corp.  Terry  Brennan, 
head  coach  at  Notre  Dame  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  the  football  author¬ 
ity.  Paul  E.  Neville,  managing 
editor  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  is  doing  the  writing 
for  Mr.  Brennan,  through  Mc- 
Naught  Syndicate.  The  editor  is 
a  Notre  Dame  graduate  and  ex- 
sportswriter. 

GFC  describes  “Wee  Women” 
as  “a  unique  miniature  art  pic¬ 
ture  of  today’s  females  .  .  . 
their  not  always  shapely  fig¬ 
ures,  their  beauty-parlor  gab¬ 
bing,  department-store  bargain 
hunts,  driving  turmoils  and 
hilarious  home-life  squabbles 
with  their  harassed  husbands.” 
The  females  will  be  presented 
daily,  starting  Sept.  17.  There 
will  be  seven  fully  matted  re¬ 
leases  each  week. 

Mr.  Lazarus,  29,  thus  joins 
those  cartoonists  doing  double 
duty.  On  March  14,  1955,  he 
started  “Lil  Ones,”  also  a  pea¬ 
nut-sized  product,  for  GFC.  A 
freelancer  who  has  sold  to  some 
of  the  better  slicks  and  been  an 
art  editor  and  art  director  of 
magazines  and  comic  books,  Mr. 


Lazarus  says  about  his  subject 
matter : 

“Nothing  is  funnier  than  the 
real  thing,  especially  when  it’s 
a  woman  who’s  caught  off 
guard.” 

He  explained  he  got  the  idea 
for  the  panel  after  observing 
his  own  wife  during  shopping 
sprees  and  other  hectic  situa¬ 
tions. 

Mildred  Bellah,  McNaught 
editor,  reports  the  syndicate, 
beginning  Sept.  17,  will  release 
three  articles  each  week  during 
the  football  season  and  provide 
special  coverage  of  the  various 
bowl  games.  Mr.  Brennan’s 
series  is  called  “Football.” 

It  was  explained  that  the 
Monday  articles  will  analyze  re¬ 
sults  of  the  previous  Saturday’s 
most  important  games,  along 
with  some  of  the  outstanding 
plays.  These  observations  by  the 
young,  successful  coach  will  be 
wired  night  press  collect  from 
South  Bend  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noons  to  cover  the  far-west 
games  too. 

Then,  on  Wednesday,  Mr. 
Brennan  will  tackle  rule 
changes,  formations,  top 
coaches,  players  and  teams.  Fri¬ 
day,  he  will  make  predictions 
on  the  next  day’s  games.  These 
pieces  will  be  airmailed. 

When  Terry  Brennan  held  his 


pL  Participants  in  the  14th  an- 

i  Newspaper  Food  Editors 

I  York,  will  learn  how  foreign 

food  processors  distribute  food 
and  how  homemakers  in  Euro- 
pean  feed  their  fami- 

-Jt  \ 

k  Attention  to  international 

problems  is  part  of  the 
five-day  program  sponsored  by 
I  .  the  American  Association  oit 

e  azarus  Newspaper  Representatives,  ac- 

first  press  conference  back  in  cording  to  John  E.  Woodman, 
1954,  he  was  asked  how  it  felt  chairman  of  the  conference, 
to  be  head  coach  of  Notre  Dame 

at  25.  To  Visit  UN 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  he  said.  Of  special  interest  is  the 


R&T  Quiz 


at  25.  To  Visit  UN 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  he  said.  Of  special  interest  is  the 
“I’ll  be  26  in  a  few  months.”  program  arranged  with  the 

United  Nations  by  General 
R&T  Q  uiz  Foods  Corp.,  which  will  include 

Speaking  of  football,  the  dinner  in  the  delegates’  dining 
Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate  room- 

has  ready  its  football  quiz  fea-  Another  highlight  will  be 
ture,  “You  Be  the  Quarterback.”  the  Danish  Midnight  Supper  to 
This  is  the  fourth  year  for  the  b®  hosted  by  the  Danish  Infer- 
product,  and,  as  you’ll  remem-  "nation  Service,  following  a  per- 
ber,  it’s  a  six-a-week,  10-week  formance  of  the  Danish  Royal 
run.  Release  date  is  Sept.  17.  Pallet. 


Author  is  Warren  Gaer,  head 
coach  of  Drake  University. 


A  “Jamaican  Jamboree”  will 
further  carry  out  the  interna¬ 
tional  theme  when  Reynolds 
Metals  Co.,  entertains  at  Wed- 


Sunisliiiic  spreader... 

f  resher  than  new  paint  on  a  park  bench,  she  seldom  gets 
sat  on,  is  always  good  for  a  rise!  With  more  energy  than 
an  H-bomb  factory,  this  bouncy  bit  capers  and  cuts  up, 
preads  chuckles  and  sunshine ...  lets  loose  more  laughs 
lian  a  carload  of  laughing  gas... 

Little  Lulu 

by  Marge  is  America’s  favorite  mischievous  miss... with  malice 
towards  none,  and  a  giggle  for  everybody!  Born  in  the  SEP 
limelight,  she  got  a  warm  welcome  in  the  movies,  TV,  billboards, 
stars  in  display  space  and  tie-in  toys... needs  no  introduction 
to  any  audience . . .  today  her  daily  comic  strip  delivers  dependable 
smiles  to  millions  in  the  nation’s  best  newspapers.  A  circulation 
stimulator,  she  gives  the  upward  graph  a  zip!  For  proofs  and 
prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 

Chicaga  Trihune^New  YorkNetrs 

BuUtUntt,  Xnr  Ynrh 
mne^  Trlbmnr  Tuu-rr.  t'hirmvo 


Presidential  Series  Metals  Co.,  entertains  at  Wed- 

Editors  Syndicate  of  New  S''o°f''the  conference 

am  .“ds'ea^MSea’  inrwUh  "‘1 '"r?  „d""S?r\S 

*u  u  14.U  r  a.1.  Ti  j  i.  some  40  food  suppliers  and 

the  health  of  the  Presidents,  associations.  The  food 

from  Washin^n  to  Eisen-  ^e  welcomed  on 

hower,  called  Heartaches  and  g^nday.  Sept.  23,  in  the  Florid, 
i  Bellyaches  in  the  White  House”  citrus  Commission’s  HospiUlity 

I  and  for  release  Sept.  10  It’s  ^hey  will  be  feted  at  a 

;  done  by  Dr.  Justus  J  Schif-  farewell  “Tea-Orama”  by  the 
feres,  author  of  “Healthier  Liv-  ^ea  Council  on  Friday  after- 
ing  and  ‘“The  Autobioj^aphy  Sept.  28. 

!  of  Science.”  Dr.  Schifferes 

j  points  out  that  the  presidency  ROP  Color  Panel 

almost  killed  Washington,  for  On  Tuesday  morning,  a  panel 
instance.  He  suffered  from  of  editors  will  discuss  the  ef- 
malaria,  dysentery,  pneumonia  fective  use  of  editorial  ROP 
(three  times),  arthritis  and  color  for  food  pages  and  will 
carbuncles,  to  say  nothing  of  answer  questions  concerning  the 
false  teeth  that  didn’t  fit.  handling  of  color  pictures, 

w  g  Invitations  to  food  editors  are 

mars  story  extended  to  those  whose  news- 

In  September,  General  Fea-  papers  are  represented  by  mem- 
I  tures  Corp.  points  out,  the  bers  of  AANR.  Members  of  this 
planet  Mars  will  be  closer  to  year’s  conference  committee  are 
^  earth  than  it  has  been  in  more  Chairman  Woodman,  James  Mc- 
than  30  years,  thus  exciting  even  .4nulty  and  Gerald  (iarew.  Alice 
more  the  curiosity  of  scientists  Peterson,  New  York  Daily 
and  writers.  Consequently,  the  News,  is  chairman  of  the  ad- 
syndicate  has  had  Dr.  I.  M.  visory  committee  of  the  Con- 
Levitt,  director  of  the  Fels  ference. 

Planetarium  in  Philadelphia,  Information  concerning  con- 
author  of  science  articles  and  ference  registration  may  be  ob- 
GFC  columnist,  prepare  for  im-  tained  from  Agnes  Beck,  con- 
mediate  release  an  eight-part  ference  secretary,  at  360  N. 
series  on  the  event.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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AP  Appoints 
Harold  Milks 
Moscow  Chief 

Appointment  of  Harold  K. 
Milks,  chief  of  the  associated 
Press  bureau  in  New  Delhi,  as 
chief  of  bureau  in  Moscow  is 
announced  by  Frank  J.  Starzel, 
general  manager.  Mr.  Milks  will 
assume  the  post  formerly  filled 
by  Richard  K.  O’Malley,  now 
chief  of  bureau  at  Denver. 

Stanley  J.  F.  Johnson,  tem¬ 
porarily  acting  chief  of  bureau 
in  Moscow,  will  be  reassigned. 

At  New  Delhi  will  be  Charles 
C.  Lane,  now  news  editor  at 
Paris,  who  will  take  over  super¬ 
vision  of  India  as  chief  of 
bureau  early  in  September. 

A  native  of  Indiana  and  a 
graduate  of  Lombard  College, 
Mr.  Milks  is  48  years  old.  He 
has  been  in  AP  service  since 
1934,  most  of  the  time  in  the 
foreign  service. 

Mr.  Lane  is  42,  an  Illinois 
native  and  a  graduate  of  Illin¬ 
ois  State  Normal.  After  news 
experience  on  the  Bloomington 
(Ill.)  Pantograph,  he  joined 
the  Newsphoto  Service  of  AP 
at  Chicago  in  1940.  Two  years 
later  he  transferred  to  New 
York,  and  in  1945  became 
photo  editor  in  Paris.  Since 
1952  he  has  been  assigned  to 
news  duties. 

• 

Gigantic  Move 
Over  a  Weekend 

CLE\'ELANn 
In  a  gigantic  and  complicated 
move,  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  transferred  its  vast  op¬ 
erations  from  downtown  Cleve¬ 
land  to  its  new  center  many 
blocks  away  the  weekend  of 
.4ug.  18-19. 

The  morning  Plain  Dealer  now 
occupies  the  same  building  with 
the  afternoon  News  in  the  new 
Forest  City  Center.  Both  papers 
are  published  by  Forest  City 
Publishing  Co. 

No  edition  of  either  paper 
was  missed.  It  took  months  of 
planning,  but  everything  from 
the  heavy  equipment  to  pencils 
and  carbon  paper,  was  trans¬ 
ferred  on  schedule.  The  move 
was  a  tribute  to  the  planning  of 
Managing  Editor  Everest  P. 
Derthick  of  the  Plain  Dealer 
and  Nathan  Silverman,  PD 
courthouse  reporter,  who  had 
devoted  the  last  months  to 
assist. 

Typesetting  machines  were 
moved  so  swiftly  that  the  metal 
did  not  have  time  to  cool. 


Specials  Depict 
Flood  Recovery 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

Connecticut’s  newspapers 
called  special  attention  to  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  Aug. 
19,  1955  devastating  flood  with 
special  sections  and  feature 
pages. 

There  was  a  24-page  section 
in  the  Waterhury  Sunday  Re¬ 
publican  Aug.  19.  Staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Republican  and  the 
American  began  two  months 
ago  to  prepare  their  articles  re¬ 
calling  the  progress  in  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  disaster.  “Before  and 
after’’  pictures  illustrated  most 
of  the  pages.  The  edition  was 
supervised  by  Cornelius  F.  Ma¬ 
loney,  managing  editor  of  the 
American.  No  advertisements 
were  in  the  section. 

Recovery  Sales 

A  14-page  section  was  in  the 
24-page  issue  of  the  Winsted 
Evening  Citizen  Aug.  15.  Many 
advertisements  were  placed  for 
the  Recovery  Days  Sales  of 
local  merchants.  Articles  were 
written  by  clergymen,  commu¬ 
nity  leaders  and  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  small  staff. 

A  “One  Year  Later’’  in  Put¬ 
nam  page  was  published  in  the 
Aug.  17  issue  of  the  Hartford 
T  imes. 

The  Sunday  editions  of  the 
Xew  Haven  Register  and  the 
Hartford  Courant  on  Aug.  19 
ran  two  pages  of  “before  and 
after  articles  and  photos.”  The 
Bridgeport  Post  on  the  same 
day  had  three  pages  for  the  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  worst  disaster 
in  Connecticut’s  history. 


Evansville  Has 
186-Page  Edition 

Evansville,  Ind. 

A  186-page  Tri-State  Pro¬ 
gress  Edition  of  the  Sunday 
Courier  and  Press,  Aug.  19,  had 
a  press  run  of  100,000  copies. 
Extra  copies  were  made  avail¬ 
able  to  out-of-town  readers  at 
the  regular  Sunday  price  of 
15c,  plus  5c  for  postage. 

Among  the  features  in  the  10- 
section  paper,  the  largest  ever 
printed  here,  was  one  telling 
of  the  plant,  expansion  program 
of  the  Evansville  Printing 
Corp.,  which  publishes  the 
Sunday  Courier  and  Press,  the 
daily  Courier  and  the  Press.  A 
new  addition  provides  7,500 
square  feet  of  floor  space  for 
enlargement  of  all  departments. 
New  color  printing  facilities 
have  been  installed. 


THE  ROSE  FISH 
By  Another  Name 


The  American  diet  is  getting  better  and  more 
varied  all  the  time,  and  the  food  editors  of  the 
nation’s  newspapers  deserve  a  large  share  of  the 
credit  for  this  progress. 

By  keeping  their  readers  informed  of  new  and  im' 
proved  foods,  they  speed  the  acceptance  of  these 
items  by  consumers — acceptance  that  was  slow  in 
coming  in  other  times. 

For  example,  back  in  the  1500's — when  there  were 
no  food  editors  to  tell  housewives  about  new  things 
to  eat —  the  potato  was  brought  to  Europe  from 
the  New  World.  But  it  took  almost  two  centuries 
before  it  came  into  general  cultivation,  chiefly  be- 
cause  of  deep-seated  prejudices  against  new  articles 
of  food. 

On  the  other  hand,  just  twenty  years  ago  few 
Americans  had  heard  of  the  Rose  Fish.  Then  it 
was  discovered  that  this  dem'zen  of  the  Atlantic 
made  excellent  and  economical  eating.  Renamed 
the  Ocean  Perch,  it  is  now  a  familiar  and  welcome 
item  on  millions  of  American  dinner  tables. 

One  reason  for  this  rapid  growth  in  the  popularity 
of  the  Ocean  Perch  is  that  newspapers  have  pub- 
Kshed  many  stories,  pictures  and  recipes  about 
this  attractive  new  food. 

By  writing  about  such  new  products  that  are  high 
in  quality  and  reasonable  in  price,  the  nation’s  food 
editors  are  widening  the  home  cook’s  horizons  with¬ 
out  broadening  her  budget. 

This  is  a  service  in  the  best  tradition  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  news  and  food  businesses — and  a  permanent 
part  of  our  policy  at  A£^P. 


FOOD  STORES 
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Our  newspaper  friends 

TOLD  US  TO  TELL  YOU  OUR  STORY 


That  phantom  partner 
in  your  local  movie  theatre 


"tell  one’s 
will  see  it 


1  - - 


Half  a  loaf 

will  break  the  camel’s  back 


The  Magnet  on  Main  Street 


The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organi¬ 
zations  had  a  story  to  tell  the  Press.  “Pre¬ 
occupied  with  its  own  ballyhoo,”  it  had 
neglected  to  keep  its  friends  on  the  news¬ 
papers  informed  about  the  industry's 
true  nature,  its  problems.  The  result  was 
that  the  motion  picture  business  found 
itself  the  target  of  criticisms  —  based  on 
either  misinformation  or  ignorance  of  the 
facts. 

In  a  campaign  of  26  consecutive  page 
ads  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  COMPO  fur¬ 
nished  the  Press  with  the  facts  —  showing 
how  welfare  of  the  him  industry  is  linked 
with  that  of  local  communities  and  their 
own  newspapers. 

“Results  have  been  most  encouraging," 
said  COMPO,  as  they  signed  up  for  26 
more  ads.  They  noticed  an  improved  at¬ 
titude  on  the  part  of  the  Press,  noted 
direct  quotes  from  its  ads,  sensed  an 
increased  awareness  of  the  industry’s 
problems  in  the  reporting  of  its  activities 
across  the  nation. 

Remlte  of  COMPO'a  exclusive  con¬ 
tinuing  campaign  of  rifle-shot  messaga 
to  the  Press  confirm  the  public  relatimu 
maxim  — 

Tell  the  Press  and  you  tell  the  Public 

Editor  k  PnMisher 

1700  Times  Tower  —  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Movies  Get  ’Km  Out 
Of  The  House 


Old  Friends- 
Not  New  Rivals 


Back  Of  The  Bijou 
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Publisher  Publicity 
Affects  Book  Reviews 


By  Drew  W.  Deacon 

Reporter,  Woonsocket  (R.I.)  Call 


As  a  graduate  student  in  group  averaged  $9500.  This  fig- 
joumalism  at  Boston  Univer-  ure  included  income  from  all 
sity,  I  undertook  a  study  of  sources,  and  included  the  re- 
Book  Reviewing  in  newspapers  spondents  who  are  full-time  edi 
during  the  past  year.  The  basis  tors  on  large 
of  this  study  was  a  question-  dailies. 


Books  are  rarely,  if  ever,  re¬ 
viewed  on  radio  or  television, 
and  newspapers  seldom  base 
their  book  page  on  the  syndi¬ 
cates.  AP  Newsfeatures  are 
best  known,  though  it,  too,  is 
seldom  used.  Publishers  are  free 
with  their  publicity,  but  stingy 
with  their  advertising  dollars. 

According  to  the  survey,  the 
most  important  criterion  for 
selection  of  books  to  be  re¬ 
viewed  by  local  editors  was 
found  to  be  local  interest.  The 
metropolitan  next  most  important  criterion 
was  the  personal  taste  of  the 


naire  mailed  to  300  newspaper  fhe  income  statistics  re-  editor  and/or  his  staff  of 

reviewers  throughout  the  coun-  vealed  one  very  interesting  situ-  reviewers.  Third  in  importance 
try.  Fifty-four  book  editors  ation.  Book  editors  who  had  at-  newsworthiness,  and  author 
answered  the  questionnaire.  The  tended  graduate  school  (23%  of  Prestige. 
answers  represented  a  wide  the  total)  made  less  money  as  Status  of  Reviewing 

range  of  newspapers,  both  geo-  a  group  than  those  who  had 
graphically  and  in  the  matter  ^^t  attended.  The  graduate 


of  circulation. 


The  quality  of  reviewing  in 
America  today  is  uneven,  ac- 


Image  of  the  Book  Editor 

The  average  age  of  book  edi¬ 
tors  was  found  to  be  47.  The 
average  length  of  time  during 
which  editors  held  the  job  was 
eight  years.  Let  us  call  the 
average  book  editor  “Mr. 
Median.”  He  becomes  the  book 
editor  on  his  paper  at  39,  so 


Opinions  of  Book  Business 


BOY! 


school  group  averaged  $7400  cording  to  replies.  Strong  opin- 

per  year.  The  non-graduate  jons  either  praising  or  con- 

school  group  averaged  $7600.  demning  reviewing  in  America 

were  roughly  equal.  While  nine 
respondents  thought  reviewing 
Book  editors  felt  that  there  on  papers  in  general  was  very 
are  many  things  wrong  with  good,  10  said  they  thought  it 
book  reviewing  today.  They  was  poor.  Most  opinions  fell 

said  that  one  main  trouble  was  somewhere  between  these  ex- 
that  publishing  companies  con-  tremes. 

.  fine  their  advertising  to  the  Some  of  the  more  important 

that  the  job  is  not  an  early  northeastern  United  States.  If  specific  criticisms  levelled  by 

stop  on  the  journalistic  trail.  these  firms  refuse  to  advertise  editors  at  themselves  and  pub- 

Although  he  does  not^  gain  western  and  southern  papers.  Ushers  in  general  included  the 
the  title  until  his  late  thirties,  Chicago  Tribune  Supple-  following: 

Mr.  Median  has  spent  most  of  is  an  exception)  then  1.  Too  many  reviewers  are 

his  working  life  in  journalism,  ^jjggg  papers  cannot  afford  to  friends  of  prospective  authors. 

Relatively  few  respondents  en-  dgyote  much  space  to  books.  and  thus  try  to  peddle  their 
tered  the  profession  later  than 
their  24th  year. 

Mr.  Median  is  a  college  grad¬ 
uate.  While  in  college,  85%  of 
the  respondents  majored  in  ei¬ 
ther  English  or  journalism. 

Comparison  with  other  Boston 
University  studies  of  newspaper 
personnel  discloses  the  fact  that 
more  book  editors  majored  in 
English-journalism  while  in  col¬ 
lege  than  did  city  editors,  man¬ 
aging  editors  or  editorial  wri¬ 
ters. 

Book  editors  held  many  news¬ 
paper  positions  before  their 
present  one.  The  three  jobs 
most  often  mentioned  by  re¬ 
spondents  were  reporters,  by 
46%;  Sunday  editors,  by  247c: 
and  city  editors,  by  20%. 

Most  of  the  editors  currently 
hold  other  jobs  on  their  papers 
besides  that  of  book  editor. 

Posts  most  frequently  held  are 
those  of  editorial  writer,  Sun¬ 
day  editor,  and  general  feature 
writer. 

When  we  tabulated  the  aver¬ 
age  annual  incomes  of  book 
editors,  we  found  that  these 
incomes  fell  into  two  clearly  de¬ 
fined  groups.  The  lower  group 
averaged  $5700  per  year.  Peo¬ 
ple  in  this  range  included  many 
women  and  others  who  only 
review  part-time.  The  upper 


"Finally  qof  back  with  my  coffee,  eh?  .  .  .  Here's  tomorrow's  head¬ 
line:  Ace  Copy  Boy  Believed  Missinq;  Returns  To  Office,  Finds 
Post  Vacant." 


friends'  wares,  whether  good 
or  bad. 

2.  Reviewing  as  a  whole  suf¬ 
fers  from  the  influence  of  pub- 
Usher  publicity.  Reviews,  there¬ 
fore,  are  not  critical  enough. 
The  word  “critical”  in  this 
sense  means  analytical. 

3.  Too  many  books  deluge  the 
market  in  Spring  and  Fall. 

4.  Too  many  “vanity”  presses 
are  flooding  the  market  with 
second  and  third  rate  books. 

Reading  was  felt  to  be  on 
the  increase  according  to  85% 
of  the  respondents. 

General  Information 

The  editors  were  asked  what 
publishing  houses  they  felt  re¬ 
ceived  the  most  attention  by 
themselves  and  their  colleagues. 
Although  many  respondents  did 
not  answer  this  question,  those 
who  did  mentioned  three  houses 
in  particular.  Standing  well 
above  the  other  publishing 
firms  were  Doubleday,  .Mac¬ 
millan  and  Knopf.  Doubleday 
was  first  by  a  considerable  mar¬ 
gin. 

In  addition  to  the  above  ques¬ 
tion,  they  were  asked  to  list 
the  three  authors  whom  they 
felt  were  the  outstanding 
American  writers  over  the  past 
10  years.  Faulkner  and  Heming¬ 
way  ranked  far  ahead  of  the 
rest;  Herman  Wouk  finished 
third. 

Most  of  the  respondents  re¬ 
plied  that  they  contributed  ar¬ 
ticles  to  magazines  (737e). 
29%  replied  that  they  had  writ¬ 
ten  books,  whether  published  at 
the  time  or  not. 

Following  are  the  six  maga¬ 
zines  most  often  read  by  book 
editors  and  the  number  of  edi¬ 
tors  who  said  they  read  them: 


Time  22 

New  Yorker  18 

Harper’s  14 

Life  12 

Saturday  Evening  Post  Id 
The  Reporter  9 


Daily  Buys  Famed 
Circus  Photo  Album 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Tho  Milwaukee  Journal  has 
purcha.sed  a  collection  of  circus 
photographic  negatives  from 
Harry  Atwell,  famed  circus 
photographer  now  living  in  re¬ 
tirement  at  Sarasota,  Fla.  It 
will  present  them  to  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Historical  Society. 
The  latter  will  use  the  nega¬ 
tives  for  a  continuous  display 
at  the  Circus  World  Museum 
now  being  established  in  Bara- 
boo,  Wis.,  where  the  Ringling 
Brothers  Circus  was  founded  72 
years  ago.  The  collection  of  5,- 
000  negatives  also  includes 
photos  of  scores  of  other  cir¬ 
cuses. 
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PHOTOGKAPHY 

Kansas  Paper  Offers 
New  Twist  on  35 

By  James  L.  CoUings 


bar  associations  and  the  Ameri-  and  can  be  very  little,,  if  any, 
can  Bar  Association  into  chang-  legal  difference  between  court¬ 
ing  35.  You  go  directly  to  the  room  photography  and  court- 
judge  concerned  and  request  his  room  reporting.  One  provides 
decision.  and  conveys  information  by  pic- 

That’s  what  Mr.  Cornish  and  tures,  and  the  other  by  words, 
his  paper  did,  and  they  were  “After  long  consideration,  I 
successful.  District  Judge  Clark  am  of  the  opinion  that  photo- 
Wallace,  after  being  exposed  to  graphic  reporting  is  as  much 
a  Tribune  courtroom  photog-  a  public  service  and  right  as  is 
raphy  experiment  on  Nov.  16,  verbal  reporting.” 

1955,  which  he  pronounced  suc¬ 
cessful  last  week  opened  the  p.  c, 
first  Kansas  courtrooms  to  o  ® 

press  photographers. 

The  judge  said  there  would  Press  photographer  beaten  by  nocently 
be  seven  rules  governing  the  the  husband  of  Diana  Dors  in 
picture-taking:  1)  Prior  notice  Hollywood’s  latest  dunking,  said  in  front  of  three  or  four  pho¬ 
to  the  court;  2)  no  flash  equip¬ 
ment;  3)  camera  size  limited  to  action  against  his  assailant, 
eight  inches  in  dimension, 
photographers  must  stay  seated  her  husband,  : 
at  one  or  more  assigned  posi-  have  agreed  to 
tions  and  can’t  enter  or  leave  bygones.’’ 

the  courtroom  more  than  once  got  a  broken  nose  and  numerous  fair  on  film, 
during  any  one  session 

cameramen  can’t  be  ostenta-  Hamilton,  ex-pro  fighter,  came  might  be  added, 
tious  in  the  use  of  their  cam-  up  with  a  fractured  hand.  Mr. 

eras;  6)  court  reserves  the  Hamilton  is  185  lbs.  Mr.  Sawy- 

right  to  bar  the  photographing  er’s  fighting  weight  was  not 
of  any  particular  scene  or  in-  given. 

dividual;  and  7)  during  re-  Nobody  vrould  admit  fault, 

cesses  no  pictures  can  be  made  however.  The  Dors-Hamilton 
without  express  or  implied  con-  team  said  they  w'ere  positive 
sent  of  the  subjects.  the  photographer  pushed  them 

Judge  Wallace  has  been  chair-  and  their  two  party  guests  into 
man  of  the  public  relations  the  pool. 

committee  of  the  Kansas  Bar  “I  did  not  push  them  into 

Association  ever  since  it  started  the  pool,  nor  do  I  remember 
several  years  ago.  anything  except  both  Miss  Dors 

“He  wanted  to  render  his  and  her  husband  attacked  me,’’ 
deci.sion  in  a  legal  way,”  Mr.  Mr.  Sawyer  insisted.  “I  did  not 
Cornish  said,  “so  this  newspa-  know  what  was  happening.  I 
per  hired  an  attorney  and  filed  was  standing  by  the  pool  talk- 
a  formal  request  with  his  court  ing  to  Guy  Madison  when  all 
for  an  opinion  on  the  matter,  of  a  sudden  I  was  knocked 
In  answer  to  that  request  came  down.” 

the  court  ruling.  The  ripple  created  by  the 

“The  point  not  to  be  missed,  splash  carried  right  across  the 
I  think,  is  that  instead  of  try-  Atlantic.  In  London,  Lord  Beav- 
ing  to  talk  baj*  associations  at  erbrook’s  Daily  Express  more 
national  and  state  levels  into  than  suggested  that  Miss  Dors 
changing  their  canons  of  ethics,  and  her  husband  staged  a 

it  may  be  more  effective  to  try  phony.  A  section  in  English  has 

the  direct  approach.  “Where,”  asked  the  paper,  re-  been  added  to  Diario  de  Ocei- 

“By  going  directly  into  court  ferring  to  the  shot  showing  dente  of  Maracaibo,  Venezuela, 
in  a  legal  way  each  newspaper  Miss  Dors  and  company  top-  Color  advertising  is  being  ac- 
could  lay  the  issue  squarely  be-  pling  into  the  water,  “is  Pho-  cepted,  Joseph  B.  Powers,  Inc. 


HURT  BUT  NOT  SORE— UP  Photographer  Stewart  Sawyer  viewt 
picture  showing  Diana  Dors  emerging  from  swimming  pool  in  Beverly 
Hills.  Sawyer  was  beaten  up.  He  denied  pushing  Diana  or  her  hus¬ 
band  into  the  pool,  but  he  declined  to  press  charges  under  California 
law  which  provides  penalty  for  attacking  a  cameraman. 


people  into  the  pool?  Why  are 
Ri»  ^nlnith  there  so  many  cameras  about? 

®  P  Isn’t  the  whole  pool-edge  rather 

Stewart  Sawyer,  the  United  casual  ?  .  .  .  The  question  is  in- 

asked:  Was  Diana 
really  pushed — or  did  she  fall 


Dramatic  Photos 
Show  ^City  Alive’ 

San  Diego,  Calif. 
An  array  of  73  dramatic 
the  accidental  photographs  by  Sam.  Diego 
Union  and  Evening  Tribune 
Carlos  photographers  comprises  a 
“City  Alive”  exhibit  displayed 
in  the  La  Jolla  Art  Center. 

Described  as  a  “portrait  of  a 
city”,  the  display  ranges 
it  through  every  phase  of  San 
Diego’s  social,  cultural  and 
economic  life.  An  accident  on 
rainy  downtown  street,  a  suicide 
under  a  cross,  the  city’s  salute 
to  Channel  Swimmer  Florence 
3A  Chadwick,  a  man  fleeing  a  blaz- 
^I..  ing  house  are  among  the  scenes, 
■h-  “The  news  photographer  is 
►o-  the  forgotten  artist,”  Art 
,le  Center  Director  Patrick  T.  Ma- 
declared.  He  plans  to  send 
Under  a  rule  issued  by  Judge  duplicate  sets  of  prints  on  tour 
John  W.  Delehant,  presiding  overseas,  to  international  trade 
judge  of  the  Nebraska  District,  ^**rs  and  art  exhibits,  as  well 
cameras  may  not  be  used  on  the  major  cities  in  this  coun- 

third  floor  of  the  Postoffice 
Building,  where  the  courtrooms  • 

are  located. 

News  and  television  camera-  Pictures  at  Trial 

men  were  stopped  by  a  deputy  Boonviele,  Miss, 

marshal  as  they  stepped  out  of  ’ 

an  elevator  and  were  required  News  photographers  were 
to  “check”  their  cameras  ^fore  panted  permission  to  photo- 
they  could  attend  the  ceremonv.  proceedings  of  a  mur- 


this  week  he  will  not  take  legal  tographers  in 

way  that  film  stars  do?” 

4)  Miss  Dors,  Dennis  Hamilton,  Accidental  or  not,  ' 
and  Mr.  Sawyer  Schiebeck,  UPN’s  Los  Angeles 
)  “let  bygones  be  staffer,  just  happened  to  be  in 

The  photographer  position  to  record  the  whole  af- 
_  I  ‘‘..i.  He  was  well  be- 

5)  bruises  out  of  the  thing;  Mr.  yond  Mr.  Hamilton’s  reach, 
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Riesel  Acid 
Attack  Linked 
With  Rackets 

FBI  agents  this  week  fin¬ 
gered  the  man  they  said  flung 
the  acid  last  April  5  that 
blinded  Victor  Riesel,  labor  col¬ 
umnist. 

Abraham  Telvi,  the  man 
named  as  the  attacker,  was 
dead.  He  had  been  shot  and 
his  body  dumped  from  an  auto¬ 
mobile  on  New  York’s  lower 
East  side  July  28.  The  federal 
men  arrested  two  former  con¬ 
victs,  Joseph  Peter  Carlino  and 
Gondolfo  Miranti,  as  accom¬ 
plices  with  Telvi  in  the  Riesel 
assault. 

Grand  Jury  Gets  Case 

Acting  U.S.  Attorney  Thomas 
Gilchrist  Jr.,  presented  a  series 
of  witnesses  to  a  special  Grand 
Jury  and  insisted  that  the  Riesel 
attack  “is  identified  with  labor 
racketeering  and  labor  rack¬ 
eteering  is  the  whole  story  of 
our  investigation.”  The  plot 
was  to  stop  Riesel  from  testify¬ 
ing  before  the  rackets  jury,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  prosecution. 

Mr.  Gilchrist  told  reporters 
that  it  was  Miranti  who  pointed 
out  Riesel  to  Telvi.  Carlino,  he 
said,  was  the  “contractor”  who 
arranged  to  hire  Telvi  for  the 
job,  “acting  for  an  undisclosed 
principal.” 

For  his  part  in  the  deal  Telvi 
reportedly  received  .$1,000  in 
two  equal  payments  of  $.500. 
Carlino  was  said  to  have  been 
paid  $180  to  $200.  No  mention 
was  made  of  Miranti’s  financial 
recompense — if  any. 

Victim  Praises  FBI 

Reporter  Riesel  himself  was 
supposed  to  have  been  one  of 
the  Grand  Jury  witnesses  this 
week.  He  wouldn’t  discuss  this 
but  he  praised  the  FBI,  imply¬ 
ing  he  thought  they  had  the 
right  man. 

City  police  and  District  At¬ 
torney  Frank  S.  Hogan,  scorn¬ 
ing  the  federal  catch,  called  on 
witnesses  to  see  a  hoodlum 
named  Francis  Drescher.  Betty 
Nevins,  Riesel’s  TV  assistant, 
and  a  policeman  had  had  a  good 
look  at  the  acid  thrower  outside 
Lindy’s  Restaurant  on  Broad¬ 
way.  Miss  Nevins  and  the 
policeman  both  failed  to  recog¬ 
nize  a  picture  of  Telvi  as  the 
assailant  they  saw  briefly  under 
street  lights. 

Federal  authorities  intimated 
that  Telvi’s  facial  scars,  result¬ 
ing  from  the  same  acid,  had 
made  him  “hot”  and  therefore 
the  labor  racketeers  behind  the 


plot  had  him  killed.  The  local 
district  attorney  had  the  body 
exhumed  but  facial  tissues  had 
decomposed  to  such  a  degree 
that  no  conclusion  could  be 
drawn. 

Both  the  city  detectives  and 
the  federal  men  had  linked  the 
former  convicts  Carlino  and 
Miranti  with  the  Riesel  attack. 
The  former  were  shadowing 
the  convicts’  apartment  on  the 
East  Side  when  the  FBI  agents 
drove  up  and  arrested  them. 

Approximately  $47,000  in  re¬ 
ward  money  is  being  held  by 
the  Nipw  York  Daily  Mirror, 
which  carries  the  Riesel  column. 
Glenn  Neville,  editor,  said  that 
payment  is  “on  conviction.”  No 
claims  have  yet  been  made,  but 
he  expects  them  to  be,  since, 
he  said,  he  knew  how  the  case 
was  broken,  but  not  yet  for 
publication. 

• 

S.  F.  Chronicle  Names 
Circulation  Director 

San  Francisco 

Edwin  H.  Roberts  has  been 
named  circulation  director  of 
the  Sav  Francisco  Chroyiiele, 
He  succeeds  F.  M.  Thieriot, 
lost  at  sea  in  the  Andrea  Doria 
disaster. 

Mr.  Roberts  has  been  East 
Ray  circulation  manager  for 
the  Chronicle  since  Feh.  1.  For 
a  year  pieviously  he  was  a 
Chronicle  dealer  in  San  Mateo. 

Before  joining  the  Chronicle 
he  was  circulation  director  of 
the  Denver  Post.  He  had  joined 
the  Post  from  the  Portland 
Oregonian,  where  he  was  as- 
si.stant  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 


Calvert  Ad  Salutes 
Labor  Day  Toilers 

The  “one  out  of  10  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  labor  on  Labor 
Day”  are  saluted  by  Calvert 
in  an  institutional  campaign 
scheduled  for  newspapers  in 
key  cities. 

The  tribute  directs  atten¬ 
tion  to  America’s  unsung 
laboring  forces  who  must 
toil  on  this  holiday  while  the 
rest  of  the  country  relaxes. 
"Keyed  to  answer  the  thema¬ 
tic  heading,  “Who’s  Minding 
the  Store?”,  the  copy  men¬ 
tions  newspaper  editors  and 
TV  announcers. 


Hobart  Bird,  at  82, 

Wins  $2,500  Prize 

Eighty-two-year-old  Hobart  S. 
Bird,  of  New  York  tells  in  the 
September  ReadePs  Digest  how 
he  was  arre.sted  62  times  as  a 
crusading  newspaperman  bring¬ 
ing  news  and  justice  to  Puerto 
Rico  just  after  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

Titled  “We  Brought  the 
News  to  Puerto  Rico,”  his  ac¬ 
count  of  his  five  years  as 
founder  and  editor  of  the  San 
Jnan  News  wins  the  magazine’s 
$2,500  “Fir.st  Person”  award 
for  the  month. 

Soon  after  graduation  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  Bird  interrrupted  a  career 
as  a  lawyer  to  go  to  Puerto 
Rioc  as  a  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Sun  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press.  Airiving  too  late 
for  the  war,  he  remained  to 
found  a  bilingual  daily. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  . 


By  Trent 


M  I U  ( ( 


"Our  paper  wants  to  know  if  you'd  advise  the  President 
to  run  again,  Doctor." 


Fritchey  Slated 
As  Press  Aide 

Reports  from  Adlai  Steven¬ 
son’s  headquarters  this  week 
indicated  that  the  Democratic 
Presidential  nominee  would  ap¬ 
pointed  Clayton  E.  Fritchey  as 
his  press  secretary. 

Mr.  Fritchey,  deputy  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  and  editor  of 
the  Democratic  Digest,  has  had 
a  long  newspaper  career,  includ¬ 
ing  editorship  of  the  Sew 
Orleans  (La.)  Item.  He  served 
on  Mr  .  Stevenson’s  strategy 
board  in  1952. 

In  pre-convention  activities, 
Mr.  Stevenson’s  press  aide  was 
Roger  Tubby,  who  took  leave 
from  his  job  as  co-publisher  of 
the  Adirondack  Daily  Enter¬ 
prise  at  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 
He  was  former  President  Tru¬ 
man’s  last  pi’ess  secretai7; 
prior  to  that  he  served  as  pub¬ 
licist  in  government  offices.  Mr. 
Tubby  worked  with  Governor 
Averell  Harriman  before  join¬ 
ing  the  Stevenson  staff  a  year 
ago. 

• 

No  Evitlence  Found 
Of  Trujillo  Ownership 

The  Inter-American  Press 
Association  announced  it  could 
find  no  evidence  that  General¬ 
issimo  Rafael  Trujillo  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  has  in¬ 
vested  in  El  Dinrio  de  Nueva 
York,  a  Spanish-language  daily 
newspaper  published  in  New 
York  City. 

John  Reitemeyer,  chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee 
and  publisher  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  announced 
the  outcome  of  an  inquiry  or¬ 
dered  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
last  April  after  hearing  a  «- 
port  that  Stanley  Ross,  editor 
and  as.sociate  publisher,  had 
requested  financial  assistance 
from  Trujillo  to  buy  the  news¬ 
paper. 

• 

Fred  Morris  Heads 
Southern  Conference 

Atlanta 

Fred  L.  Morris,  mechanical 
foreman  of  the  Augusta  Chroni¬ 
cle  and  Herald,  was  elected  to 
a  three-year  term  as  chairman 
of  the  mechanical  conference  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  (Eastern 
Division). 

Girt  Cochrane  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Gazette  was 
named  as  vice  chairman. 

Birmingham  was  cho.sen  for 
the  1957  meeting  Aug.  18-20. 
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Dual  Centers 
Provided  for 


GOP  News 


San  Francisco 


Dual  news  centers  for  the  Re¬ 
publican  Convention  were  set 
up  and  in  operation  well  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  opening  of  sessions 
here. 

L.  Richard  Guylay,  director 
of  public  relations,  Republican 
National  Committee,  and  his 
staff  began  functioning  in  a 
Fairmont  Hotel  reception  room 
early  in  August. 

The  wire  associations,  major 
newspapers  and  major  news¬ 
paper  groups  had  offices  in 
either  of  the  Fairmont  or  the 
Mark  Hopkins,  across  the  street. 

A  central  downtown  press 
room  was  set  up  in  the  Shera- 
ton-Palace  Hotel.  Added  to 
these  were  facilities  in  the  Press 
&  Union  League  Club. 

The  Fairmont’s  91  by  42  foot 
Gold  Room  expanse  was  divided 
among  the  three  wire  services — 
AP,  INS  and  UP.  That  hotel’s 
Terrace  Room’s  major  alloca¬ 
tions  went  chiefly  to  four  New 
York  dailies — the  Timen,  Post, 
Netrs  and  Herald  Tribnve.  Each 
spot  included  407  square  feet. 

An  entire  barn  of  the  Cow 
Palace  was  set  aside  for  news¬ 
papers.  Radio  and  television 
were  assigned  another.  Trailers 
were  set  up  outside  to  house 


A  general  room  al.so  was  pro¬ 
vided  at  the  Cow  Palace.  Henry 
Mooberry  went  on  duty  at  the 
convention  site  Aug.  10  at  GOP 
public  relations  representative 
there. 


Estes’  Extra 


The  Chicago  American, 
guided  by  advance  information 
on  certain  state  delegation 
switches  to  Senator  Kefauver, 
including  Tennessee’s  plan  to 
give  Estes  the  final  nod,  was 
able  to  rush  a  “Kefauver  Nomi¬ 
nated’’  extra  to  the  convention 
hall  29  minutes  after  his  nomi¬ 
nation  for  Vice  President  on 
Friday  afternoon. 


Record  Wordape 

Chicago 

The  Democratic  convention 
set  a  record  in  wordage  sent 
by  newspapermen.  Western 
Union  reported  at  the  week’s 
md  that  it  had  transmitted 
10,250,000  words,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  record  of  9,- 
957,117  words  on  the  1952 
Democratic  convention. 


KNIGHT  WATCH — Three  Chicago  Daily  Newt  staffers  file  copy  for 
Knight  Newspapers:  Left  to  right — J.  J.  Smith,  reporter;  Charles 
Cleveland,  political  editor;  Louis  Hart,  wire  operator;  Edwin  A. 
Lahey,  Washington  Bureau  chief. 


TRIO  OF  EXPERTS  at  the  Democratic  convention,  representing  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  includes  Walter  Trohan,  Washington  Bureau  chief; 
Stewart  Owen,  assistant  managing  editor;  and  Willard  Edwards, 
Washington  staffer. 


HOME-TOWN  COVERAGE  by  a  team  from  the  Chicago  American: 
Left  to  right — Elgar  Brown,  features;  Wesley  Hartzell,  city  editor; 
Ernest  Tucker,  features;  Charles  Finston,  political  editor. 


Three  *Oldtimers* 
Among  the  Busiest 

Three  Washington  by-liners 
were  the  acknowledgred  “deans” 
of  the  press  corps  covering  the 
Democratic  convention.  They 
were  among  the  busiest  of  the 
correspondents,  arriving  a  week 
before  the  convention  proper 
got  under  way.  Their  names  are 
Arthur  Krock,  New  York 
Times,  Gould  Lincoln,  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.C.)  Star,  and  Jay  G. 
Hayden,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News. 

Arthur  Krock  told  E&P  that 
he  covered  his  first  political 
convention  “in  a  very  modest 
way”  in  1908,  when  he  was  leg¬ 
man  for  John  D.  Wakefield, 
Kentucky  correspondent  for  the 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer. 

Jay  Hayden,  Detroit  News 
political  writer,  covered  the  Re¬ 
publican  and  Progressive  party 
conventions  in  Chicagfo  in  1912 
and  the  Democratic  convention 
in  Baltimore  that  year. 

Looking  back  on  the  days  be¬ 
fore  electronic  journalism,  Mr. 
Hayden  recalled  that  conven¬ 
tions  used  to  be  “enormously 
simple.”  There  were  no  Kleig 
lights,  no  amplicifation  of  the 
human  voice  via  microphones 
and  PA  systems,  he  noted. 
“Bryan’s  voice  boomed  out  like 
a  pipe  organ,”  said  Mr.  Hayden. 

He  recalled  the  1912  Demo¬ 
cratic  convention  in  Baltimore 
when  Champ  Clark  was  de¬ 
feated  for  the  nomination  be¬ 
cause  of  the  two-thirds  rule.  “In 
those  days  we  had  no  advance 
texts  and  many  of  the  reporters 
wrote  their  storiee  in  long- 
hand,”  said  Mr.  Hayden.  “I  re¬ 
member  that  year  in  Baltimore 
when  Arthur  Brisbane  was 
seated  in  the  front  row  of  the 
press  box,  writing  a  running 
story  of  the  convention. 

“A  man  by  the  name  of 
Simeon  Baldwin  was  being 
placed  in  nomination  late  one 
night,  when  most  of  the  press 
box  was  vacant.  As  the  speaker 
chanted  the  name  of  ‘Simeon’ 
he  accidentally  stepped  from 
the  rostrum  onto  the  press  table 
at  which  Mr.  Brisbane  was 
writing.  As  the  speaker  put  his 
foot  on  Arthur’s  news  copy,  Mr. 
Brisbane  grabbed  the  speaker’s 
legs  and  pitched  him  out  onto 
the  convention  floor,  scarcely 
looking  up  from  his  running 
story.” 

Gould  Lincoln,  who  is  76,  and 
was  graduated  from  Yale  in 
1902,  began  covering  the  Wash¬ 
ington  scene  that  year  for  the 
old  Washington  Times  and  later 
for  the  Washington  Post.  He 
didn’t  cover  his  first  national 
political  convention,  however, 
until  1920 — in  Chicago. 
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Ex-Auditor 


Now  Convict 


No.  25303 


Chicago 

Conviction  of  Orville  E. 
Hodge,  former  state  auditor, 
climaxed  the  Chicago  Daily 
Sews'  expose  of  the  $1.5  mil¬ 
lion  embezzlement  of  state 
funds. 

Hodge  is  now  Convict  No. 
25303  in  the  Illinois  State  Peni¬ 
tentiary,  having  been  sentenced 
to  12  to  15  years  in  prison  for 
stealing  public  funds.  He  had 
previously  been  given  a  10  to 
20  year  sentence  by  a  federal 
judge  on  charges  of  misapply¬ 
ing  state  funds  deposited  in 
federally  insured  banks. 

“The  Hodge  case  is  further 
dramatic  evidence  of  the  need 
for  public  officials  to  be  re¬ 
quired  to  open  up  their  records 
to  the  press  and  the  public,” 
Basil  L.  Walters,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Daily  News  and  other 
Knight  Newspapers,  told  E&P. 

“Judging  from  letters  and 
editorials  received  from  editors 
throughout  the  country,  the 
Hodge  case  has  served  to  stim¬ 
ulate  newspapermen  in  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  have  access  to  public 
records.  Similarly,  the  public 
should  back  the  papers  in  their 
constant  battle  for  freedom  of 
information. 

“The  Hodge  case  also  serves 
as  a  warning  against  limitations 
being  placed  on  pre-arrest  and 
pre-trial  comments  in  newspa¬ 
pers.  If  such  limitations  were 
in  force  here,  the  public  would 
not  have  been  aware  until  now 
what  Hodge  had  been  up  to.  ’ 


China  Ban 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


BrooklynDaily 
Seeks  to  Sell 


Herman  R.  Freund 


Freund,  Intertype 
Engineer,  Dies 

Herman  R.  Freund,  70,  de¬ 
signer  of  the  Intertype  Foto- 
setter  and  developer  of  numer¬ 
ous  type  fonts,  died  Aug.  18 
after  suffering  a  heart  attack  at 
Doylestown,  Pa.  He  and  his 
wife  were  returning  to  their 
home  in  Brooklyn  on  a  motor 
trip  vacation. 

A  native  of  Germany,  Mr. 
Freund  studied  at  Brooklyn 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  went 
to  work  for  the  Intertype  Com¬ 
pany’s  predecessor,  Interna¬ 
tional  Typesetting  Machine 
Company.  He  was  associated 
with  Intertype  for  44  years.  At 
the  time  of  his  retirement  last 
year  was  a  vicepresident  and 
chief  engineer. 


P&G  Retains  Gardner 

Gardner  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  handle  the  advertising 
for  Procter  &  Gamble’s  newly 
acquired  line  of  Duncan  Hines 
prepared  mixes. 


2  Join  Paper  Firm 
James  G.  Clarke  and  George 
N.  Guthrie  have  been  appointed 
to  the  sales  and  service  staff 
of  Perkins-Goodwin  Company, 
pulp  and  paper  organization. 
Mr.  Clarke  has  been  working  in 
a  supervisory  capacity  at  South¬ 
land  Paper  Mills,  Lufkin, 
Texas.  Mr.  Guthrie  was  press¬ 
room  foreman  at  the  Arkansas 
Gazette,  Little  Rock. 


We  handle  negotiations  for  the  sale  or  purchase 


of  daily  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast — four 
offices  conveniently  located.  Contact  the  nearest 
office  for  a  confidential  discussion. 


BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY 

Newspaper  -  TV  -  Radio  Brokers 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 
James  W.  Blackburn 
Jack  V.  Harvey 
Washinften  Bide. 
Sterline  3-4341-2 


CHICAGO 
Ray  V.  Hamilton 
Tribune  Tower 
Delaware  7-27SS-6 


ATLANTA.  GEORGIA 
Clifford  B.  Marihall 
list  Healey  Bide. 
Jackson  5-1S7S-7 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
William  T.  Stubblefield 
W.  R.  Twining 
111  Sutter  St. 
Exbrook  2-5C71-2 


right  to  read  about  certain  sub¬ 
jects  and  to  listen  to  discus¬ 
sions  about  them.  The  whole 
truth  may  sometimes  be  strong 
meat,  but  it  is  not  for  the 
Government  to  decide  how  much 
of  the  truth  we  are  to  have.” 

The  New  York  Post’s  editor, 
Mr.  Wechsler,  pointed  out  that 
Mr.  Freidin  had  gone  into  Com¬ 
munist  Bulgaria  on  an  affidavit 
of  identity  in  1955. 

“His  trip  gave  no  comfort  to 
the  Communist  regime,  but  it 
provided  valuable  information 
for  the  American  people,”  Mr. 
Wechsler  said.  In  an  editorial 
published  Aug.  21,  he  wrote: 

“The  ban  degrades  America. 
It  is  viewed  throughout  the 
world  as  proof  of  our  inability 
to  practice  the  gospel  of  free¬ 
dom  of  information  which  we 
preach.  No  doubt  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  statement  was  designed 
to  close  the  incident;  now  the 
issue  is  whether  the  leaders  of 
press,  television  and  radio  will 
cravenly  drop  the  subject.” 

Of  the  10  Americans  in 
Chinese  prisons  as  “political 
hostages,”  five  are  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries,  one  is  a 
cousin  of  Morton  Downey,  the 
singer,  three  are  business  men, 
one  is  an  alleged  spy.  A  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  was  released  a 
short  time  ago. 

These  prisoners  have  been  the 
subject  of  negotiations  for  more 
than  a  year  between  U.S.  and 
Chinese  envoys  at  Geneva.  The 
U.S.  has  released  all  Commun¬ 
ist  Chinese  held  in  this  country. 

It  is  understood  that  during 
these  negotiations,  the  U.S.  has 
told  China  that  no  U.S.  citizen 
would  ever  visit  the  Chinese 
mainland  as  long  as  other  citi¬ 
zens  were  imprisoned  there. 
State  Department  officials  felt 
that  if  correspondents  accepted 
the  invitations,  it  would  under¬ 
mine  the  position  taken  by  the 
negotiators. 


$450,000Stock 


The  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
has  begun  sale  of  450,000 
shares  of  capital  stock  at  $1  a 
share  on  an  intra-state  basis 
to  finance  an  expansion  pro¬ 
gram. 

“The  proceeds  of  the  public 
stock  sales  will  not  only  give 
Brooklynites  an  investment  in 
their  hometown  newspaper  bul 
will  assure  its  expansion  to  a 
point  where  it  can  give  maxi¬ 
mum  service  to  readers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers,”  said  Sidney  Klass, 
the  publisher. 


Started  as  Weekly 


The  paper  was  begun  as  a 
weekly  in  1939  and  became  a 
five-day  daily  tabloid  in  1950. 
Last  January,  it  began  a  seri¬ 
ous  effort  to  replace  the  Brook- 
Ufn  Eagle,  permanently  sus¬ 
pended  by  an  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  strike.  Several  ex- 
Eagle  staffers  were  employed. 

'The  company  submitted  a  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  as  of  April  30  show¬ 
ing  assets  and  liabilities  total¬ 
ling  $215,860.12. 

The  newspaper  hopes  to  at¬ 
tain  a  weekly  profit  of  more 
than  $2,000  six  months  after 
putting  into  effect  its  expanded 
operation,  based  on  50,000  cir¬ 
culation  five  days  a  week. 

The  projected  weekly  operat¬ 
ing  statement  follows: 


Expenses 


Editorial 

Composing 

Press 

Stereotypers 
Circulation 
Advertising 
Business  Office 
Administr. 

Features  &  Wire  Serv. 
Miscell. 

Paper  (50,000-32  pgs.) 
Promotion 


$  2000 
3400 
475 
375 
1020 
1610 
506 
300 
334 
1000 
4000 
500 


Afghanistan  Closed 
To  New  York  Times 


The  New  York  Times  re¬ 
ported  Aug.  23  that  Afghanis¬ 
tan  has  barred  its  correspond¬ 
ents  from  entering  the  country. 
A.  M.  Rosenthal,  the  Times’ 
correspondent  in  India,  said 
the  Afghan  Embassy  spokesman 
declined  to  give  the  reason.  Mr. 
Rosenthal  covered  the  visit  of 
Bulganin  and  Kruschchev  to 
Afghanistan  eight  months  ago. 
He  sought  entry  now  to  cover 
the  International  Trade  Fair  in 
which  the  U.S.  is  participating. 


Classified 
Legals 
Amusements 
Utilities  &  Banks 
Food 

Retail,  Dept.  Stores,  etc. 
National  Ads 


Total  $11,300 

Circulation 

50,000  @  $25  per  M  $  6,250 
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Hatem,  to  the  funeral  as  his 
personal  representative. 

Mr.  Collins  was  stricken  Aug. 
7  after  covering  Egypt’s  nation* 
alization  of  the  Suez  Canal.  He 
had  covered  every  major  news 
story  in  the  Middle  East  since 
1932. 

A  native  of  London,  Mr.  Col- 
Diplomats,  government  offi-  lins  sensed  as  a  captain  in  the 
cials  and  newspapermen  at-  British  Army  in  World  War  I. 
tended  funeral  services  Aug.  19  He  won  the  British  Military 
for  J.  Walter  Collins,  Middle  Cross  and  the  French  Croix  de 
East  manager  for  United  Press  Guerre,  among  other  decora¬ 
in  All  Saints  Anglican  Cathe-  tions,  and  was  wounded  in  1918. 
dral.  Burial  followed  at  the  In  World  War  II  he  served  as 
British  Protestant  cemetery  a  correspondent. 

From  his  headquarters  here, 
Mr.  Collins,  61,  died  Aug.  18  Mr.  Collins  directed  United 
of  heart  failure  following  an  Press  coverage  from  the  Medi- 
attack  of  pneumonia.  terranean  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

President  Gamal  Abdel  Nas-  He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
ser  sent  his  Director  of  Infor-  Mrs.  Mary  Collins,  two  sons  and 
mation,  Lt.  Col.  Abdel  Kader  two  daughters. 


©bttuary  J-  W.  Collins, 
Middle  East 
Reporter,  Dies 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Pubiications  Wanted 


WEEKLY— Well  established  within  7S 
mile  radius  of  New  York  City.  Will 
buy  complete  property  or  60%  partner¬ 
ship.  Will  consider  trade  paper.  B»\ 
3641,  Editor  *  Publisher. 


Kenneth  C.  Gibson,  48,  art¬ 
ist  in  the  news  art  department 
of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  7n- 
quirer  for  the  last  20  years; 
Aug.  16. 


Butinett  Opportunities 


BE  YOUR  own  boast  We’ve  just  con¬ 
verted  to  daily  and  will  lease  well- 
established  job  printina  department  to 
qualified  individual.  Hurry.  This  won’t 
be  available  long.  Daily  News,  Port 
Clinton,  Ohio. 


FOR  SAIE — Old  established  Job  Shop. 
Price  616.000.  ineludina  machinery, 
Koodwill  and  stock  on  hand,  62,600. 
Five  year  arose  sales  averaae  626,000. 
Ekiuipment  consists  of,  Heidelbera  and 
Kluge  automatics  —  Whitlock  and 
G  tt  P.,  Oswego  power  cutter  82”, 
Linotyiw  Model  18,  saw.  stitcher,  per¬ 
forator,  drill,  lots  of  hand  type.  Has 
to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Contact 
T.  W.  Foster.  News-Herald,  Franklin. 
Pennsylvania. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


National  Advertising  Space 


Charles  Zerner,  58,  of  a 
heart  attack,  Aug.  18.  A  re¬ 
porter  on  the  New  York  Times 
staff,  he  was  first  to  quote  for¬ 
mer  Jersey  City  mayor  Frank 
Hague’s  “I  am  the  law”. 


GULF  BEACH  JOURNAL 
TREASURE  ISLAND.  FLORIDA 
P.O^  Box  8008.  MADEIRA  BEACH 
HOW  WOULD  that  ad  look  printed 
by  offset?  Schedule  prize-winning 
(ABC)  Corner  Cupboard,  Drawer  8029, 
Orlando,  Florida. 


isfifift  sectioif 

I rom  our^Vost  Nniwipcipfr  ;Awdieii«i|< 


AMAZING  suburban  business!  Teat 
it  in  Sanders  ABC  8  Geneseo. 
N.  Y. 


John  Began,  66,  former  New 
York  Times  library  director  for 
50  years,  of  a  heart  attack, 
Aug.  21. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Syndicates  •  Features 


Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Over  126  valuations  made 
Papers  from  coast  to  coast 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


Newspaper  Brokers 


TELEVISION  NO’TES,  a  weekly  col¬ 
umn  of  TW  news.  61  per  week.  Free 
Sample.  Elbi  News  ^rvice,  181  W. 
42nd  St.,  New  York  86. 


YOU.  TOO  .  .  .  can  buy  or  sell  wise¬ 
ly!  Consult  ’The  DIAL  Agency.  640  W. 
Willis.  Detroit,  Mich.  Phone  ’IE  1-0903. 


Gwendolyn  E.  Johnson,  60, 
society  editor  of  the  Jamestown 
(N.Y.)  Post-Journal;  Aug.  18. 


Press  Engineers 


RALPH  J.  ERWIN 
Newspapers  and  radio  stations. 
S.  Trenton,  Tulsa,  Okla. 


Dearborn  M  achi nery  Movers  Co. 

DISMANTLING 

MOVING 

EREC’ITNG 

We  offer  a  complete  ’*Tani  Key”  job 
Anywhere 

P.O.  Box  277  New  Orleans  9, 
Phone:  Bywater  7684 


IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 


George  M,  Carleton,  66,  for¬ 
mer  chief  editorial  writer  and 
columnist  for  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  News;  Aug.  21,  at 
Santa  Ana,  Calif. 


Publications  For  Sale 


WEEKLIES  —  DAIUES 
We  offer  an  outstanding  list  of  West¬ 
ern  papers.  Why  not  write  for  our 
latest  Bulletin  now.  No  charge  or 
obligations. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  A  ASSOCIATES 

4968  Melrose _Ave^ _ Los  Angeles  29,  Cal. 

SUBSTANtlAL'lNT^KT"  in  east 
cost  weekly  newspaper.  Annual  sales 
670,000.  Own  composition  plant  9000 
paid  circulation.  Good  potential  for 
morning  daily.  Exceptional  opportu¬ 
nity.  Box  2981,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Lina  Rotes  Each  Consecutive 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payabliwitk 
order)  4  tisits  •  454  ter  IIm  each 
Insertion;  3  times  0  2  •  554; 

1  •  Add  154  for  Box  Service. 

AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS; 
4  times  0  904  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  timH  0  954;  2  times  0  $1.00; 
1  0  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  154 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 

Count  30  units  per  line,  no  ahhrevlatiens 
(add  1  line  for  hox  information.)  Box- 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  A 
Puhlisher  reserves  the  ripM  to  edit  all 
copy. 


MORE  SALES  this  year  than  ever 
before.  There  must  be  a  reason.  J.  R. 
GABBERT,  3987  Orange  St..  Riverside, 
Calif. 


M.  M.  (Mike)  Harris,  71, 
editor  emeritus  of  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  Express;  Aug.  20. 
He  retired  last  March  after  half 
a  century  of  service  as  re¬ 
porter,  editorial  writer  and 
editor  in  Texas.  He  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Boston,  graduate  of 
Boston  University;  a  lawyer. 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


A  CONSCIENTTOUS  i)ost-sale  service 
affords  both  buyers  and  seilers  assur¬ 
ance  of  successful  performance.  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY.  601 
Georgia  Savings  Bank  Bidg.,  Atlanta, 
Georgia. _ 


WEEKLY  in  fast  growing  industrial 
area.  Chart  Area  6.  Annual  gross 
above  6200,000.  Down  Payment  6100,- 
000.  Broker.  Box  8309,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  beach  paper,  628,600 ; 
northern  California  weekly,  616,600. 
Both  excluaive.  N.  H.  Parks,  La  Verne, 

California.  _ _ _ 

LARGE  WEEKLY,  6200,000  gross, 
steady  growth.  Chart  Area  6.  State 
and  nation  prize  winner.  Box  3630, 
Editor  A  Pubiisher. 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder.  12168  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  Boulevard,  Loa  Angeles  66, 
Cal.  Day  or  Nits  Phone:  EX  1-6288. 


Cliff  T.  Galloway,  52,  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  manager,  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Press;  Aug.  22, 
after  two  months  illness. 


■k  k  PERSONAL  Service  backed  by  30 
years’  experience  in  the  West.  Slypes, 
Rountree  A  Co.,  626  Market  St.,  San 
F’rancisco  6,  California. _ 


4  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  DAIUES- 
One  at  6176.000  ;  two  at  near  6200,000  ; 
one  at  680.000.  Proof  of  financial  re- 
sponsibiiity  required.  Baiiey-Krehbiei, 
Box  88,  Norton.  Ks.  _ 


Fred  L.  Wenner,  93,  pioneer 
Oklahoma  correspondent  for 
major-city  newspapers  in  the 
1890s;  one  time  city  editor  of 
the  Tiffin  (Ohio)  Daily  Herald; 
and  Guthrie  (Okla.)  Leader; 
Aug.  17. 


SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.O.  Box  8182,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


DISPLAY  RATES 


TEXAS  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY,  In 
town  of  over  2,000  population,  gross 
628.000,  priced  below  gross.  Bailey- 
Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Ks. _ 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newapaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California. 


TEXAS  WEEKLY.  Grossed  619,000. 
last  year,  611.600,  first  half  of  this 
year.  1200  paid  subscribers  at  68. 
Complete  plant  includes  14  lino,  2 
jobbers,  darkroom,  cameras.  Low  rent, 
labor.  Good  reason  for  selling.  Price 
614,600,  plus  office  supply  and  news¬ 
print  inventory.  Half  cash,  balance  on 
terms  at  6%.  Box  350i,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 
Good  opportunities  in  proven  fields. 

HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2928  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 


Erwin  W.  Polkowski,  68, 
formerly  media  director  of  th« 

U.  S.  Advertising  Corp.;  Aug. 

21,  in  Chicago. 
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Editor  &  Puhlisher 

1700  Timn  Tower,  N.  Y.  36.  N.  Y. 
Fhone  BRyant  9-3052 


COUNSELOR,  friend,  guide  to  the 
buyers  and  sellers  of  America’s  news¬ 
papers  .  .  .  The  DIAL  Agency,  640 
W.  Willis.  Detroit.  Mich.  TE  1-0903. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


PreM  Engineers 


UPECO,  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS. 
DISMANTLING  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave., 
Lyndhunt.  N.  J. 

PAUL  F.  BIRD 

Press  Erector,  Moving.  Rebuilding 
Flatbed  Semi-Cyiindrical  Tubular. 

7  Oak  Court,  Islip,  New  York 
JU  I-0087 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
66-69  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  88.  N.  Y. 

Barclay  7-9776 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Composing  Room 


COMPLETELY  reconditioned  Ludlow 
Unit  Gas  or  Electric.  May  be  seen  in 
operation.  Good  selection  of  Lino  and 
Ludlow  mats.  90  and  72  chan,  full  and 
split.  Lino  or  Intertyt>e  Magazines. 
Also  side  Aux,  Midwest  Matrix  Mart, 
M3_  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 
REID  V  belt  motor  drive  for  Lino¬ 
type-Intertype  in  use  several  years. 
Users  very  well  pleased.  Reid  maga¬ 
zine  racks  81  stock  sizes  or  make  to 
suit  your  needs.  Like  to  have  your 
order.  Arch  Reid,  William  Reid  Co., 
2271  Clyboum.  Chicago  14,  III. 
WE’RE~THE^  LARGEST  distributor 
of  Newspaiier  F'orm  Trucks  in  the 
World — there  must  be  a  reason — 
$76.60  to  $88.60  each.  FX)B  Elkin. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
descriptive  circular.  L.  &  B.  Sales 
Company,  P.O.  Drawer  560,  Elkin, 
North  Carolina. 

BRAND  new  mats  being  liquidated. 
18  to  36  pt. —  200  other  fonts.  Opt,  up. 
Lino-Intei^pe  &  Ludlow.  Shipped  on 
ap{)roval.  Write  for  list  Foster  Mfg. 
Co.,  13th  &  Cherry,  Phila.,  Penna. 
lX3cust  8-2166. 

MODELTi^ LINOTyI’^ Nq.  4^30  good 
daily  operation.  Complete  motor, 
molds,  mats  $6,000.  Leader,  Ruston,  La' 


Mail  Room 


NEWSPAPER  STUFFING 
MACHINES  FOR  SALE 
Six  Halvorsens,  each  with  6  heads ; 
three  with  vacuum  openers ;  three  with 
needle  openers ;  can  handle  sections 
up  to  64  pages ;  speed  6600  to  6000 
per  hour.  Machines  can  handle  six 
sections.  All  machines  are  in  good 
operating  condition.  F^or  inspection  or 
further  information  call  or  write  to 
Miles  Krestan,  Production  Fhigineer, 
Hie  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  400  North 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia  1,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Phone  Rittenhouse  0-1600. 


Nesesprint 

DIRECT  MILL 
SHIPMENTS 

DOMESTIC 

NEWSPRINT  TONNAGE 
In  Large  Size  Rolls 
\  And  Size  Rolls  Available  for 
Immediate  Shipnaenta  and  for 
Deferred  Deliveries  During  The 
Third  and  Fourth  Quarter  at 
Attractive  Prices. 

SIDE  RUNS  Also  Available  in 
Carload  Lots  for  Immediate 
Shipment 

ST.  STEPHEN 
PAPER  CORP. 

160  East  86th  Street 
New  York  16,  New  York 
MUrray  Hill  6-8664 
~  NEWSPRINT  ^ 

Your  best  source  of  supply 
MELROSE  PAPER  CO.,  INC. 
208  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  6, 
Pennsylvania.  Market  7-0800 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Nemsprint 

HIGHEST  QUALITIES 
STANDARD  WHITE  NEWSPRINT 
Prompt  Delivery  Schedules. 

Regular,  FHiture  and  Contract  Ship¬ 
ments. 

Few  Hundred  tons  61"  Spot. 

Large.  Half  and  %  Rolls, 
also  smaller  widths. 

BUNGE  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 

46  W.  46th  St..  New  York  86.  N.  Y. 
Phone  JU  2-4830  ;  JU  2-4174 
DOMESTIC— IMPORT— EXPORT 

BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 
Newsprint  Specialists  i 

16%— 16— 16%— 17— 17H— 81 
34—46—60—61—62—64—66 
Rolls.  Sheets  —  Your  Size.  | 

BEHRENS  SALES  CO.  I 

427  2nd  Ave.  NYC,  NY  MU  6-6960  j 

STANDARD  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS 
Inquiries  invited.  R.  H.  Silverstein 
896  Grand  St.,  N.Y.C. _ AL  4-8728 

WARRENSBURG  j 
NEWSPRINT  i 

j 

Now  In  Production  I 

LARGE  TONNAGE  AVAILABLE  ! 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  | 

NEWSPRINT  BEING  UTILIZED  j 
BY  SEVERAL  NEWSPRINT 
PUBLICATIONS  IN  THE  EAST.  j 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 
UPON  REQUEST 

THOMAS  A.  GALANTE 
&  SONS,  INC. 

P.  O.  BOX  ISO  1 

MECHANICVILLE,  N.  Y. 

SCANDINAVIAN,  AUSTRIAN  and 
DOMESTIC  Newsprint. 

ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave.,  N.  Y.  MU.  6-6960  ' 

CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT  standard  ^ 
82  lb.  16%'  16"  16%"  17"  22%" 

24"  31"  32"  83"  84"  86"  rolls.  Also 
European  newsprint  45-60-62-64-70" 
rolls  for  September.  October,  Novem¬ 
ber  shipments. 

BROCKMAN  PAPER  CORP. 

666  Westchester  Ave.,  N.  Y.  66.  N.  Y. 
MOtt  Haven  6-6022  Est.  1930 


Press  Room 


FOR  SALE  j 

4  Kemp  Immersion  burners  equipped  i 
with  thermocouples 

2  Turbo  compressors.  No,  2,  Series  T  . 

A  flame  outage  control  system  | 

2  Weston  Sensitrol  relay  systems 
1  Kemp  steel  metal  pot,  1%  ton 
capacity. 

Contact  Arthur  Wilisey,  Pressroom 
Foreman.  Olean  Times  Herald,  Olean,  i 
New  York.  i 


STEREO  NEWS  PRESSES 
GOSS  16  page  press,  28%"  cut-off 
SCOTT  16-24  page.  28-9/16"  cut-off 
SCOTT  48  page.  22-9/16"  cut-off 
Tompkins  Printing  Equipment  Co. 
712  S.  Clark  Chicago.  Illinois 


FOR  SALE: 

Goss  64  page  Decker  type  double  width 
press,  ^rial  No.  1086,  added  color 
deck,  22%"  cutoff.  80  HP.  AC  drive, 
spare  parts,  gears.  Also  stereo  pot  and 
easting  equipment.  Located  in  Southern 
California.  Available  immediately.  Box 
3414,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Press  Room 

Press  Room 

4  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

High  Speed — Steel  Cylinder — Roller 
Bearing — Reels,  Tensions,  Pasters — AC 
Drive — 22%"  cutoff.  Installed  new  in 
1988  shut  down  January  1947  at  the 
Former  Philadelphia  Record.  Available 
immediately. 

a  •  • 

8  UNITS— 2  PR  FOLDERS 

Duplex  Metropolitan ;  leads  for  spot 
color;  Roll  Arm  Brackets;  A.C.  Drives  1 

For  Sale 

8  PAGE  GOSS 

COMET. 

AC  Motor,  Chases  and  Rollers. 

NOW  RUNNING 
AVAILABLE 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 

Stamford,  Conn. 

•  a  • 

TUBULAR-24  PAGE  I 

DEKATUBE,  Goss;  new  in  1962:  Bal¬ 
loon  Former ;  A.C.  Drive :  Complete 
Stereo. 

a  a  a 

3  UNITS  COLOR 

3  SCOTT  Units  with  2  superimposed 
color  couples,  end  feed.  AC  drives. 

HOE  MAIL  %  —  FOLDER 

Rebuilt  (6  years  ago).  Have  connect¬ 
ing  parts,  gears,  etc.,  for  Hoe  Simpla 
Press.  Can  also  be  attached  to  almost 
any  single  or  double  width  newspaper 
press.  Can  be  seen  running  on  onr 
floor  until  Sept.  1st.  Available  for 
immediate  deliverr. 

Mattia  Press.  Belleville,  New  Jersey. 
PLymouth  9-0600. 

Pony  RUto-plate.  23  cutoff. 

•  •  • 

Stereotype 

15  UNITS— 3  PR  FOLDERS 

GOSS-High  Speed  on  low  Substructure ; 
A.C.  Drives  ;  23  yia”  cutoff. 

3  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

1  UNIT  Reversible;  22%"-A.C.  Drive. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  Oxford  7-4690 

HALL 

MAT  ROLLER 

with  6  HP  Motor.  Medium  Weight 
roller  for  General  Service. 

26  DURAL  Chases  for  8  Column. 

#1  ROUSE  Power  Band  Saw. 
REBUILT  Radial  Arm  Router. 
FSirnaces  And  CASTING  BOXES, 
all  sizes  and 

MANY  OTHER  ITEMS 

GOSS  4  DECK  PRESS 

Two  Plate  wide.  Color  cylinder,  four 
color  work.  A  C.  drive.  All  stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  Available  now. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 

Stamford,  Conn. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

P.  O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26.  40. 
60,  76.  100  and  160  H.P.  AC.  Two  76 
H.P.  drives  Parallel.  All  complete  with 
control,  chain  and  sprockets.  George 
C.  Oxford.  Box  908.  Bolae.  Idaho. 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

MAT  ROLLERS 

STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  NY  17  OXford  7-46M 

GOSS  OCTUPLE  PRESS 

4  LOW  Construction  Units 

1  DOUBLE  Central  Folder 
LENGTH  sheet  cutoff  2234" 

END  roll  brackets,  electric  hoists 

LUDLOWS  for  rebuilding.  Highest  cash 
price.  Also  surplus  composing  room 
equipment.  Midwest  Matrix  Mart.  tU 
Plymouth  CL.  Chicago,  Webster  9-328$. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

416  Lexington  Ave. 

WANTED:  8-page  Duplex  or  Gom 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available  —  Northern  Machine  Works, 
828  N.  4th  St.  Phila.  6.  Pa. 

New  York  86,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Four  Units,  Iste  model  (4 
page  press,  AC  drive,  22  %"  eut-ofl 
preferred.  Want  roll  stands  but  wonid 
consider  reels.  Write  Box  8208.  Editor 
ft  Publisher  with  complete  details  In¬ 
cluding  price. 

USED  PRESSES 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 

Investing  in  used  printing  equipment 
is  very  important  to  the  publisher  in 
this  market.  Therefore  it  is  wise  to 
investigate  thoroughly  before  making 
a  decision,  and  to  study  your  needs 

MULTIFACE  Teletypesetter  Perfors. 
tor  wanted  for  immediate  delivery 
with  or  without  magazines.  Give  serial 
number  and  detail  spare  parts  etc. 
Box  8826.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

the  presses  bMt. 

Because  so  many  plants  are  con¬ 
tinuously  installing  new  Goss  Presses 
and  stereotype  equipment,  we  usually 
have  a  list  of  the  best  available  used 
equipment. 

WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants, 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

We  invite  your  correspondence,  in 
the  hope  of  helping  you  obtain  tbs 
best  press  for  your  needs  and  also 
the  best  value  for  your  money. 

WANTED:  Curved  plate  rooter  for 
2234  inch  plate  also  fork  truck  with 
paper  roll  handling  clamp.  Box  3494, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  CO. 

6601  West  81st  Street,  Chicago  60,  III. 

1  TELETYPFISETTER  Perforator  multi- 
face.  Anzel,  611  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  N.  Y.  GRamercy  7-8600. 

PHONE  Bishop  2-8800 

1  HELP  WANTED 

COMPLETE  PRESS  ft  STEREO— 

$10,000 

Urgent  need  for  more  space  makes  os 

Circulation 

offer  this  2-unit  Hoe  for  such  a  ridicu¬ 
lously  low  flgure.  New  equipment  al¬ 
most  ready ;  come  see  press  while  still 
in  operation.  It's  doing  excellent  work. 
$10,000  gives  you  press,  furnace,  cast¬ 
ing  box,  trimming-shaving  equipment, 
complete  electrical  equipment  includ¬ 
ing  2  motors.  48  stereo  chases.  Write 
David  Blacker,  South  Omaha  Sun,  800 
Brandeis  Theater  Bldg.,  Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  fine 
Northern  Illinois  Daily.  Opportunity 
here  for  ambitious,  promotion  minded 
man  to  grow  with  job.  Must  know 
A.B.C.  and  daily  procedures.  Box  8424, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  daily 
in  Chart  Area  11.  Most  be  experienced 
in  all  phases.  Box  8428,  Editor  ft  Pub 
lisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Adminittrative 


British  Caribbean  Federation 

APPLICATIONS  are  invited  for  the 
po*t  of  Federal  Information  Officer. 
'Hie  apix>inUnent,  which  will  be  made 
u  itoon  as  possible  by  the  British 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
will  carry  a  salary  of  SlBWI)  9,600. 
It  is  proiKised  that,  on  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Federation,  the  imst  should 
be  made  pensionable  on  a  non-contribu- 
tory  basis.  If  the  selected  candidate 
is  a  Public  Officer  he  will  be  seconded 
in  the  first  instance.  The  selected 
candidate  will  be  required  to  work  at 
pre-federal  headquarters  initially  in 
Barbados  and  to  serve  wherever  the 
Federal  capital  is  sited.  Particulars 
of  leave  and  pasaase  facilities,  and 
arrangements  for  the  secondment  of 
officers  already  in  the  Service  of  a 
British  Commonwealth  Government, 
may  be  obtained  from  the  address 
(riven  below. 

THE  FEDERAL  Information  officer 
will  be  responsible  for  the  planninc 
and  the  building  up  of  the  Information 
Service  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  will  be  executive  head  of  the 
Service.  Candidates  should  be  not  less 
than  thirty  years  of  age  on  the  1st 
September,  1966,  and  should  have  had 
considerable  experience  of  all  aspects 
of  information  service  work  and  ef 
the  Caribbean  area. 

APPLICATIONS  giving  age.  pai^ 
ticulars  of  education,  qualifications 
and  exi>erience,  with  dates,  together 
with  the  names  of  two  persons  to 
act  as  itersonal  referees  and  two  other 
persons  (one  of  whom  should  prefer¬ 
ably  be  the  candidate's  employer)  to 
act  as  professional  referees,  should  be 
submitt^  before  ISth  September.  1966, 
to  the  Colonial  Attache,  British  Elra- 
bassy,  8100  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BUSINESS 

MANAGER 

SMALL  Daily  newsi>aper  Chart  Area  2. 
Must  be  familiar  with  all  phases  of 
newspaper  business.  Salary  according 
to  ability.  Box  8644,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ArtisU  •  Cartoonitts 


WANTED — Experienced  retoucher  and 
artist  for  editorial  art  department  of 
large  metropolitan  newspaper.  Box 
8416,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


_ Clarified  AdvertUing 

TELEPHONE  SUPERVISOR 

Eastern  metropolitan  combination  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper,  leader  in  its 
field,  locate  between  Chart  Areas  2 
and  8,  has  an  immediate  opening  for 
an  experienced  telephone  room  sui>er- 
viaor.  This  is  an  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  competent  woman  who  is 
capable  of  organising  and  controlling  a 
large  group  of  girls.  Write,  giving  age, 
salary  expected  and  resume  of  past  ex¬ 
perience  to  Box  8843,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CLARIFIED  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN  for  daily  newspaper  in  metro¬ 
politan  area.  Good  starting  salary  plus 
monthly  bonus  and  car  allowance.  Ex¬ 
cellent  future.  Box  3424,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CLA.SSIF1ED  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER -Our  Classified  Manager  is  leav¬ 
ing  us  to  go  into  business  for  him¬ 
self  just  as  soon  as  we  locate  a  man 
as  qualified  as  he  to  continue  the 
fine  program  which  has  been  insti¬ 
tuted.  Our  present  CAM  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  consultation  and  initial  guid¬ 
ance  to  help  you  get  started.  We  want 
a  man  well  grounded  in  Classified 
principles  and  experienced  in  a  highly 
comiietitive  field,  and  will  pay  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Our  reputation  is  one  of 
clean,  hard  selling  and  we  are  the 
nraber  one  medium  in  the  market. 
We  are  among  the  first  ten  in  the 
cation  in  classified  and  wish  to  re¬ 
main  there.  Piease  reply  by  letter  to 
Britt  Brown,  Advertising  Director, 
The  Wichita  Eagle,  Kansas  first  news¬ 
paper. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


HELP  WANTED 


CorrespondentB 


CORRESPONDENTS 

who  are  employed  on  newspaiiers. 
know  news  values,  can  write  good 
features  are  wanted  in  cities  where 
daily  newspapers  are  published.  String 
rates ;  free  subscription.  Box  8633, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ADDITIONAL  PERMANENT  SOUCI- 
TOR  wanted  for  fast-growing  daily 
$100  weekly  base  pay  and  good  bonus. 
Charles  Patten,  Business  Manager, 
Farmington  (New  Mexico)  Times. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  one  of 
the  best  small  city  6  day  evening  papers 
in  North  West.  Hospital  plan,  vacation, 
wonderful  fishing  and  hunting.  Want 
man  who  likes  to  develop  accounts  and 
who  enjoys  the  friendliness  of  a  small 
town.  Salary  $340  month  and'  override. 
Permanent.  Apply  North  Idaho  Press, 
Wallace,  Idaho. 

CENTRAL  ILLINOIS  daily  of  18,000 
has  opening  for  advertising  man  ca¬ 
pable  of  directing  staff  of  four.  Prefer 
man  about  30  with  selling  and  layout 
experience.  Hospitalization,  life  insur¬ 
ance  plans.  Annual  vacation.  Box  8442, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  AD  MAN.  Live  pr^ 
gressive  city  in  Chart  Area  11.  Good 
starting  salary  and  incentive  plan.  Ad¬ 
vancement  possibilities  excellent  for 
producer.  Write,  giving  age,  experi- 
enc,  marital  and  military  status,  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  and  date  available. 
Box  8436,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  weekly  with  un¬ 
usual  potential  seeks  person  with  ad¬ 
vertising  know-how  or  willingness  to 
learn  advertising-business  phase  of 
weekly  field.  Give  full  details  in  first 
letter.  Box  3429,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
ADVER'nSING  MANAGER  for  small 
76  year  old  southern  daily.  Staff  of  4. 
Give  full  particulars.  Box  3502,  Editor 
ft  Publisher.  _ 

ADVER’nSING  MAN  WANTED  for 
layout  and  selling  for  twin  weekly 
newspapers.  Mayte  you  are  a  second 
man  looking  for  a  better  job.  This  is 
a  good  and  permanent  position.  Write 
all,  salary,  etc.  first  letter.  Humboldt 
Newspapers,  Humboldt,  Iowa. 

BURUNGTON  FREE  PRESS,  Ver¬ 
mont’s  Largest  Newspaper,  has  open¬ 
ing  on  retail  staff  for  competent,  young 
salesman  to  handle  major  accounts. 
Su^tantial  salary  and  top  bonus  ar¬ 
rangement  with  profit-sharing  plan  and 
all  known  benefits.  Must  be  aggressive 
new-business-getter.  Will  provide  ex¬ 
cellent  training,  including  Bureau 
Workshop  and  Operation  Step-Up.  This 
advertisement  will  appear  only  once 
since  we  seek  the  alert  type  who  al¬ 
ways  reads  trade  papers.  Write  fully, 
including  all  information,  pay  require¬ 
ments,  etc. 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  for  a  leading 
Connecticut  newsi>aper.  Man  who  can 
take  responsibility  and  has  imagina¬ 
tion.  Must  be  able  to  do  a  real  creative 
and  selling  job.  Send  age.  background 
and  personal  information  to  Box  8611, 

Editoi^  ft  Publis^r.  _ _ _ _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  Chart 
Area  2  daily.  $110  weekly  plus  bonus, 
other  benefits.  If  you  are  young,  per¬ 
sonable.  with  a  good  selling  record 
behind  you.  this  is  the  job  for  you. 
Write  Box  3319,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  advertising  salesman 
wanted.  State  salary  needed,  references 
etc.  first  letter.  Good  insurance,  hos¬ 
pitalisation.  pension  plans.  Aurora 
Beacon-News,  Aurora,  Illinois. 
EXPERIENCED  ADVER’nSING 

SAI.ESMAN  who  can  sell  and  write 
copy.  Permanent  position  to  right 
man.  Salary  and  Commission.  Give 
references  and  past  experience.  Write 
Nolan  DcLaughter,  News-Times,  El 
Dorado,  Arkansas.  _ 

OHIO’S  100th  daily  14600  circulation) 
has  unusual  opportunity  for  aggressive 
young  man  with  sales  record  for  top 
job  in  fast  growing  area.  Write  fully 
— all  replies  confidential.  Daily  News, 
Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


i  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 

RETAIL  SALESMAN 
I  We  need  a  SALESMAN  who  may  be 
I  a  better  merchandiser  than  a  prodne- 
I  tion  man ;  — who  can  talk  the  language 
:  of  merchants,  winning  and  holding 
I  their  confidence  in  his  ability  to  mer- 
1  chandise  their  advertising, 
i  In  addition  to  excellent  salary  and 
'  bonus,  there  are  side  benefits,  includ- 
I  ing  comi>any  paid  hospitalization,  life 
I  insurance,  retirement  program  and  op¬ 
tional  personal  savings  plan.  C^mfort- 
I  able  dry  climate  in  Eutern  Cascade 
I  area  with  wonderful  fishing  (trout, 
steelhead,  salmon),  hunting  (quail, 
pheasant,  ducks,  deer  and  elk),  and 
five  months  of  skiing.  Summer  water 
sports  in  nearby  lakes.  Write  Charles 
L.  Nicholson.  Advertising  Director, 
Herald  and  Republic,  Yakima,  Wash¬ 
ington.  All  replies  in  strict  confidence. 

THIS  IS  OPEN 
for  a  Man  or  a  Woman  1 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  an  ag¬ 
gressive  weekly  in  0>nnectieut'a  fastest 
growing  town.  Must  have  car.  Send 
resume  and  salary  needs  to;  Box  421, 
Wallingford  Post,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


TWO  EXPERIENCED 
DISPLAY  SALESMEN 

PERMANENT  positions  open  now  on 
six-day  24,000  paper.  Must  know  sell¬ 
ing.  layout  and  copy  work.  Excellent 
working  conditions  and  benefits  includ¬ 
ing  retirement  plan.  Prefer  men  with 
families.  Above-average  salaries.  Air¬ 
mail  details  to  Joe  D.  Smith,  Business 
Manager,  Town  Talk,  Alexandria,  t*. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

NEWSPAPER  Representative  has  ex¬ 
cellent  opt>ortunity  open  in  midwest 
city  for  young  aggressive  man  with 
successful  background  selling  ad'ertis- 
ing  for  newspapers.  Please  send  pro¬ 
file.  Replies  held  strictly  confidential. 
Box  3546,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Editorial 


DETROIT.  Experienced  correspondent 
needed.  Part-time.  Han  or  woman. 
News,  trade  reports,  features.  Write 
in  full  to  News  Editor,  Boot  and  Shoe 
Recorder,  Chestnut  ft  66th  Sts.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  89,  Pennsylvania. 

SUN  JOURNAL.  New  Bern.  North 
Carolina,  wants  both  desk  man  and 
sports-general  reporter.  Dependable  men 
only  need  references. 

WANTED  —  NOW  —  an  experienced 
I  newsman ;  a  veteran  deskman  capable 
I  of  fill-in  ‘slot'  work ;  a  girl  who  can 
I  work  a  beat  or  pan  a  feature.  Morn- 
,  ing  paper.  EDITOR  ft  PUBUSHER 
I  Chart  Area  3,  salary  determined  by 
experience.  Reply  Box  8260,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  CITY  reporter  wanted 
by  Brownsville  (Texas)  Herald.  Send 
full  details  in  first  letter.  Starting 
salary  $76.00. 

NEWSMAN  general  reporting,  able 
to  handle  wire.  Herald  Times.  Manl- 
towoc.  Wisconsin. 


i  OPPORTUNITY 

for  Recent  J-&hool  Grad 
I  Northern  Ohio  small  daily  nee^  young 
I  man  in  September  for  associate  editor; 

assist  with  advertising.  Please  write 
I  fully  to  Shelby  Daily  Globe,  Shelby, 

;  Ohio.  _ _ 

I  NEWSPAPER  EDITORIAL  P081- 
I  TIONS  OPEN  FOB  YOUNG  MEN 
,  AND  WOMEN  BETWEEN  THE  $60 
,  $90  LEVEL  IN: 

California 

Florida 

South  Carolina 
Illinois 

I  Colorado 

i  AND  MANY  OTHER  STATES.  SUB- 
:  MIT  RESUMES  TO:  BILL  McKEE 
BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  SUITE  1417.  $9 
,  E.  MADISON  ST..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
I  CE  6-6670. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editoritd 


PAINSTAKING  WRITER,  young  wo- 
nnan  or  man  interested  chiefly  in  magw- 
sine  Journalism,  to  join  staff  of  serv¬ 
ice  club  magazine  in  September.  Chart 
Area  6.  Resume  to  Box  8829,  Editor 

ft  Publisher.  _ 

reporter’^  PH^TO<3RAPHMl  2  or 
more  years  experience  to  rove  on  news 
and  feature  assignments  over  half  of 
Northern  New  England  state.  Give 
full  particulars  regarding  backsrround. 
experience,  health,  salary  requirements, 
etc.  Box  8316,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
REPORTER  SPORTS,  general,  some 
copy  reading.  J-Grad  preferred.  Solid 
future.  Write  in  detail  publisher  Cslt- 
teret  County  News  Times,  Morehead 

City,  North  Carolina. _ 

WE  HAVE  NEED  OF  one  reporter 
and  one  copy  reader  on  a  Metropolitan 
morning  newspaper  in  chart  area  10. 
Prefer  applicants  under  86.  CInly 
those  giving  full  details  of  education, 
employment,  experience  and  back¬ 
ground  will  be  considered.  Reply  to 

Box  3311,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  medium  size 
Texas  daily.  Write  giving  background 
and  expect^  starting  salary.  Box  8451, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SPORTS  ^WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
on  daily  in  lively  small  city.  Congenial 
working  conditions  with  good  starting 
pay  and  attractive  benefits.  Need  soon¬ 
est  possible.  Write,  wire  or  call  par¬ 
ticulars  to  Bob  Washburn,  Wellington, 

Kansas,  Daily  News. _ _ _ 

EDITOR^AD  MAN  with  experience,  or 
apt  and  responsible  J-Grad,  for  live 
weekly  in  New  England  shore  town. 
Large  organization :  good  opportunity. 
Write  exijerience,  references,  salary 
exiiected.  Write  The  Niantic  News, 

Box  269,  Niantic,  Connecticut. _ 

WIM;  EDITOR  on  daily  In  lively  small 
city.  Congenial  working  conditions  with 
good  starting  pay  and  attractive  bene¬ 
fits.  Need  soonest  possible.  Write,  wire 
or  call  particulars  to  Bob  Washburn, 
Wellington.  Kansas,  Daily  News. 

GROWING.  UVEWIRE  downsUte 
Illinois  dally  has  immediate  opening 
for  general  assignment  reporter-pho¬ 
tographer.  Newspaper  and  community 
have  much  to  offer  in  good  living 
and  working  conditions,  modern,  proo 
perous  surroundings,  merit  raisea, 
generous  extra  benefits,  salary  to  meet 
qualifications.  Send  resume  to  Box 
3407,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

'Tn~NEW  YORK  CITY 

TOP  TRADE  MAGAZINE  wanU  writer 
with  minimum  6  years  experience  on 
publication  with  high  editorial  stand¬ 
ards  for  general  news  reporting  in 
specialized  field.  Initiative,  thorough¬ 
ness,  accuracy,  dependability  essential, 
^ture  limited  only  by  quality  of  work. 

Box  3400.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

ONE^AN  sports  desk.  9800  Southern 
New  England  daily  wants  combination 
editor-columnist  to  handle  all  sports 
and  page  layout.  Must  be  lively 
writer,  do  daily  column.  Job  beneflta 
include  paid  life  insurance.  Must  be 
real  sports  enthusiast.  Box  8434,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher.  _  _  _ 

REPORTER  to  work  on  outstanding 
0>nnecticut  newspaper.  This  is  open¬ 
ing  for  a  young  man  with  lots  of 
ambition  and  know-how.  Box  3417, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

SOirrHERN  pm  daily,  city  of 
176,000  seeks  applications  from  re- 
porter-deskmen.  'Write  George  Shan¬ 
non,  Editor,  Shreveport  (Louisiana) 

Journal. _ _ _ 

sToRTS  ITIITOR  for  8000  afternoon 
daily  Southern  California  isolated 
desert  area.  Immediate  opening.  In¬ 
terview  necessary.  Send  resume,  ref¬ 
erences.  samples  of  work  to  Box  8448, 

Editor  ft  Publisher^ _ _ 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  for  U.P.  wire. 
Work  also  includes  occasional  feature 
stories  which  applicant  illustrates  with 
Speed  Graphic  pictures.  Job  starts 
at  $60  week  with  guaranb-ed  raise 
after  six  months.  Must  be  J-grad  or 
experienced.  This  is  chance  to  work 
on  midwest  award-winning  daily  of 
6000  circulation.  Require  interview 
and  references.  Box  M12,  Editor  4k 
Publisher. 


L. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


YOUNG  MAN: 

If  you  are  a  real  newsman,  competent 
with  both  writinK  and  pictures,  there 
is  a  fine  career  awaitins  you  with 
prize  winninK  downstate  Illinois  daily. 
Pleasant  working,  livins  conditions  in 
KTOwins,  prosperous,  friendly  city. 
Liberal  starting:  pay,  profit  sharing;, 
free  insurance,  merit  raises,  increas- 
inK  responsibility  and  reward.  Write 
details  traininK,  experience  to  Box 
8408,  Editor  &  Publisher,  and  per¬ 
sonal  interview  will  be  arranKed. 

YOUNG  MAN  for  City  Hall  reporter 
on  momins  paper,  17,000.  Growing;. 
Some  features  besides  municipai  cov¬ 
erage.  College  graduate  with  one  or 
two  years’  experience  on  weekly  or 
small  daily  preferred.  Ability  to  use 
camera  helpful.  List  experience  and 
salary  range.  Employment  Manager, 
Meriden  Record,  Meriden,  Conn. 
COMBINA^ON  REPORT’^  and  ad- 
vertising  man  by  New  Hampshire 
weekly  newspaper.  Write  Box  8519, 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 

COMPETENT  WIRE  EDITOR  at  once 
for  small  western  Washington  Daily. 
Contact  Don  Keown,  Skagit  Valley 
Herald,  Mount  Vernon,  Washington. 
EXPERIENCED  REPORTER-EDITOR 
for  8-weekly  chain.  New  Jersey.  Op¬ 
portunity  here.  Car  required.  Manville 
(New  Jersey)  News. 

WIRE  COPY,  sports  editor,  small  daily. 
Camera  experience  helpful.  Bryan, 
Ohio,  Times. 

COPY  DESKMAN,  experienced.  Chart 
Area  2.  Good  job,  good  pay,  good 
future.  Write  Box  3317,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DESKMAN  —  Need  man  to  do  desk 
work  with  occasional  reporting  assign¬ 
ments  _  on  morning  paper  in  South 
Atlantic  coastal  city.  Starting  salary 
$70  to  $85  weekly  according  to  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  references  please.  Box 
3513,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
have  opening  for  ambitious  man 
to  be  editor  of  5  day  daily,  3(M)0  cir¬ 
culation,  in  growing  midwest  town. 
Prefer  man  with  some  photo  and  Fair- 
child  work.  Splendid  training  for  the 
big  time.  Excellent  conditions  for  the 
small  town  fellow.  If  interested  call 
Tom  Mills,  Phone  3,  HoopMton,  Illinois. 
I’M  BEHIND  THE  8,  in  chart  area,  that 
is!  Need  a  combo  news-ad  man  at 
once.  Good  small  town  weeklies.  If  you 
are  qualified  and  getting  nowheres, 
here’s  a  chance  to  get  ahead.  Tops  in 
pay  plus  eventual  working  interest — or 
more — on  your  own  terms.  A  real  op¬ 
portunity  if  you  like  the  weekly  field 
Box  3529.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
MANAGING  EDITOR  from  Chart 
Areas  8,  4  or  5  for  morning  daily  of 
16,000  circulation.  Excellent  location 
with  fine  opportunity  for  newspapef 
talent.  Must  have  good  character  and 
proved  ability.  List  all  personal  data, 
experience  and  references.  Box  8635. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR.  middle  -  size 
daily,  chart  Area  2.  Write  fully.  Box 
8321,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEED  GOOD  CITY  EDITOR  from 
eastern  Metropolitan  area  to  help  a 
amall  Fior'da  daily  grow  bianter.  P’refer 
man  who  has  b^n  at  least  assistant 
city  editor  on  big-time  tabloid.  Must 
show  knowledge  of  news  practices  that 
produce  mass  circulation.  Box  3520. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER  —  Experienced  newsman, 
now  employed  in  Midwest,  who  ap¬ 
preciates  value  of  accuracy,  with  better 
than  average  writing  ability.  Prefer 
man  from  daily  of  10,000-26,000  cir¬ 
culation.  Chart  area  6.  Write  details 
of  experience  and  salary  requirements 
to  _Box  8607,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
REPORTER  —  For  morning  paper  to 
cover  beat  In  city  over  60,000  population 
chart  area  8.  Starting  salary  $60  to  $80 
weekly  depending  on  exiterience.  Good 
opportunity  for  right  man.  Send  refer- 
races.  Box  3514,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 
SEE  or  write  Art  Snyder  for  the  top 
editorial  jobs.  Trade  paper,  consumer 
magazine.  House  organ,  etc. 

CADILLAC  EMPLOYMENT 

AGENCY,  INC. 

220  So.  State  St.  Chicago,  III. 

WAbash  2-4800 


HELP  WANTED 


Edilorimi 


REPORTER  who  uses  camera.  For 
Jersey  Shore  Tabloid.  Show  ability  and 
becomes  assistant  editor.  Send  full 
details.  Box  8617,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
REWRITE  MAN,  reporter,  editor  for 
religious  news  agency  in  New  York 
City.  Press  association  or  similar  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  Good  opportunity 
in  growing  field  for  high  type  expert. 
Give  full  details.  Box  8528,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY  for  man 
interested  in  becoming  Sports  Editor 
of  17,600  daily  in  northern  Illinois. 
Immediate  opening.  Located  within 
driving  distance  of  four  Big  Ten 
universities.  Complete  planning  and 
layout  of  sports  pages  necessary.  Two 
high  schools,  new  junior  high  and 
grade  schools  with  full  athletic  pro¬ 
grams.  Good  salary  to  start  with  fine 
future  possibilities.  Write  Box  3512, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER  for  Florence.  South 
Carolina,  Morning  News.  Prefer  ap¬ 
plicants  from  southeastern  states  but 
will  consider  any.  Want  young  ener¬ 
getic  man  of  good  character  with 
potential  for  sports  editor.  Write  James 
A.  Rogers,  Editor. 

WANTED,  editorial  writer.  Give  full 
information,  experience,  education,  ref¬ 
erences  and  work  samples.  Dominant 
mid-western  newspaper,  over  100,000 
circulation.  Box  3527,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WANTEID — Experienced  reporter.  Chart 
Areas  6,  7  and  8.  Write  News  Editor, 
Telegraph-Herald,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
WOMAN’S  NEWS  REPORTER  for  big 
city  morning  daily  (CTiart  Area  2). 
'The  lady  should  have  the  ability  to 
get  along  with  people  and  some  experi¬ 
ence  in  writing  fashions  and  features. 
Good  pay.  pleasant  surroundings.  Write 
fully  to  Box  3500.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WOMEN’S  News  reporter,  eastern  p.m. 
daily.  Top  scale  for  experienced,  able 
gal.  Box  3.323,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
YOUNG  MALE ’SPORTSWRfTT.R.  col¬ 
lege  degree,  on  small  up-state  P.M. 
daily.  Good  opportunity,  write  full 
details  to  Box  3510,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Free  Lanee 


SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the  { 
huge  house  organ  field.  8,000  house  ' 
organs  buy  I  Payment  from  $10  to  I 
$100  for  single  photo-and-caption  fea¬ 
tures.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Services,  161  W.  48  St.,  N.T.C.,  N.T. 


Mechanical 


ROTARY  PRESSMAN-STEREO’TYPER 
needed  by  south-ecntrml  Pennsylvania 
daily.  Send  application  to  PNPA,  2717 

N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. _ 

COMPOSITYIRS — Must  be  journeymen. 
For  expanding  daily  newspaper,  on 
night  side.  Open  shop.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Wages  commensurate 
with  ability.  Chart  Area  2.  Apply  Box 
8384,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

j  PRINTER — Foreman  or  assistant  su- 
I  perintendent  for  daily  newspaper,  must 
'  be  all  around  capable  newspaper 
printer.  Open  shop.  Apply  Box  8888, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  Chart  Area  2. 

;  PRINTER.  COMBlNA’nON  OR 
!  FLOOR  MAN  good  on  ads.  Union 
j  or  plan  eligible.  Scale  $2.68  hour. 

I  Hospital  plan,  vacation.  Wonderful 
1  fishing,  hunting.  North  Idaho  Press. 

I  Wallace,  Idaho. 

MACHINIST  —  for  6  Intertypes,  Lud- 
!  low  and  Elrod.  Union  or  eligible.  6- 
'  day  week.  4:00  p.m.  to  12:30  a.m. 
I  Scale  $103.50.  Apply  Wilfrid  Boisvert. 
I  foreman.  VINELAND  (New  Jersey) 
TIMES-JOURNAL. 


Promotion — Public  Relation$ 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  MAN 

Seiberling  Rubber  Company.  Excellent 
career  opportunity  for  man  with  news¬ 
paper  exiterience.  Prefer  man  under 
SO.  State  experience,  education  and 
approximate  salary  requirements  in 
letter  to  Salaried  Personnel,  Seiberling 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron  9,  Ohio. 


HELP  WANTED _ 

Promotion — Public  Relation*  I 


PRESS  RELATIONS 


AN  excellent  opportunity  now  exists 
in  our  Employee  Ck>mmunieations  and 
Press  Relations  Division  for  a  college 
graduate  who  has  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence. 


RESPONSIBIU'nES  will  include  news 
A  feature  writing,  and  employee  sports 
information. 


IN’TERESTED  people  are  invited  to 
call  in  person  or  send  resumes  of 
qualifications  to  Mr.  R.  R.  Haarlow, 
Professional  Employment  Co-ordinator ; 


CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  CO. 


Peoria,  Illinois 


PUBUC  RELATIONS  assistant.  West-  ' 
port,  Connecticut,  competent  writer, 
knows  media,  initiative,  car.  Good 
opportunity.  Box  3534,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR-MANAGER  for  branch  pub-  i 
lio  relations  office  in  eastern  univer-  | 
sity  small  city.  Opportunity  for  profit  I 
sharing  and  ’’brooming  your  own  ' 
boss.”  Write  full  resume.  Box  3410, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  j 

PUBUC  RELATIONS— Large  Indian¬ 
apolis  firm  has  attractive  offer  for  a 
man  under  80  with  an  Indiana  back¬ 
ground  who  likes  to  write.  Should  be 
a  college  graduste;  have  newspaper 
editorial  or  advertising  agency  ex¬ 
perience,  including  managing  the  work 
of  others ;  a  good  iwrsonality  and  a 
liking  for  people.  Please  include  state¬ 
ment  of  background,  education  and 
exjwrienoe.  Box  8808,  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ASSISTANT  PROMO’nON  MANAGER 
wanted  by  one  of  the  Southwest’s 
largest  newspaper  with  a  long  and 
consistent  reco^  of  outstanding  pro¬ 
motion.  Several  years  of  all-around 
newspaper  promotion  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Knowledge  of  layout,  art  and 
production  helpful.  Principal  duties 
will  be  to  supply  ideas,  spark  and 
know-how  for  stepped-up  circulation 
sales  program.  Experience  in  this 
phase  essential.  Write  giving  essential 
facts  about  yourself,  your  background 
and  salary  requirements.  Personal  in¬ 
terview  will  be  arranged  later  when 
you  show  samples.  Box  3411,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
Logan,  Ohio 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


Cla»*ified  Advertising 


MORE  SALES-POWER 
FOR  CLASSIFIED  STAFFERS  1 

ABILITY  to  sell  more  linage  and  sign 
up  more  contracts  .  .  .  New  pride 
and  happiness  in  their  work — thsse 
are  benefits  enrollees  from  over  2(M 
daily  papers  rei>ort  they’ve  gsin^ 

I  from  the  Howard  Parish  Course  Is 
Classified  Advertising. 

YOU  get  individualized  attention  is 
this  20-lesson  correspondence  coarse. 
It  explains  tested  sairo,  servicing  and 
I  copywriting  techniques  that  pay  o9 
j  in  easy-to-follow  style. 

I  TOTAL  FEE,  $66.  For  more  salss- 
power,  increased  copywriting  ability 
and  greater  job-happiness,  mail  your 
j  application  with  initial  $16  payment 
today. 


HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
2900  N.W.  79th  Street, 
Miami  47,  Florida 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


NEWSPAPER 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

EXPERIENCED  Professional  with 
proven  mechanical  background  on  large 
dailies.  Available  immediately.  Geo¬ 
graphic  location  unimportant.  Replies 
in  confidence.  Box  3450,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  avaiUble  who 
knows  bow  to  make  the  most  profit 
out  of  a  market’s  potential.  Write  P.O. 
Box  611  or  call  968-M  Hamilton.  Mse- 
sachusetts,  for  details. 

PUBLISHER,  publisher’s  assistant  or 
managing  editor,  small  daily  or  large 
weekly.  Complete  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  front,  back.  40,  18  years  same 
firm.  Prize  winner  as  editor,  proved 
money-maker  in  business  office.  Record 
will  stand  careful  scrutiny.  Now  re¬ 
ceiving  $10,000  plus  bonus  as  publisher. 
Family  health  reason  for  change.  Chart 
areas  10,  11,  12.  Box  8516,  Editor  i 
Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Administratipe  i 

Editorial 

Editorial 

Editorial 

assistant  to  PUBUSHER.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  young  man,  34,  wishes  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  all  departments 
thoroughly.  Five  years  daily  editor, 
unusual  knowledge  of  management 
principles,  personnel.  Hard  worker, 
can  assume  responsibility.  Box  3439, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Clattified  Advertiting 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  Thorough 
knowledge,  good  record.  10  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Best  of  references.  Available 
September  3.  Write  Box  3531,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Salesman — 
young.  Aggressive  with  3  years  daily 
experience.  Thorough  knowledge  of 
promotion  -  e.xpansion.  A-1  record  of 
lineage  increases.  24  —  veteran.  Box 
3546.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Duplay  AdvertUing 

TOP  NOTCH  SALIiSMAN— wanU  job 
with  future,  lifetime  of  (family) 
weekly  exijerience,  6  years  daily,  now 
with  80,000  daily,  30,  family  man. 
Liberal  Arts  Degree,  very  g<^  lay¬ 
out  and  copy,  a  go-getter  with  ex-  i 
eellent  references.  Relocate  chart  area 
10  or  12.  Write  Box  3324,  Editor  A  ' 
Publisher. _ 

WANT  TO  LOCATE  second  man  on 
local  advertising  staff  of  Pekin  Daily 
Times,  Pekin,  Illinois,  as  advertising 
manager  of  newspaper  of  10,000  to 
16,000  circulation  or  as  salesman  on 
lawr  newspaiwr.  Employer  will  give 
top  recommendations, 

ADVERTISING  manager  or  assistant.  I 
Young  man  (31)  wHh  six  years  display  | 
sales  utilising  Ad  Bureau  planned  sell¬ 
ing.  Experience  on  50,000  and  8,000 
dailies  in  Midwest.  Will  consider  any 
area  where  there  is  opportunity  and  a 
top  school  system  for  my  three  chil¬ 
dren.  Veteran,  Missouri  graduate.  3110  j 
minimum.  Write  Box  3537.  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


CAN  YOU  USE  a  farm  editor  with 
master’s  degree  in  European  history, 
a  year's  experience  covering  world's 
champion  high-school  football  team, 
some  knowledge  of  press  photography, 
specialization  in  rural-urban  writing, 
free-lance  sales  in  aviation,  and  a 
car?  Box  3409,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHALLENGING  I 

•pot  on  metropolitan  daily  sought  by  I 
sbo  newsman  with  ten  years  top  reporting, 

ollt  re-write,  editing  exiwrience  New  York 

sad  midwest.  Box  3313,  Editor  dk 
Iss-  Publisher. 

FORMER  LARGE-CITY  reporter,  city 
•ditor  6000  daily,  just  out  of  Army 
Msks  political,  general  reporting,  large 
city,  state  capital,  county  seat.  BA 
(iovemment,  MA  International  Rela- 
tlona  Single,  Anywhere — right  paper, 
job  and  saUry.  Box  3218,  Editor  dk 
Publisher. 

MANAGING,  SUNDAY.  TRAVEL  EDI- 
TOR,  39,  22  years’  experience,  seek¬ 
ing  position  on  eastern  daily  or  Sunday 
paper,  available  September  16.  Box 
>233.  Editor  dk  Publisher. 

JOURNALISM  honors  long  in  storage 
with  college  year  book.  Samples  now 
do  talking  for  20-year-oId  news-feature 
writer  with  7  years’  experience.  Call¬ 
ing  all  media  where  writing  style  and 
imagination  are  just  as  sacred  as 
clarity  and  accuracy.  New  York  City, 
please.  Box  3341.  Editor  *  Publisher. 
COUPLE  wish  to  write  editorials,  j 
handle  Letters  To  Editor,  and  do  ! 
cultural  reviews  for  daily  with  patri¬ 
otic  American  policy.  A.  L.  Wilhoite, 

I  W,  17th  St.,  Tulsa,  Oklah oma. 
REPORTER:  Vet.  27,  just  finished 
J  School  will  locate  anywhere  there's 
a  good  daily.  Some  experiences  on  a 
<iaily.  Eager  to  learn.  Complete 
mume  furnished.  Eugene  Ingalls,  69 
wnaldson  Ave..  Rutherford.  N.  J. 

SPORTS  EDI’TOR-WRITER,  6  years 
daily  experience.  32,  looking  for  larger 
newspaper.  Knows  makeup,  heads, 
mmers.  Worker.  Box  3365,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

journalism'  BEGINNERS— We  have 
many  journalism  grads  seeking  con¬ 
nections.  Also  have  journalism  juniors 
Peking  jobs  at  minimum  wages.  Birch 
Personnel,  69  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 
t  Illinois. 


EDITOR.  SOUTHERN  DAILY,  cir¬ 
culation  over  50,000,  now  earning 
39,600.  seeks  minimum  of  312,000. 
Proven  ability,  42,  with  23  years’ 
experience,  including  10  in  present 
affiliation.  Editor,  Managing  Editor, 
Public  Relations.  Prefer  Chart  Areas 
9.  6,  4,  3.  Box  3404,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN  —  Now 
stymied  on  small  daily.  Seeks  change 
to  medium  sized  daily  where  con¬ 
scientiousness,  ability,  willingness  to 
work,  accept  responsibility  Will  pay 
off.  Single,  sober,  37.  BA  in  Journal¬ 
ism-Political  Science.  Reply  Box  3413, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FIVE-YEAR  newsman  seeks  job  as 
magazine  or  newspaper  feature  writer. 

;  College  vet,  married.  Box  3403,  Editor 
'  &  Publisher. 

'  VET,  34,  BA,  five  years  dailies  all 
beats,  heavy  features,  some  desk. 
Want  to  move  up.  Consider  wire 
service,  magazine,  public  relations. 
Prefer  East  Coiwt.  Box  3440,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

WIDELY  copied  EDITOR,  with  ex¬ 
ceptional  knowledge  of  polities,  cur¬ 
rent  trends  and  international  affairs. 

I  Author  of  historical  works.  Box  3401, 

I  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

j  INVES'nGA’nVE  REPORTER,  swing 
man — top  flight  experience  26  years, 
ranging  from  Pail-Mall  Award  to  po- 
I  litical  columnist  and  managing  editor ; 

!  48.  married,  college.  Prefer  Florida, 

I  go  anywhere.  Box  3446,  Editor  ft 
Publisher, 

I  WI^  TO  RETURN  to  feature  writ 
I  ing,  general  editorial,  etc.  Now  in 
advertising.  Now  in  Boston.  Will  re- 
I  locate.  Box  3432,  FMitor  ft  Publisher. 

I  ADMINISTRA’nVE  POSI’nON 
Desired  by  competent  man.  Adequate 
salary  ext)ected.  Box  3503,  Editor  ft 
Publisher.  _ 

AMBITIOUS  MANAGING  EDITOR 
6,000  Michigan  daily  seeks  similar, 
comparable,  equivalent  post  Chart  Area 
6  on  livewire  paper  in  wide  awake 
location.  Family,  vet,  AB.  28.  10  years 
experience  all  beats,  desk.  Box  8521, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS  YOUNG  JOURNALIST, 
married,  vet,  college  grad,  seeks  re¬ 
porter  spot  medium  daily  to  start  De¬ 
cember  1.  22  Months  experience  wire 
desk,  all  types  reporting  (accent  poli¬ 
tics)  small  daily.  Prefer  east,  west 
coast.  Box  8638.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

COMPETENT  Newspaper  men  and 
women  available  for  all  parts  of  the 
country,  carefully  screened  by  Dan 
Gordon,  a  veteran  newsman.  We  are 
the  only  private  employment  agency 
in  the  East  with  a  special  desk  to  (ill 
newspaper  jobs.  AT  NO  COST  TO 
EMPLOYER.  Write  Dan  Gordon.  Mid- 
I  town  Personnel  Agency,  130  W.  42 
!  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
EDITOR-REPORTER.'  5  years,  dead 
ended  on  midwest  weekly,  wants  coun¬ 
ty,  city  beat  on  small  daily,  east  or 
west  roast.  30.  Single.  Vet.  J-Grad. 
snx.  Some  law.  Box  3636,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  RESEARCH.  Can  fur- 
nish  clear  reports.  Box  8516,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

EDITOR,  married,  mature,  heavy  ex¬ 
perience  city,  cable,  photo,  ropy  desks ; 
seeks  relocation  on  daily  under  100,000, 
preferably  Chart  Areas  10  or  11.  Sal¬ 
ary  not  prime  consideration.  Box  3505, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  31,  Chart  Area  2.  Outstand¬ 
ing  record  in  makeup,  photo  editing, 
'  Sunday  sections,  feature  ideas.  A  thor- 
oiighly  experienced  professional.  Box 
'  3525,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

ASSOCIATE  PUBUSHER 


YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  EDITOR- 

ASSOCIATE  PUBLISHER  OF  CHART 

AREA  2  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  IN 

7,500 -CIRCULATION  CLASS  DE¬ 
SIRES  TO  RELOCATE. 

•  Sound  overall  newsman,  capable 
of  producing  or  helping  to  pro¬ 
duce  top-flight,  up-to-date  news¬ 
paper  at  low  costs. 

•  Thorough  knowledge  of  all  depart¬ 
ments. 

•  Public  speaking  background  .  .  . 
radio,  TV  experience. 

•  University  graduate,  clean  cut, 
personable  and  sober. 

•  Solid  record  of  achievement. 

•  Thirty-four  years  of  ago,  married, 
veteran. 

•  Best  references. 


Box  3436,  Editor  &  Publisher 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  looking 
for  reaponaible  job  anywhere,  news¬ 
paper  or  public  relations.  Thorough 
knowledge  all  phases  dailies,  weeklies. 
Mark  C.  Green.  2793  Bahia  VUU. 
Sarasota,  Florida. 

5-YEAR  NEWSMAN,  30,  all  phases, 
seeks  bright  spot  in  New  England. 
Box  3624,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT,  seven 
years  abroad,  wire  service  reporting 
and  executive  assignments  Middle  East. 
Europe,  Africa,  desires  permanent  con¬ 
nection  preferably  Washington  solid 
reporting  or  other  responsible  capacity. 
Now  in  Europe  and  would  remain  there 
depending  on  offer.  Resigning  from 
present  job  held  11  years  to  seek  some¬ 
thing  bigger.  Excellent  recommenda¬ 
tion  from  present  employer.  Earlier 
experience  Washington,  Chicago  and 
smalltown  midwest  newspapers.  Avail¬ 
able  mid-November.  Write  Box  3504, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  or  news  editor 
opportunity,  medium-size  paper,  or 
desk  job  with  large  daily.  Chart  Area 
1  or  2.  Fully  experience,  responsible 
news  executive,  39.  Family.  Box  3528, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SPORTS.  COPY  DESK,  reporting— 
Any  size  daily  in  East.  Native  New 
Yorker.  Liberal  arts  training.  Varied 
sports,  news  background.  Now  on  West 
Coast  metropolitan  desk.  Job  solid. 
Want  return  East.  8  years  experience, 
most  In  East.  Every  employer  a  refer¬ 
ence.  33,  non-drinker,  2  children.  Can 
pay  own  way.  Box  3506,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TV  COLUMNIST.  32.  knowledgeable. 
I  steady :  12  years  experience  as  report- 
I  er,  editor,  pundit :  contacts ;  available 
on  return  from  European  trip  mid- 
October  :  sample  columns  available. 
Box  3522,  Fiditor  &  Publisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  GENIUS?— I'm  sorry 
I’m  not  one.  but  perhaps  there’s  a 
managing  editor  in  Chart  areas  1,  2, 

6  or  11  who  wants  a  hardworking,  de- 
I>endable  day  side  slot  or  rim  man 
with  14  years  varied  experience.  Mar¬ 
ried.  children,  ambitious,  determined. 
Box  3518,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
WASHINGTON  MAN  bogged  down  in 
sluggish  bureau  seeks  switch  or  chance 
to  localize  national  beat,  write  column 
for  large  daily.  Box  8532,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ _ 

WILLING  TO  LEARN  all  phases  news 
and  features:  prefer  In  or  near  large 
city.  Girl,  26,  BA.  Limited  news  ex¬ 
perience  Washington,  D.  C.  bureau 
small  daily.  Box  3526,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ABLE  NEWSMAN.  7  years  exjwrience 
on  8  dailies  10.0(10  plus  class,  now 
city  editor  ad  assistant  to  managing 
editor,  seeking  better  spot.  Open  to 
:  suggestions.  B.A.  Journalism,  wire 
i  service  correspondent,  other  journalism 
f  exjwrience  and  education,  handle  press 
camera.  36,  Rockies  native,  family, 
j  Bo:^  8540,  Editor  ft  ^bllsher. 

'56  COLLEGE  Grad.  English  Major., 
wants  newspaper  work  any  area  — 
Little  experience  —  writes  well  —  Good 
'  worker.  Single.  Box  8642,  Fiditor  ft 
Publisher. 

REPORTER  experienced  all  beats  and 
I  sports,  superior  writer,  large  or  medium 
:  daily.  Age  35.  college  grad.  Soonest, 
j  Box  3639,  FMitor  ft  Publisher. 

Mechanical 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
expert  on  ads,  markup,  Ludlow,  Elrod, 
makeup ;  electrician.  Mechanic,  phot<^ 
engraver :  held  first  class  PCC  license : 
union ;  areas  2,  8  or  4 ;  will  furnish 
references.  Box  8338,  Fiditor  ft  PuIh 
Usher. 

_ Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER  for  seven  years  do¬ 
ing  feature  stories  for  agency  who 
services  Sunday  Newspaper  Rotos  seeks 
position  on  newspaper.  BFA  degree. 
Write  Box  8609,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
VERSATILE  PHOTOGRAPHER- 
WRITER.  Skilled,  imaginative,  seeks 
news,  magazine,  or  trade  paper  open¬ 
ing.  6  years  experience  on  large  dai¬ 
lies.  Married.  29,  J-Grad.  Now  em¬ 
ployed,  top  ix^erences.  Write  Box  8508. 
Editor  ft  Publisher^ 
INTERNA’nONAL  EXPERIENCED 
'  PHOTOGRAPHER.  Press.  Picture 
Stories.  Commercial,  over  20  years  re¬ 
liable  worldwide  Flxperience.  Seeks 
,  permanent  position  with  Fklltorial. 
,  Public  Relation.  Own  ear  and  Rollei- 
flex-Ontflt.  Prefer  California,  F3orida. 

!  Available  Immediately.  Box  8543,  Fkii- 
I  tor  ft  Publisher. 

Promotion — Puhlic  Relationg 

;  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Ten  years  experience  all  medlas  with 
I  !  heavy  emphasis  on  trade  writing,  re- 
.  tail  promotions  82.  Top  references. 

,  Box  8807,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

I  SWITCH 

I  Into  Public  Relations  sought  by  crack 
^  rswrite-idea  man  with  decade  top-flight 
^  news  and  feature  experience  In  mld- 
‘  west  and  New  York.  Box  3312,  Fkiitor 
'  ft  Publisher.  _ 

’  PROMOTION— PUBLIC  RELA’HONS 
Desire  responsible  position  at  man¬ 
agement  level.  Versatile  writer,  editor, 
f  I  public  speaker,  photographer.  Fixperi- 
I  I  ence  includes  professional  fund  rais- 
I  I  ing,  sales  promotion,  office  manage- 
I  ment.  University  graduate.  Prefer 
I  West  Coast.  Relocation  OK.  Write 
‘  John  Baldwin,  3427  82nd  Avenue,  Oak- 
1  I  land  6.  California. 

-  I  13  -  YEAR  NEWSMAN.  84,  seeks 
I  change  to  responsible  public  relations 

position  anywhere,  preferably  school. 
•,  I  Seeking  permanency,  future.  Missouri 

-  I  J-Grad,  conscientious,  meticulous,  civic 
e  and  church  leader ;  has  family,  good 

-  health.  Navy  discharge,  strong  sports 
.  I  background,  best  references,  desire  to 

'  leam.  Box  3437,  Flditor  ft  Publisher, 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

Robert  U.  Brown 

When  Paul  Butler  told  a  invitation  of  a  reporter  to 
press  conference  in  Chicago  last  give  advice  on  the  news  value 
week  that  “this  convention  be-  of  each  session  before  it  was 
longs  to  the  Democratic  Party,”  held. 

that  media  representatives  were  But  he  insisted  that  CBS  had 
present  by  permission  of  con-  shown  bad  news  judgment  on 
vention  officials,  we  gagged  a  carrying  other  convention  news 
little  on  the  pencil  we  were  and  highlights  rather  than  the 
chewing.  Later  he  acknowl-  film. 

edged  media’s  right  to  report  Becau.se  Dr.  Frank  Stanton, 
what  they  pleased.  CBS  president,  had  said  free- 

Occasion  for  the  meeting  was  dom  of  the  press  was  involved 
so  that  the  National  Democra-  in  that  those  who  make  the 
tic  Chairman  could  elaborate  on  news  cannot  dictate  to  the 
his  blast  against  CBS  for  not  broadcasters  to  what  extent  it 
showing  all  of  the  propaganda  will  be  covered,  Mr.  Butler  re¬ 
film  which  preceded  the  key-  taliated  by  saying  “the  peo- 
note  address  Monday  evening,  pie’s  right  to  see  and  hear” 
It  was  his  first  press  conference  must  co-exist  with  the  other, 
since  he  arrived  in  Chicago  on  One  “right”  that  was  not 

August  5.  mentioned  in  the  argument  was 

We  were  shocked,  as  were  the  people’s  right  to  a  choice 
most  reporters,  that  any  party  which  was  more  than  adequate- 
official  should  criticize  the  edi-  ly  protected  in  this  instance, 
torial  judgment  of  any  medium  Two  networks  carried  the  film, 
in  its  coverage  of  the  conven-  CBS  did  not.  Most  listeners 
tion  and  especially  that  he  therefore  could  take  it  or  leave, 
should  level  a  charge  of  broken  What  Mr.  Butler  wanted  was 
faith  against  a  medium  before  more  or  less  a  captive  audience 
the  entire  convention  before  he  without  choice, 
had  a  chance  to  check  with  the  We  agree  with  the  other  net- 
principals  involved.  works  that  CBS  was  within  its 

Mr.  Butler  still  insists  that  rights  to  telecast  the  conven- 
CBS  broke  a  “commitment”  to  tion  as  it  saw  it.  Dr.  Stan- 
carry  the  film  in  full.  It  was  ton’s  reply  to  Mr.  Butler  stated 
an  “oral  commitment,”  ap-  the  case  perfectly:  television  is 
parently,  and  there  is  no  docu-  more  a  common  carrier  re- 
mentary  evidence  to  substan-  ff'^ired  to  transmit  everything 
tiate  it.  There  is  always  room  ^  newsmaker  demands  than  are 
for  argument  in  what  you  newspapers,  magazines  or 
think  someone  said  and  what  radio. 

someone  else  thought  he  said.  welcome  company  for  the 

But  regardless  of  whether  newspapers  which  have  been 
there  was  an  agreement  or  not  criticized  for  various  alleged 
on  this  point,  Mr.  Butler’s  out-  omission  and  commis- 

burst  on  the  convention  floor  sion  in  recent  elections,  but 
was  intemperate  and  unwar-  hope  this  doesn  t  indicate  that 
ranted.  He  should  have  ex-  television  is  going  to  have  to 
pressed  instead  his  gratitude  Ko  through  the  same  slanders, 
for  the  lavish  expenditure  of  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

time,  talent  ami  money  spent  As  everyone  knows,  former 

by  the  three  television  networks  President  Harry  Truman  was 
to  bring  the  convention  before  responsible  for  putting  some 
the  American  television  audi-  excitement  into  the  Democrats’ 
ence.  sessions  by  his  endorsement  of 

Mr.  Butler  at  his  press  con-  Harriman.  He  did  it  just  be- 
ference  appeared  to  be  slightly  fore  the  convention  started, 
confused  on  the  issues  in  the  Then,  when  reporters  were  go- 
case.  At  one  time  he  said  ing  around  interviewing  each 
“media  has  no  right  to  edit  a  other  on  a  particularly  dull  day 
vital  part  of  the  program.”  Tuesday,  he  gave  an  exclusive 
That  was  when  he  was  insist-  inteiwiew  to  the  “Hearst  team” 
ing  that  the  film  was  an  in-  — William  Randolph  Hearst, 
tegral  part  of  the  “keynote  Jr.;  Kingsbury  Smith  who  is 
presentation.”  general  manager  of  Interna- 

Later  he  said  he  didn’t  deny  tional  News  Service;  and  Frank 
the  right  of  media  to  exercise  Conniff,  Mr.  Hearst’s  editorial 
editorial  judgment  on  what  assistant — which  won  a  Pulitz- 
they  will  carry  and  acknowl-  er  prize  for  its  reporting  from 
edged  that  “we  have  no  right  Moscow  last  year, 
to  dictate”  to  the  networks  or  Mr.  Truman  said  practically 
anyone  else.  He  declined  the  the  same  thing  to  other  re- 
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S*pt.  7-8 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Alderbrook,  Hood  Canal. 

Sepf.  7-9 — New  England  Weekly  Press  Association  Fall  Conference, 

The  Belmont,  West  Harwich,  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

Sept.  8-14— International  Typographical  Union,  98th  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Municipal  Auditorium,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Sept.  10-12 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers, 
summer  convention,  Chatham  Bars  Inn,  Chatham,  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

Sept.  10-14 — International  Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers  Union, 
annual  convention,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Sept.  10-14— Farrar  Seminar  on  Newspaper  Design,  Union  League 
and  Press  Club,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Sept.  12-14 — Newspaper  Advertising  Managers’  Association  of 
Eastern  Canada,  ninth  annual  convention.  Mount  Royal  Hotel, 
Montreal. 

Sept.  13-14— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  board  of  directors 
meeting,  Blltmore  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Sept.  14-16 — Advertising  Managers  Association  of  Wisconsin  Daily 
Newspapers,  annual  meeting  and  Fall  conference.  Mead  Hotel, 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis. 

Sept.  15— Indiana  Republican  Editorial  Association,  annual  Fall 
meeting,  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

Sept.  15— United  Press  Editors  of  Pennsylvania,  first  annual 
working  session.  Holiday  Motor  Hotel,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

Sept.  16-17 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives'  Associa¬ 
tion,  Fall  Meeting,  Fort  Des  Moines  Hotel,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Sept.  16-18 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Whiteface  Inn,  Whiteface,  N.Y. 

Sept.  16-18 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publisher's  Association  Clas¬ 
sified  Clinic,  Fort  Bedford  Inn,  Bedford,  Pa. 

Sept.  16-18 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
fall  rrteeting,  Pere  Marquette  Hotel,  Peoria,  III. 

Sept.  16-19 — Southern  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Buena  Vista  Hotel,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

Sept.  23-28 — Newspaper  Food  Editors'  Conference.  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Sept.  24-28 — International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants' 
Union,  36th  convention.  Municipal  Auditorium,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sept.  26— Canadian  Press,  directors'  Fall  meeting,  Macdonald 
Hotel.  Edmonton,  Alta. 

Sept,  27-28 — Newspaper  ROP  Color  conference,  sponsored  by 
the  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives.  Sheraton 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

porters  later — that  Stevenson  write  his  impressions  for  syndi- 
couldn’t  win — but  the  Hearst  cation.  Mr.  Truman  declined, 
group  had  the  inside  track  for  In  Chicago,  he  intimated  that 
an  exclusive  because  the  for-  he  wished  he  hadn’t  said  “no." 
mer  President  had  written  his  But  he  wouldn’t  change  his 
impressions  for  Hearst  syndi-  mind  when  Mr.  Hearst  told  him 
cation  during  his  European  trip  the  offer  was  still  good, 
earlier  this  year.  Mr.  Conniff  Mr.  Truman  undoubtedly 
accompanied  him  on  that  trip  would  have  provided  some  ex- 
and  helped  with  the  articles.  citement  for  the  G.O.P.  sessions 
After  that  experience,  Mr.  also  if  he  had  been  sitting  in 
Hearst  tried  to  get  Mr.  Tru-  the  press  section  “front  and 
man  to  attend  the  Republican  center”  writing  about  what  he 
convention  in  San  Francisco  to  saw. 
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Grocery  ads  are  up  4.9% 
. . .  but  are  you  profiting? 

Linage  for  groeerv  advertising  continues  to  climb, 
and  the  inerease  should  he  profitable  for  you. 

But  if  vonr  composing  room  uses  old-fashioned, 
high-cost  methods,  the  additional  linage  will  merely 
mean  more  expense! 

For  setting  big  mixed  composition  the  modem, 
efficient  way,  look  at  the  sample  shown  below  in 
actual  size.  It  was  keyboarded  from  the  main  maga¬ 
zines  of  a  new  Rangemaster  Model  35  Linotype. 

Keyboarding  eliminates  costly  hand  composition 


No  side  magazines  were  needed  for  this  big  type 
because  Rangemaster  Linotypes  set  through  nor¬ 
mal  36-  and  condensed  48-pt.  from  their  main 


with  its  distribution,  “cutting  in”  and  underpinning 
that  take  up  so  many  expensive  job-hours. 

The  new'lv  engineered  Rangemaster  Linotypes 
will  set  your  increased  display  linage  (and  large 
headlines,  too)  at  minimum  cost  and  larger  profit. 
Ask  yonr  Linotype  Agency  for  the  factual  story. 


Agencies:  Atlanta,  Baston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  San  Francisco.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 

LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  RESEARCH 

Sel  in  CaledtmUi  and  Spartan 

Printed  in  U.S..\. 


L 


Obviously,  the  POST  is  the  BIG  paper 
in  Cincinnati's^^ vening  field! 


No  mystery  about  the  best  evening  bet  in 
Cincinnati.  Everything  points  to  the  POST. 
Clue  #1:  more  people  read  it.  Clue  #2:  more 
advertisers  buy  it. 

Matter  of  fact,  the  POST’s  evening  leadership 
is  growing  greater  every  day.  Your  advertising 
dollars  go  further,  work  harder  in  the  POST.  Our 
man  wiU  show  you  case  histories.  Ask  him. 


POST-Script 

In  1955  the  POST  carried  the  largest  advertising 
volume  in  its  75  years— 17,999,859  lines  .  .  .  and 
set  a  new  record  of  evening  field  leadership: 
a  1,627,241  line  lead  over  the  Times-Star. 

The  CINCINNATI  POST 

Cincinnati’s  Largest  Evening  Paper 
Robert  K.  Chandler 

Manager,  General  Advertising 


SCRIPPS  HOWAR'D  NEWSPAPERS 


NEWYORK.WorM-rtfcgramATlMSvii  COLUMBUS 


. OHnn 


Pntt  CINCINNATI . Post 

Prcii  KENTUCKY . Potf 


SAN  FRANCISCO . Newt 


Newt  Covington  tdilion,  Cincinnati  Potf 

Timas  KNOXVILLE  ....  Nnws-Sontinol 


DENVER  .  .  .  Rocky  Mountain  Nawt  EVANSVILLE . Proii 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Poil-HoroM  HOUSTON . Proi, 

MEMPHIS . Pnu  Scimitar  FORT  WORTH . Proii 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commorcial  Appoal  ALBUOUEROUE . Tribuno 

WASHINGTON . Nnwi  EL  PASO . Hnrold-Posf 


Gonarol  AdvorHiing  Daportmont.  330  Park  Avanua.  Naw  Yark  City 


Chkaga  Son  Fronclico  Datrait  Cincinnati  Phlladalphia  Dallot 


